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PREFACE 



CHRISTIAN romance I Are not tbo ideas 
expressed by these words incompatible ? Can 
a work of the imagination be called a romance 
and yet be Christian ? Can the difficult task be 
accomplished of presenting, on the one hand, a faithful and 
true picture of real life, with its miseries, its passions, its 
meanness, its sacrifices, its heroism; and, on the other 
hand, of composing a moral work, which will not excite in 
the soul any sentiment opposed to the sweet influence of 
Christian thought, and of sufficient interest to be attractive 
to the mass of readers, who seek in romances amusement 
rather than edification ? Can a writer avoid being danger- 
ous without being dull ? An intelligent and enterprising 
editor undertook the solution of this difficult problem by the 
publication of a series of Christian romances, all of them to 
be founded upon some notable fact of Church history . 1 He 
desired me to write one of the volumes. The object he 
had in view appeared to me so laudable that I readily con- 
sented. May the public grant so favorable a reception to 
the “Pearl of Antioch,” that the editor may have no cause 
to regret having made the request. 

The idea of a Christian romance is not a recent one, 
and an examination of the defects of former works of this 
style may assist us in perfecting, or, at least, in improving 

1 Les Becits de l’htstoire de l’Eglise, Paris. P* Lethielleux, 6dlteur« 
1 * 
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PREFACE. 



them. When the Astree of Urfe was read again and again 
by every one in France, Camus, Bishop of Belley, per- 
ceiving that the moral atmosphere ‘ * of the banks of the 
famous Lignon” was peculiarly enervating, conceived the 
idea of curing homoeopathically the feverish taste for ro- 
mantic works of fiction, by presenting other works of the 
imagination, differing from the former in their tone and 
spirit. He worked for this purpose indefatigably, and if 
the disease has proved incurable, it cannot be attributed to 
his want of exertion. His pen, as prolific as that of the 
“ blessed Scudery,” has given us one hundred and eighty- 
six novels, some of them of several volumes in length. 
His books, published for the advantage of the religious of 
“Port Royal,” were, at the time, the delight equally of 
people of the world and of religious in the Convent. At 
the present day, no one reads “ The Bloody Amphitheatre,” 
the “ Tower of Mirrors,” the “ Incontinent Judge,” “ The 
Despairing Lover,” and the other one hundred and eighty- 
two novels of the Bishop of Belley. An attempt was made 
a few years ago to rescue from oblivion “Palomba, or the 
Honorable Woman,” by giving a new edition curtailed of 
all that was superfluous. It obtained a short-lived success, 
owing even this to the favorable criticism of M. H. Kigault, 
a refined and intellectual writer, in whose death the literary 
world sustained a serious loss. His sketch of Camus far 
more agreeable to read than the history of “Palomba,” 
enables us to form an estimate of the strange ideas enter- 
tained of Christian romances at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. They strikingly resemble the profane 
novels of that day. Impossible adventures, relationship 
suddenly discovered, tragic scenes, silken ladders, prisons 
and daggers — nothing of this kind is wanting. The inten- 
tions of Camus were good, but he failed iu the manner of 
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carrying out his design. None of his contemporaries found 
his writings dull ; many thought them dangerous. 

In speaking of them, Perrault says, that seeing it was 
impossible to prevent young people from reading romances, 
which were in themselves an obstacle to their advancing in 
the love of God, he sought to furnish them with an 
agreeable but innocent amusement. How did he perform 
the task ? By composing histories in which he introduced 
the passion of love in order to make them attractive, hoping 
to elevate insensibly the heart of the reader to God by sen- 
timents of piety adroitly introduced, and by the moral to bo 
derived from the final catastrophe. For it always happened 
that one of the lovers, or both, considering the nothingness 
of the things of this ■yorld, resolved to devote themselves 
entirely to the service of God. 

Such is the style in which the Christian romances of Ca- 
mus are written. His chief aim was to be popular, and in 
this he was to be commended; for what good would his 
books have done were they not read ? 

But he imagined that this could be done only by writing 
love stories. Similia Similibus. Unfortunately, he was 
not a believer in infinitessimal doses, and his heroes fell 
in love as naturally as they wore jewels and lace. No 
wonder, then, that Sister Clare Eugenia, religious of Port 
Royal, wrote after reading one of these romances : * * Had 

I not been sustained by the arm of God, I would have 
been filled with the spirit of the world.” It was not reli- 
gious only who needed God’s protection whilst reading 
“ Parthenice,” “The Death of the Libertine,” and such 
like works, the very titles of which shock us, who have not 
the simplicity of our ancestors. 

M. Rigault justly remarked ; “To attempt to moderate 
the passions by making use of the passions themselves, is 
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to endeavor to produce order by creating disorder.” In 
vain do tbe lovers enter the cloister or suffer martyrdom ; to 
attain this they travel a long distance, and the reader has 
time to muse on the way. 

The work, commenced by the Bishop of Belley, was not 
continued by any writer of the seventeenth century. 1 ‘ Tele- 
machus ” had no claim to be called a Christian romance ; it 
was rather a philosophical poem, intended for the instruc- 
tion of youth. Times had greatly changed, when it was 
printed secretly at Haye, without the consent of Fenelon. 
Neither the adventures of Parthenice nor those of Ermellina 
had shocked the virtuous readers of Camus. But Janscn- 
ist prudery had done its work, and tho defenders of effica- 
cious grace were scandalized by %e adventures of Eucharis 
and Calypso. Saint Francis de Sales and Guy Patin vied 
with each other, in praising the Bishop of Belley for using 
romance as a means for inducing people to lead a devout 
life. Bossuet and Boileau rivalled each other in their con- 
demnation of the Bishop of Cambray for the composition of 
“ Telemachus.” 

A half century later, whilst Voltaire was publishing tales 
in pamphlets, and Florian was writing a pastoral, a pious 
and learned Minim, less brilliant than the author of Can- 
dide, composed religious novels, with which the most severe 
Jansenist could find no fault, and which were more popular 
than Estelle and Nemorin. Father Michael Angelo Marin, 
was born at Marseilles in 1697, and entered the order of 
Minims very early in life. He was wonderfully gifted. 
The oriental languages, the writings of the Fathers, his- 
torians of antiquity, ascetic authors, all were familiar to 
him. His imagination equalled his memory. He turned 
his attention, however, to so many different objects, that it 
was impossible for him to distinguish himself as a writer 
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But this was of no consequence to the good Minim. His 
aim was to edify rather than please. He carefully excluded 
from his works the intrigues and descriptions introduced 
by Camus, and, as he wrote for persons of piety, he por- 
trayed no inconsolable Calypso. Nothing could be more 
Christian, but we must acknowledge that nothing could be 
less attractive to people of the world. Only holy soul-} 
ever have read or ever will read Theodvlus ; or, the Child 
of Benediction — Adelaide of Wilsbwrg ; or, the Pious Pen - 
sioner — Agnes of Holy Love ; or, the Fervent Novice — 
Angelica ; or, the Religious According to the Heart of God. 
Such are the favorite subjects of Father Marin. He did 
not, however, entirely neglect persons living in the tumult 
of the world. He composed for their benefit the Marchioness 
of Los Valientes; or, the Christian lady, and TarfaUa; 
or, the Converted Actress. It is strange that this latter little 
work has not been appropriated. Immured in his convent, 
he understood, that in spite of the success of his books, 
impiety was gaining ground. To stay its progress, he 
wrote his longest romance, The Baron of Van Hoden ; or, 
the Republic of Unbelievers. One day, his lordship de 
Brancas, Archbishop of Aix, said to Father Marin : “ How 
lucky it was for you that you entered religion I You would 
have perverted the world and been perverted yourself by 
romances.” Were he now living, his lordship might well 
exclaim : * How unlucky that such and such novel writers 
do not wear the religious habit of Father Marin.” How 
unfortunate, that the elder Alexander Dumas did not become 
a Capuchin, Madame Sand a Carmelite, and M. About a 
Minim i 

Father Marin, whilst striving to avoid the means adopted 
by Camus to make himself popular, lost sight of the fact 
that dullness is never tolerated. 
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We must not, therefore, seek in his ascetic narrations 
the ideal of a Christian romance. Chateaubriand, who ren~ 
ovated our literature, by forcing it to value the spirit of 
Christianity, wished to show how much this spirit, hitherto 
misunderstood by men of letters, could change poetry and 
romance. But in his Attala and Rene, there ia tko same 
defect as in the works of Camus — religious sentiment is 
made subordinate to passion. In them, the cloister and a 
heroic death form the denouement of the plot, but in its 
progress, we arc walking on burning coals ; and many read- 
ers need only a spark to inflame them. Whilst Chateau- 
briand was thus endeavoring to purify the passions by reli- 
gion, and to make religion attractive by the development 
of the passions, Walter Scott was becoming the most pop- 
ular novelist, by enriching literature with a new style of 
composition. In his works, which displayed the erudition 
of the scholar and the imagination of the poet, he added 
the charm of fiction to the interest of historic events. 
Grouping the heroes of his romances around some promi- 
nent historical personage, he no longer employed passion 
as the principal means to excite interest, but introduced 
it only to connect and arrange the incidents of the plot. 
His Ivanhoe was so enthusiastically received, that we might 
naturally inquire if as much could not be done for the 
history of the Church as Walter Scott had done for the 
history of England. Perhaps, had the illustrious Scotchman 
been a Catholic, ho would have created the true Christian 
romance. This glory was reserved for Cardinal Wiseman. 

We know no work as attractive and edifying as Fabida , 
unless, perhaps, the Aurelia of M. Quinton. It is more 
than a romance , it is a striking picture of the condition 
of the Roman Church at the time of the Catacombs. 
Those who aspire to the honor of writing Christian romances 
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can do nothing better, it seems to me, than to follow the 
path marked out by a prince of the Church ; it is not 
easy way, but it is the most varied and the least dangerous. 
Historic interest will amply compensate for the exclusion 
of passion. It was the intention of Cardinal Wiseman to 
present, in a series of tales, a true picture of the state of 
the Church at different periods of her past existence. The 
first was to be entitled the Church of the Catacombs , the 
second was to have been called The Church of the Basili- 
cas, each to embrace a period of three hundred years. 
A third was to treat of the Church of the Cloister, and a 
fourth, perhaps, would be named “ The Church of the 
Schools .” We have cause to regret that the author of 
Fabiola , having conceived so magnificent a plan, could not 
entirely execute it. 

In writing the “ Pearl of Antioch,” we have endeavored, 
although at a great distance, to follow Cardinal Wiseman. 
We have described neither the Church of the Basilicas, 
nor the Church of the Cloister. Borrowing from the his- 
tory of the Fathers of the desert one of the most touching 
episodes, we have hastily sketched a picture of Christian 
life, as it existed in the austere solitudes of Egypt, Syria, 
and Palestine, and a picture of political and literary life, at 
the close of the fourth century, in the great cities of the 
East, such as Alexandria, Antioch, and Constantinople. 

Being desirous of instructing rather than of amusing, 
we have not, in the following sketch, multiplied romantic 
incidents. Many readers will perhaps find in our simple 
narration too much erudition and too few events; others 
would prefer more knowledge and less imagination. We 
beg indulgence from both, assuring them that we have en- 
deavored to please all, by imparting information to some, 
and by recalling to others memories of the past 
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The Pearl of Antioch 



CHAPTER I. 

THE DECLINE OF GREECE — ITS INHABITANTS. 

HE traveller who journeys along the coast of Asia 
Minor and Syria is prepared, before reaching 
Jerusalem, the goal of his pilgrimage, for the 
sorrow which will overwhelm his soul at the sight 
of the holy city, by the grief he has experienced on witness- 
ing the scattered remains of so many celebrated cities, of 
which even the ruins have perished. On the route from 
Alexandretta to Beyrouth, he passes Antachia and Latakia — 
Turkish names far less musical to his ear than the old ones 
of Antioch and Laodicea, awakening as they do so many 
memories of former days. Alas ! time and the hand of man 
have changed more than the names of these old cities. 
Nothing remains of what was once Antioch but crumbling 
monuments, broken columns, heaps of stones which formed 
magnificent palaces, fragments of temples, baths, and 
theatres. These sumptuous edifices, like the kings who 
built them, and the people who admired them, have crumbled 
into dust. The Orontes still flows onward to the sea, but 
its waters no longer supply baths of marble and porphyry, 
nor do they fall in cascades into vast basins surrounded by 
2 
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tritons and nereids: their music is hushed. They have 
been utilized by modern science as a motive power. Near 
the city, however, cool and limpid waters still flow from the 
fountain of Daphne. Formerly, there stood above the 
spring, not far from an ancient temple of Apollo, a church, 
consecrated to the martyr Saint Babylas — now, only a few 
broken columns, half buried in the earth, are left to mark 
the spot. The grove, surrounding the fountain, has dis- 
appeared. A few mulberry and olive trees, with scanty 
foliage, have replaced the myrtle, the sweet-scented laurel, 
and the plane trees, which furnished, with their thick 
branches and large leaves, a refreshing shade. At the time 
when Antioch, enlarged by the successors of Seleucus 
Nicator, its founder, was one of the richest cities of the 
Roman empire, these places, now deserted, were the daily 
resort of the populace, who were attracted thither by their 
enchanting beauty, cool and shady walks, and perfumed 
air. Antoninus Pius had conferred upon the city the jus 
italicum .* The pro-consuls of Syria made this opulent city 
their residence, and it was a link uniting Europe to Asia. 
Numerous vessels ascending the Orontes bore to it the riches 
of the East and West. Being in the vicinity of Jerusalem, 
it had received the glad tidings of salvation, when persecu- 
tion drove the disciples of the Saviour from Palestine. It 
was at Antioch that the name Christian was first applied to 
those who adored Jesus Christ as the Messiah and the Son 
of God made Man. Towards the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, Antioch was almost a Christian city. Paganism, it 
is4rue, had its adherents among the inhabitants, but the 
old histories of the gods had been modified to suit the times, 

* The cities enjoying the Italian law preserved their own laws and 
magistrates. The conquered cities or prefectures were governed by 
a prefect, sent to them annually by the preetor of Rome. 
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and many changes had been introduced in their forms of 
worship. There were also a number of heretics who refused 
to accept entirely the doctrines taught by the universal 
Church, as embodied in the Nicene Creed. They had fash- 
ioned for themselves a Christianity, in which the systems 
of Greek philosophy were strangely mingled with the teach- 
ing of the Gospel. They selected from the word of God, 
as though it were the word of man, such dogmas and moral 
precepts as pleased their fancy. Among the rich and 
learned were to be found some who were neither Pagans 
nor Christians. Their religion consisted in a vague philoso- 
phy. They were too enlightened to adopt the absurd fables 
of polytheism, and yet, terrified by the austerity of a Christian 
life, they shrank from embracing it. Epicurians, incapable 
of renouncing the sensual pleasures of this world, they 
strove to reject belief in a future existence. They avoided 
the discussion of philosophical questions, for they sought 
only self-gratification, and the ideas of duty and accounta- 
bility here presented disturbed and annoyed them. The 
strength of soul necessary to brave death in defense of truth 
was no longer needed, for persecution of the Church had 
ceased and she was peacefully enjoying her triumph, but, 
enervated by this calm, many Christians, although not abso- 
lutely abandoning the faith, led lives but little in accordance 
with its precepts, and preferred the pleasures of the world 
to the sacrifices demanded by religion. One eloquent voice 
was heard day after day denouncing this relaxation of 
morals, and, by exhortations, reproaches, and counsels, 
keeping the mass of the faithful at Antioch up to that moral 
standard which human nature must always reach when 
guided by Christianity. The persuasive eloquence of John, 
the golden-mouthed, animated the most effeminate, and 
roused to action the most self-indulgent. 
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In the month of May of the year 397, a number of 
the inhabitants of Antioch collected in the grove of Daphne. 
They had left the city to seek under its lofty trees a shelter 
from the burning rays of the mid-day sun. The crowd 
were scattered in different directions, some sauntering be- 
tween the long lines of plane trees which bordered the 
walks, others lying listlessly in the thickets of rose-laurel or 
on the banks of the stream which wound through the grove, 
bearing the waters of the fountain to empty them into the 
Orontes. On the marble steps of the temple of Apollo, of 
which only the walls and portico remained, old men were 
seated, relating to each other various exploits of their youth- 
ful days. Near them, little children rolled their bronzed 
hoops, ornamented with bells. Farther off, jugglers of 
every description endeavored, by a variety of tricks, to 
attract the curious. Some, with wonderful dexterity, filled 
an empty cup with nuts and with equal rapidity made them 
disappear. Others performed feats manifesting great 
strength, swallowed swords, carried in their hands burning 
coals, balanced themselves on a ball, eat and drank with 
the head down and the feet in the air. A woman, while 
dancing, threw in the air with her right hand twelve hoops 
and caught them with her left hand so dexterously that no 
one hoop touches another either in the ascent or descent. A 
man of herculean strength walked about, keeping balanced 
upon his chest a long pole, on the top of which two little 
children were seated, amusing the spectators by a sham 
fight. Others, skilled in taming wild beasts, led around 
lions which offered their paws to those who passed, exhib- 
ited elephants which traced the letters of the alphabet with 
their trunks, and parrots which repeated the names of all the 
Greek poets. The acrobats, however, were the principal 
attraction. They walked with perfect case, throwing them- 
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selves in various graceful attitudes, upon a rope stretched 
from tree to tree. To balance themselves, they had only 
a metal thyrsus or a heavy bronzed cymbal in each hand. 
Their heads were wrapped in woolen bandages in order to 
break the fall should they lose their balance. Such acci- 
dents, however, were very rare: rope dancers appeared 
before the public only after long training and when confi- 
dent of their skill. 

The old rhetorician Libanius was slowly walking in a re- 
tired part of the grove, when he perceived coming towards 
him Asterius, governor of Syria. He quickened his pace 
and inquired eagerly : 

“ Have you heard from Timasius ?” 

Before replying to this question, Asterius glanced cau- 
tiously around. Having convinced himself that they were 
alone and could not be overheard, he said to Libanius : 

“He was assassinated immediately upon his arrival at 
the great Oasis, whither Eutropius had banished him for 
life.” 

“ This monster will have us all put to death ! Of what 
crime could they aocuse such a general as Timasius. who 
had rendered such important services to Theodosius during 
the campaign against Eugcnius and Arbogastes.” 

“ When we are so far the sport of fortune that such men 
as Eutropius are elevated to high positions, we must learn 
to suffer in silence. Timasius knew that Eutropius, after 
having been employed in various low and menial occupa- 
tions by the different masters who by turns had bought 
# and sold him, had at last been purchased by the superin- 
tendent of slaves at the palace. He had himself seen him 
there acting as hostler and scullion. He had also seen him 
succeed by his hypocrisy in deceiving Theodosius, who 
appointed him grand-chamberlain . He imprudently laughed 
2 * 
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at this former slave, now become prime minister of the 
feeble Arcadius, who, in his upstart pride, aspires to become 
consul and generalissimo of the armies of the East.” 

“It is not by jests and raillery that we can be avenged 
on such a monster. We must either crush him or obey him, 
whilst waiting for better days.” 

“ Eutropius lets no one live who ridicules him. Timasius 
had among his servants a man named Bargus, who had 
formerly been a vender of sausages at Laodicea, intemperate, 
dishonest, a bankrupt, but very facetious. The old general 
knew the immorality of Bargus, but he kept him in his ser- 
vice because his buffoonery amused him. Eutropius, accus- 
tomed to bribing those whom he wished to use, easily 
bought this unprincipled servant. Bargus pretended to 
discover a conspiracy against the emperor, and forged let- 
ters signed with his master's name. Eutropius presented 
them, with feigned alarm, to Arcadius, who had not the pen- 
etration to perceive that he was the sport of a foolish fear. 
Timasius, his wife Pentadia, and his son Syagrius, were 
banished to the great Oasis. Pentadia succeeded in taking 
refuge in a church, where the resentment of Eutropius pur- 
sued her in spite of the right of sanctuary. Syagrius, 
having reached Egypt, collected a small band of nomadic 
Arabs in order to deliver his father. But Eutropius had 
provided for such an attempt by ordering the soldiers who 
accompanied Timasius to slay him as soon as they should 
reach the Oasis.” 

“And Bargus, I suppose, now possesses his immense 
fortune V 9 # 

“You do not know Eutropius. His avarice equals his 
vanity, and the wealth of his victims always falls into his 
own coffers. Besides, his accomplices are never long per- 
mitted to live ; they might betray him. He so managed 
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affairs that the wife of Bargus suddenly remembered that 
her husband had ill-treated her. Her complaints received 
prompt attention, and Bargus was cast into prison. But he 
did not long suffer ; in two days he was strangled.” 

“ I am astonished that no man in Constantinople has the 
courage to deliver us from the shame of being governed 
by Eutropius.” 

“ It were bold indeed to attempt aught against a villain 
who has triumphed over Bufinus.” 

“ Can it be possible that Bufinus, who was appointed by 
Theodosius himself the tutor of Arcadius, has been sup- 
planted by Eutropius ?” 

“ There was question of marrying Arcadius, and great 
was the struggle between the two to select the future em- 
press, as he was assured of remaining in power who should 
seat the one of his choice upon the throne. Eutropius was 
the more crafty, and profited by the mistakes of his adver- 
sary. Bufinus had a daughter, not at all distinguished for 
her beauty. He, however, thought it would be an easy 
matter to persuade Arcadius to marry her, and thus he 
hoped to secure for himself the title of “ ‘Augustus.” The 
courtiers surrounding the emperor, acting by the sugges- 
tion of Bufinus, lavished the highest encomiums upon his 
daughter. Too simple to suspect a snare, Arcadius was 
caught by it, and the marriage was resolved upon. Pend- 
ing the negotiations, Eucharius, uncle of Arcadius, arrived 
from Antioch, preferring complaints against Lucianus, 
Count of the East. This Lucianus had been nominated by 
Bufinus. To obtain the nomination, Lucianus had sacri- 
ficed magnificent patrimonial estates in Gaul.” 

“How dared your client wrong my uncle?” demanded 
Arcadius, 

11 He shall be punished,” was the reply of Bufinus, 
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“That very day he left Constantinople; in ten days he 
was at Antioch. In the middle of the night, Lucianus was 
dragged before him, and scourged for his audacity in having 
offended the uncle of the emperor. His only crime con- 
sisted in supposing he could be just with impunity. Scourg- 
ing meant death. The dead body of Lucianus was placed 
upon his bed, and the following morning it was publicly 
announced in Antioch that the Count of the East had died 
suddenly. Rufinus returned as rapidly to Constantinople as 
he had journeyed to Antioch, confident that he had secured 
a powerful protector in the uncle of the emperor. Happy 
in the anticipation of the success of his ambitious designs, 
he lands at Constantinople and traverses the suburb of 
Chalcedon. Having arrived before the church, he remarks 
a great excitement among the populace, as though they 
were preparing for an extraordinary festival. Suddenly he 
perceives the imperial attendants bearing with great pomp 
the presents of Arcadius to his bride. The emperor has 
then advanced the day of his espousals ! Transported with 
joy, he hastens to the palace, embraces the emperor, calling 
him his son. This demonstration of affection is received by 
Arcadius with a scornful laugh, which is echoed by the 
courtiers surrounding him. Amazed, he interrogates them 
as to the cause. No answer is at first vouchsafed. Then 
he learns that the emperor is about to marry — not his 
daughter, but Eudoxia, daughter of the Gallic Count Bauton, 
who had confided her, when dying, to his brother in arms 
Promotus.” 

“The same who, during the reign of Theodosius, dealt 
Rufinus a heavy blow ?” 

“ The same. Rufinus revenged himself for this blow by 
hiring barbarians to slay Promotus. Immediately after his 
death, Eutropius took under his own care his children and 
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Eudoxia, his adopted daughter. During Rjjfinus’ unlucky 
journey to Antioch, the sons of Promotus, having been 
admitted to the court of Arcadius, showed him a portrait 
of Eudoxia. She was far more beautiful than the daughter 
of Rufinus, and Arcadius declared that he would marry none 
other, and he determined that the ceremony should take 
place immediately. Eutropius, to revenge himself on Ru- 
finus, artfully contrived that he should fall into a mistake 
which would long render him an object of ridicule.” 

“ How happens it that after such a humiliation Rufinus 
did not destroy his rival ?” 

“He ruined himself by aiming too high. He formed a 
conspiracy with the barbarians to drive Arcadius from the 
throne and to proclaim himself emperor. Eutropius discov- 
ered the plot. At the very moment Rufinus had hoped to clothe 
himself with the imperial purple, torn from Arcadius, a 
soldier of Gainas pierced him with a sword, saying : 1 It 
is Stilicon who stabs you;’ ” 

“ Eutropius well deserves a like fate.” 

“ When Eudoxia wills it.” 

The conversation was here interrupted by the approach 
of some stragglers. Should the quick ear of a spy of Eu- 
tropius catch the import of their words, they would be 
seriously compromised. Asterius returned to his palace, 
and Libanius went to witness a rowing match. 

On a verdant, sloping bank, shaded by myrtle and syca- 
more trees, planted in a semi-circle, were a party of young 
men, who had retired from the crowd. Two of them had 
thrown themselves upon the grass, and seemed to be dozing. 
Two others, resting their elbows upon a marble table, were 
engaged in play. They were throwing by turns three ivory 
dice from a box of carved wood, the end of which was orna- 
mented with the head of a satyr. The dice rebounded from 
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the marble. Each player counted the number he threw. 
He who should attain one hundred was to be the victor in 
the contest. The emperor had forbidden games of chance, 
but in this respect, as in many others, old habits were more 
powerful than the laws. 

•‘Three aces! by Apollo,” exclaimed Melanthus, “for- 
tune does not favor me to-day !” 

“Four, five and six — a throw sent by Venus,” said Clinias : 
“guardian goddess of the grove, continue thy protec- 
tion.” 

* ‘ Six and two fives — I count sixty.” 

“ Three and two fours — I count eighty.” 

“ Three sixes ! Another throw like this, and I shall win 
the hundred drachmas.” 

“ Five, three and ace.” 

“ Four and two fives. Throw three aces and you have 
lost.” 

“ Again aided by Venus I have won.” 

Melanthus took a hundred drachmas from his purse and 
handed them to Clinias. 

“ Let us have another game,” he said, shaking the dice 
box. 

“ Enough, enough !” exclaimed the other young men, ap- 
proaching the players. 

“ Melanthus could play cheerfully, were he to lose his last 
obolus,” said Cratylus. * “An inscription I saw at Home on 
a gaming table should be engraved on his tomb : 

“ ‘Victus leva te 
Ludere nescis 
Da lu3ori locum.’ 

“ ‘You are conquered, arise. Make way for one more 
skilled.’ ” 

“ If Melanthus yielded to despair, when fortune was 
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adverse to him, it were better to engrave the following os 
an admonition to irritable gamesters : 

* * ‘Domine frater 
Semper hilaris 
Ludere tabula.’ 

“ ‘Brother, when at this table be always gay.’ ” 

‘ ‘ Melanthus has no need of this advice. No one could 
lose money more cheerfully.” 

“ It matters not to me whether I win or lose — I like play 
for itself. It furnishes amusement. Life would be dull 
without it.” 

“ Why should you seek amusement in dice whilst you 
are possessed of ears which can hear, and a tongue which 
can speak?” 

1 ‘ But tell me, prattler, what pleasure do you find in 
always hearing and saying the same things ?” 

“ It is very easy to hold conversations more varied than 
you have at play. Three and two sixes — ace four and five. 
The same numbers continually repeated. What intellectual 
intercourse ! What profound philosophy ! What charm- 
ing poetry !” 

“ I have listened to all our philosophers and poets, and I 
assert truly that in my opinion dice have as good a claim to 
be called reasonable as the one and intellectual as the other.” 
“ Here is a paradox deserving attention. I entreat you 
to defend it before Agathocles this evening, for in your 
love of play you must not forget our engagement to sup 
with him.” 

“ I hope we will not be called upon to guess conundrums 
after supper. This ridiculous custom should be abolished.” 
“ You must, dear Melanthus,, be as indulgent to our witty 
trifles as we are* to your games of chance,” said Cratylus. 
“In fact, I have composed an enigma, which I shall pro- 
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pose this evening. If you guess it, I pledge myself to play 
with you five games at two hundred drachmas each game, 
giving you twenty points to start with.” 

‘ 4 Agreed, by the Pythian Apollo ! Tell me the riddle at 
once, I will guess it at once and we will play the five games 
at once.” 

"No, wait till evening. It is now near sunset. Let us 
go to the bath and prepare to sup with Agathocles.” 

The four friends arose and walked slowly towards. Antioch 
along the banks of the Orontes. About half way, they per- 
ceived under a cluster of trees, an edifice rudely constructed 
of wood and stone. The following inscription was traced 
in irregular characters above the door: “ Different games 
of Cottabus, rendezvous of lovers' 9 Melanthus, who was 
always attracted by any kind of game, was unwilling to 
lose the opportunity thus offered him. 

“Let us see which of us stands highest in the estimation 
of the Pearl of Antioch.” 

They were obliged to follow him. 

As young girls now pluck off the leaves of the daisy in 
order to divine the future, the youths of those days amused 
themselves in consulting the Cottabus for the same purpose. 
The simplest mode of playing it was as follows : Each per- 
son held in his hand a goblet from which he endeavored to 
throw wine into a metal basin placed at a certain distance 
from him, pronouncing, as he threw, the name of the fair 
one whose sentiments ho wished to discover. If he suc- 
ceeded in throwing the wine into the basin without spilling 
any, he was certain of possessing her affections ; if only a 
few drops fell to the ground, he had but little room for 
hope ; if the wine missed the basin, he had reason to infer 
that she was not at all favorable to him. In houses estab- 
lished especially for this game, the method was more com- 
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plicated. Melanthus requested it in its most improved 
form. They led him before a stake driven into the ground. 
On the top of this was fastened horizontally a thin piece 
of wood, on each end of which rested a small metal cup. 
Below stood a large basin filled with water, and in it yras 
placed a little figure, the head being so slightly fastened 
that a sharp blow would detach it. The player threw tho 
wine from his goblet into the metal cup, and if he suc- 
ceeded in causing the cup in its fall to displace the head, 
it was a certain sign that he was beloved. Melanthus aud 
his friends pronounced the name of the “Pearl of Antioch” 
whilst throwing the wine from their goblets, but not one 
of them was skilful enough to detach the head. Clinias, 
who had just won two hundred drachmas, payed the reckon- 
ing and the four hastened to the baths of Scleucus. 

“I wish,” said Melanthus, “ that Nicephorus had been 
here to play at Cottabus with us.” 

‘'He would not have been more successful than our- 
selves,” replied Cratylus. 

“And yet only with him does the ‘Pearl of Antioch ’ 
lay aside a little of her unparalleled reserve.” 

“ Through gratitude, not love. She owes to him half of 
her talent and the popular favor. How could she then 
refuse him admittance to her villa?” 

The thermse of Antioch did not equal in extent and mag- 
nificence those which Caracalla and Dioclesian constructed 
at Borne. They had, however, vast porticos, broad walks 
shaded by plane trees, gymnasia furnishing youth with ath- 
letic exercises, exedra where philosophers disputed and poets 
declaimed their verses to an audience collected from those 
who entered or left the baths. 

The four friends did not immediately proceed to the tepid- 
erium or warm chamber, as was customary previous to de- 
3 
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scending into the piscina of hot water ; they walked for 
some time under the portico, observing the crowd who, like 
themselves, had gone thither to prepare by a bath for the 
evening repast. As they moved towards the apodyterium , 
a large hall destined to receive on pegs driven in the wall 
the garments of the bathers, they heard themselves called 
by name. 

“ Where have you passed the day ? The chariot races do 
not take place until to-morrow. I wager that you have 
been sleeping or playing at dice in the grove of Daphne. 

“ Precisely so, dear Callicrates,” replied Messenius. 

“And you did not. hear John the golden mouthed ! lie 
was never more eloquent. We applauded him with hands 
and feet. In vain he forbade it. Some in their enthusiasm 
tossed up their cloaks, others waved the linen bands they 
had with them for the purpose of wiping the perspiration 
from their brows.” 

“ How can you expect me,” said Melanthus, “ to listen 
to a man who condemns games of chance, who forbids 
pantomimes at the theatre, and who would deem me pos- 
sessed of a devil, were I to throw a crown of roses to Pe- 
lagia ?” 

“ John would tell you that you could easily find a thou- 
sand other enjoyments more worthy, of a man than those 
of which you speak. If you wish relaxation of mind, he 
sai$ the other day, you have green fields, rivers and lakes. 
Contemplate the beauty of gardens, go visit the tombs of 
the martyrs. There you will find strength of soul as well 
as health of body. Such sights neither do you injury nor 
leave cause for repentence.” 

“ And are Christians allowed no other amusement ?” 

“He added: you have your wives and children; what 
happiness is comparable to that derived from their society ? 
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Ton have a home and friends ; here are sonrces of great 
pleasure and of advantage also to those who can appreciate 
them. To a man who desires to be pure, nothing is dearer 
than his children or more lovely than his wife.” 

“ When I have lighted the torch of hymen, I will profit 
by these instructions. In the meantime, I would bo very 
unhappy were I deprived of comedies and chariot races. I 
would demand baptism to-morrow could I be a Christian 
without renouncing dice, theatrical representations and fine 
suppers.” 

•* John related to us a singular remark of a barbarian. 
When at Rome, they took him to the theatre of Pompey. 
The most popular dancers were representing the ‘ Judgment 
of Paris 9 Seeing the three goddesses call the shepherd 
who was to adjudge the apple to the most beautiful, he ex- 
claimed : ‘How could the Romans invent such amusements ? 
Have they neither wives nor children ?” 

“ This speech is worthy of a barbarian, who would remain 
as unmoved before a J upiter of Phidias as though it were a 
block of stone. The horrid Goths value neither the Graces 
nor Muses. The whole pleasure of these unfortunate men 
consists in making war in order to share the booty with 
their families, as the tiger divides its prey among its 
whelps.” 

“ The barbarians are rude, but they are chaste,” said 
John. lt Their chastity renders them invincible. Neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans, enervated by luxury, can with- 
stand them. They will rush with their victorious arms from 
one end of the empire to the other, and they will renew the 
face of the earth.” 

“Restore to us our liberty, unite us again upon the Agora, 
let us be the arbiters of our own destiny, and we will repel 
the Goths as our fathers repelled the Persians, and we will 
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fight over again the battles of Salamis and Marathon. But 
we are no longer one people. We are only a small wheel 
in that immense machine called the Roman empire. The 
whole world obeys one man, and he is a slave to the caprices 
of his favorites. The barbarians have a fine field open before 
them. They can crush us, for we know not how to fight : 
we can only serve. Bishops urge us to free our slaves ; 
let them commence the work by liberating us from the yoke 
of the emperors.” 

* * There are for each of us tyrants more formidable than 
those who reign at Constantinople ; they are our passions. 
They prevent us from being men. Were Diogenes to ap- 
pear with his lantern, seeking a man, he would find one only 
among the Christians. They alone are strong. For three 
centuries they withstood the tortures inflicted by the execu- 
tioners; they conquered the emperors; they will conquer 
the barbarians. John, the golden-mouthed, asks but one 
thing of his auditors — to be men. Shall I tell you what 
he said last week ?” 

“ Certainly,” said Cratylus. “ All is not lost whilst elo- 
quence remains. But where shall its thunders resound? 
No Demosthenes can arise, for there exists no republic. 
Old Libanius and the rhetoricians whom he has instructed 
may amuse, but they can never rouse the people. Hereafter, 
eloquence will display itself only in the churches of the 
Christians.” 

“ * You boast of being men,’ said John, ‘ and you are such 
only in name. When I see your life not directed by reason, 
why should I call you a man and not an ox? When I 
see you abandon yourselves to plunder, why should I call 
you a man and not a wolf ? When I sec you indulging in 
carnal pleasures, why should I call you a man and not a 
hog ? When I sec you cunning and deceitful, why should 
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I call you a man and not a serpent ? Yon have received 
from God a noble nature, and you degrade it. There are 
men who strive as far as possible to elevate animals to the 
dignity of man. They teach parrots to talk; they tame 
lions. What ! You are able to soften the ferocity of the 
lion, and you become yourself more ferocious than the wolf! 
Each brute has but one vice : the serpent is cunning, the 
asp is venemous, the wolf rapacious ; sinful man has often 
every vice at the same time. Can I call you a man when 
you divest yourself of the insignia of royalty, the diadem 
and purple ? 1 Let us make man to our own likeness,’ said 

the Lord. Remember, then, 0 man ! whose image you are, 
and do not degrade yourself to the condition of the brute. 
You will say, how can I become a man ? By conquering 
your passions. Enter the Church, and be you wolf or ser- 
pent, I will make* a man of you, not by changing your na- 
ture, but your sentiments.’ ” 

“ And you applauded this tirade?” asked Clinias. 

“It is assuredly more eloquent,” said Cratylus, “than 
all the nonsense uttered by our sophists in high-sounding 
phrases.” 

“ But it seems to me that such an address would have 
caused you to hang your heads rather than clap your hands.” 
“ It was a homily upon marriage that we applauded to- 
day,” replied Callicrates. “John often speaks upon this 
subject. He regards the family as the social unit. Many 
families form a people ; as many units form a number. To 
regenerate society, it is necessary to regenerate the family. 
Now, upon marriage depends the happiness or unhappiness, 
the order or disorder, of families. It is only by sanctifying 
marriage that we can elevate the moral level of humanity.” 

“ Golden-mouth attempts the impossible. We are not 
now in the times of Lycurgus and Solon, Nations never 
«* 
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ascend the summit from which they have fallen, nor can fruit 
once decayed recover its freshness. The wisest laws are 
powerless to check the corruption of morals.” % 

“ John would tell you that what is impossible to man is 
possible to God, and the miracle, to prove the divine origin 
of Christianity, will be the moral transformation of the 
world.” 

“ What advice did he give you concerning marriage ?” 

** ‘ Having determined to marry / he said, ‘you hasten to 
consult a lawyer. You wish to know what will be your 
wife’s portion should she die without children ; if she should 
leave but one, if she should leave two or three ; or, you 
inquire if she will come into possession of any of her father’s 
property during his lifetime, or if she will inherit it only 
after his death; you are anxious to discover how much, at 
the division, will be given to the son ; how much to the son- 
in-law ; whether the latter can retain all that will fall to his 
wife’s share, or whether he must return it to her family. 
Although there is question here only of a pecuniary loss, 
you neglect no precaution to guard against it. Is it not un- 
reasonable to attach so much importance to the things of 
this world, and to think so little of your soul and of the 
account you must render at the day of judgment; and yet 
it is the soul which should be the object of all our care. 

I advise those of you who wish to marry, to consult Saint 
Paul, to read attentively what he has written of marriage, 
and to contract no engagement without first learning from 
him what religion demands of you, should you unhappily be 
united to a wicked woman, one given to wine, subject to 
anger or some violent passion. If he permits you to dismiss 
her for one of these vices, and to marry another, take cour- 
age, you run no great danger. But if this be not allowed ; 
if, on the contrary, ho orders you to love her whatever may 
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be her defects, summon all your fortitude, and be prepared 
to bear forever with her vices. Does this appear difficult — 
impossible? Make it your aim, then, to choose, not a rich 
wife, but one who is gentle, kind, and of an equable dis- 
position, knowing well that should you unite yourself to a 
vicious woman, you can break the tie only by disobeying 
the law of God/ ” 

“Excellent advice, undoubtedly, but money will always 
be valued.” 

* 1 ‘I sometimes hear it said that such a one, who was pen- 
niless, has become rich since his marriage; supported by 
his wife, he lives in opulence and luxury. Poor man ! do 
you not blush to be a dependant upon your wife ? Are you 
not covered with confusion at the thought of enriching 
yourself by such means ? The duty of the wife is to pre- 
serve the wealth already accumulated, and to look after the 
affairs of her household. God has given her to us that 
she may aid us in this as in other things. As life is divided 
between public and private affairs, God has appointed a par- 
ticular sphere to each sex. To woman has been assigned 
the private interests of her family ; to man, public interests, 
which call him to the forum, judicial tribunals, the senate,' 
and army. A woman cannot handle a lance or hurl a jave- 
lin, but she can hold the distaff and employ herself zealously 
at home. She cannot discuss questions in the senate, but 
she can give advice concerning her family, and often with 
a more correct judgment than her husband. She cannot 
govern a city, but she can bring up her children, who are 
her treasures ; she can correct her servants, and keep them 
in proper subordination ; she can make home happy to her 
husband, by relieving him of such household employments 
as a man could not properly attend to. Providence has 
decreed that the sex which is fitted for great undertakings 
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should have no aptitude for little things, that the aid of the 
wife might he necessary. For, if the man excelled in 
everything, he might despise the woman ; and, if the woman 
were capable of taking an active part in great affairs, she 
might become proud. God has, therefore, divided the duties 
of the two sexes, not in equal measure, in order to avoid 
any contention as to superiority, but in such a manner that 
the man having the most important and useful position and 
the woman the inferior, the husband might be more honor- 
able in the eyes of the wife, and the wife more submissive 
to the husband. You should then seek virtue and sweet- 
ness of disposition, that you may enjoy concord and unalter- 
able affection. It is not wealth, but peace and happiness 
which is to be sought in marriage. It was instituted, not 
to fill a house with disputes and give occasion to law-suits, 
not that husband and wife should live in perpetual discord, 
making life become a burden, but to secure to man a pre- 
cious support and a refuge amid tempests, to alleviate his 
sorrows, and to recreate him by agreeable intercourse with 
his wife/ ” 

“Well said !” exclaimed Cratylus. “ Plato himself never 
uttered anything more just or striking. Henceforth, Gold- 
en-mouth will find me among the number of his auditors.” 

“ John afterwards reminded us of the history of Rebecca, 
far more touching than that of Andromache and Nausicaa. 
I presume you know it, as you read so much, you must bo 
familiar with the books of Moses.” 

“I cannot accustom myself,” said Melanthus, “to the 
miserable style in which the Egyptian J ews have translated 
into Greek the sacred books of the Hebrews.” 

“ Of what importance are the words if the thoughts are 
sublime ? John told us by what sign Eleazar understood 
that Rebecca had been chosen by God to be the wife of 
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Isaac. He related how, attended by Abraham’s faithful 
servant, she left her father’s house to go to her husband. 
Does Eleazar send for cymbals, flutes, and drums ? Not at 
all. He takes the young girl alone, and departs, con- 
ducted by the angel whom God, at the petition of Abra- 
ham, had given him as a guide. The newly-betrothed 
journeyed, unaccompanied by song or musical instruments, 
but ornamented with a crown more precious than any dia- 
dem — that of the divine benediction. She was not clothed 
in rich garments, but she was adorned by modesty, piety, 
charity, and every virtue. She was not drawn in a sumptu- 
ous chariot ; she rode without pomp upon a camel. In those 
days, the young possessed, not only great qualities of mind 
and heart, but also health of body. They were not accus- 
tomed to the baths, perfumes, paint, fine garments, and 
the thousand luxuries which enervate both soul and body. 
Their education was simple and austere. Thus, without 
having recourse to artificial means, their beauty shone in 
its native brilliancy, heightened by their vigorous health, 
which was unimpaired by indulgence and preserved by the 
labors in which they were constantly engaged. The soul 
was benefited as well as the body. When Rebecca arrived 
m the country which was to be her home, looking up, she 
perceived Isaac, and alighted from the camel. What vigor ! 
what modesty! Addressing the servant who accompanied 
her, she inquired . ‘ Who is the man that comes to meet 
us ? ’ * It is my master,’ replied the servant. Then she cov- 
ered herself with her veil. Remark her prudence, her mod- 
esty, and her purity of soul. Isaac took her for his wife, 
and he loved her so much that it moderated the grief occa- 
sioned by the death of his mother, Sarah. Thercds a mo- 
tive for thus recording the consolation he derived in his sor- 
row from the love of his wife : it is to teach you by what 
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charm3 she won his affections. Who would not love a 
woman so modest, so wise, so good, so charitable, so gen- 
tle, possessed of so much energy of soul and so much vigor 
of body?” 

* * At these words, pronounced with deep feeling, we in- 
terrupted the orator by our applause.” 

‘‘1 would have done the same, had I been there,” said 
Clinias. “John truly merits the title of Golden-mouthed 
which you have bestowed upon him. Some of these days 
we will join the crowd of his admirers, not to do what he 
will tell us, but to enjoy his eloquence.” 

“ In the meantime,” said Melanthus, “don’t forget that 
it is near the hour for supper. We have hardly time to 
prepare by a bath to do justice to the table which Agathocles 
will spread before us.” 

The four friends left Callicrates to continue his walk 
under the portico. They laid aside their garments in the 
apodyterium, and entered the hall heated for the warm-air 
bath. Remaining there only a short time, they soon passed 
into the piscina of hot water. In about a half hour, they 
called the slaves, who scraped them with silver strigils, and 
afterwards anointed them with perfumed oil. When they 
had resumed their garments, they heard the sound of many 
voices under the portico, and they saw passing through the 
street a car of ivory, incrusted with gold, in which were 
seated a young man, and a woman of rare beauty clothed 
with exceeding magnificence. 

* * Long live the Pearl of Antioch ! ” exclaimed those who 
were under the portico. “ Long live Antigone ! ” 

‘ ‘ Long live Nicephorus ! ” added Cratylus. 

{< Whence do they come?” asked Clinias. 

“ Probably from the Odeon. Nicephorus is present at 
every rehearsal of his tragedy. It will soon be represented 
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publicly, and it is said that Pelagia will surpass herself. 
Every day, after the rehearsal, the poet drives her to her 
villa. ,, 

During this conversation, the young men had walked 
towards the house of Agathocles, who, having waited for 
them a long time, was becoming impatient. 

“Idlers are often the least punctual,” he said, as they 
were admitted by the servant, whose dog barked a noisy 
welcome to the well-known visitors. “ You will not remain 
long in the hall. My Sicilian cook has just given notice to 
the slaves to be ready. They will open the doors of the 
supper-room as soon as they have taken your sandals and 
washed your feet.” 

Wc will not describe at length the supper given to his 
young friends by Agathocles. There was nothing remark- 
able about it, and it was inferior to many banquets given 
at Rome in which the sons of comedians, such as Olodius, 
rivaled the richest patricians in folly and prodigality. They 
had no hash made of camels’ heels, nor pies of sows’ ud- 
ders, nor ragouts of the tongues of flamingos, crests of 
cocks, and nightingales’ brains. There appeared an ele- 
gance without pomp, and an abundance without profusion. 
Purple cushions rested on ivory lounges. At each end of 
the table was a golden pitcher, one containing the wine of 
Thasos, and the other wine from Syracuse. Neither Faler- 
nian nor Cecubian wines were offered to the guests. Well- 
trained slaves arranged the dishes symmetrically, and the 
joints were skillfully cut. There were three courses, as 
was the custom ; the first consisting of shell-fish, eggs, and 
vegetables ; the second of fish, game, and meats ; and the 
last of fruits, preserves, and cakes. After the slaves had 
placed the third course upon the table, they presented a small 
bowl filled with water and a fine linen napkin to each guest, 
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who washed his hands ; they then retired, and the sympo- 
sium, properly so-called, commenced. Agathocles had or- 
dered neither dancers nor flute-players to enliven the last 
hour of the banquet. The pagans indulged without scruple 
in these sensual amusements, when they did not care to 
attend the combats of gladiators. But the Christians se- 
verely condemned the introduction of songs and dances at a 
time when the head was clouded by wine, and men like 
Agathocles, who wished to stand well in the estimation of 
all parties, did not permit themselves these pleasures. 
When the two pitchers had been nearly emptied, conversa- 
tion became so brisk that no other amusement was required. 

* * I drink to the health of Nicephorus,” said Cratylus, 
“and I wish him all the success which he deserves.” 

“And which he will not obtain,” said Agathocles. “It 
is useless for him to cherish the hope of resuscitating trag- 
edy. I grant that he has talent; I am even willing to 
acknowledge him to be equal to Euripides ; but dramatic 
poetry can only exist when it is comprehended, loved, and 
applauded by a whole people. Such men no longer exist as 
those Athenians who shpddered at the representation of the 

* Persians/ and were moved to tears by the misfortunes of 
the king whom they themselves had conquered.” 

“ You are right. The crowd who rush eagerly to see 

* Diana Beaten with Rods ’ would desert the theatre if, 
instead of this buffoonery, there were to bo a representation 
of * Promotheus Chained.’ ” 

“ But why should we despair of the renovation of art? 
Why resign ourselves to see the theatre disgraced by these 
shameful pantomimes ? On the contrary, we should try to 
purify the popular taste. Is the mass insensible to the 
beautiful, and incapable of preferring that which elevates the 
soul to that which corrupts it? Was not (Edipns at Colonos 
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applauded ? Pelagia, it is true, personated Antigone, and 
there is but one Pelagia in the world.” 

“In the time of Sophocles, tragedy was a great medium 
of instruction. The choir reminded the people of their duty 
towards the gods and men. While the priests of Jupiter 
and Minerva contented themselves with immolating victims 
and never attempted to instruct, the tragic poets were the 
most noble interpreters of ancient wisdom. Now, all is 
changed. Since the coming of Christ, there exists on earth 
a priesthood charged to teach all nations. If you desire to 
know the lessons they give, go hear John, the Golden- 
mouthed. Hereafter, the theatre will serve only as an 
amusement, and the less serious it is, the more it will 
attract. People will frequent it to please the eye, but not 
to satisfy the mind.” 

“Then you, also, my dear Agathocles, have become a 
partisan of Golden-mouth ?” 

“Not at all. I admire his eloquence, but I think it 
exaggerated. He preaches too often about giving alms. 
He will never persuade me that I do wrong in enjoying my 
fortune, and in using my money to procure myself all the 
pleasures of life. Is it my fault that poverty exists? Ho 
wishes us to free our slaves. What would become of us 
without servants? If he would induce us to embrace his 
religion, he must make its practices less difficult. By his 
severity, he forces us to regret the charming gods of pagan- 
ism, who imposed no disagreeable duty.” 

‘ * I could adopt the opinions of Golden-mouth if he were 
satisfied with condemning the exhibition of women and the 
immodest dances which are witnessed daily at the theatre 
without disgust and even with pleasure, but I cannot pardon 
his prohibition of chariot races.” 

“ Particularly when Myrrhinus is to enter the lists with 
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his four black horses, which will certainly win the stake 
to-morrow.” 

“I think he will' be distanced by Frutex, who has just 
arrived from Rome, where he was five times victorious at 
the great circus.” 

“ He has just purchased from an Arabian merchant four 
horses, which run with amazing rapidity.” 

“Do you forget that the horses of Myrrhinus are 
descended from Tisiphone and Phlegethon, which have 
always won the prize?” 

“ I bet a hundred drachmas for Frutex.” 

“ Two hundred drachmas for Myrrhinus.” 

“ Three hundred for Frutex.” 

“ Four hundred for Myrrhinus.” 

“ On which does Clinias bet?” 

“ He is asleep. The wine of Syracuse always has that 
effect upon him.” 

“ Melanthus has only tasted the wine of Thasos, so it will 
not be taking him at a disadvantage if I propose my enigma 
now.” 

“Bravo! Cratylus. Let us preserve this old custom, 
which seems falling into disuse. There is no pleasant ban- 
quet without an enigma. Silence.” 

Wlisn again in my glory and splendor arrayed, 

I exhibit my radiant face, 

There is no purer beauty than mine e’er displayed, 

But my office such beauty should grace : 

For a messenger faithful am I of a king 
Ever welcomed and cherished by all, 

And whene’er the glad tidings — his coming — I bring, 

’Tis then earth’s brightest smiles on mo fall. 

* * I will give this gold cup to the one who guesses it.” 

“ I give it up,” said Clinias. 
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* ‘ pill my cup with Syracusan wine,” said Melanthus, ‘ 1 1 
drink to the Cumean Sibyl. Prepare, my poor Cratylus, to 
lose a thousand drachmas. The gold cup is mine. The 
word of the enigma is: Aurora.” 

“I acknowledge myself vanquished,” said Cratylus. 

“ And I also,” said Melanthus. 11 The Syracusan wino 
is producing its effect upon me, and I must rest my head 
upon those cushions. To-morrow, after the chariot races, 
we will have our five games of dice.” 

Here we leave the guests of Agathocles to sleep undis- 
turbed, and we will introduce Nicephorus to the reader. 



CHAPTER H. 

THE TIIREE STUDENTS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

CEPIIORUS was descended from a rich Syrian 
family, which had established itself at Antioch, 
and had soon adopted the Greek language and 
habits. Syriac was his maternal tongue, but 
when very young, he had been confided to the care of Greek 
professors. He was irresistibly attracted to poetry. His 
first compositions bore the impress of the Oriental spirit, with 
its bold metaphors and grand conceptions. He found it diffi- 
cult to conform to Grecian simplicity. The rhetorician whose 
lectures he attended gave a representation of the tragedy of 
Electra, performed by his pupils, at the sumptuous dwelling 
of one of them. Nicephorus personated Orestes. What was 
only an amusement for his companions, made so deep an im- 
pression on his ardent soul, that it decided his career for 
life. From that moment he proposed to himself an object 
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difficult to attain, but lie devoted to its pursuit all the energy 
of his character and all the faculties of his mind. His 
earnest desire and hope was to restore to tragedy the glory 
and moral influence it formerly possessed, and to regenerate 
the theatre, which had fallen almost as low among the 
Greeks as among the Romans. 

Nicephorus wished to prepare by long and hard study for 
the composition of the tragedies, of which he had already 
traced a plan, and which, he believed, would restore her 
ancient grandeur to Greece. Antioch could teach him 
nothing more. Instruction was given only in rhetoric or the 
art of discoursing agreeably upon all subjects, the most 
frivolous as well as the most serious. He determined, 
therefore, to pass a few years at Alexandria, which was then 
the most learned city in the world, and in which were to be 
found many commentators upon Homer and the Greek 
tragic poets. 

Although accustomed at Antioch to the magnificence and 
turmoil of a great city, Nicephorus was deeply impressed by 
the extent of Alexandria, the beauty of its monuments, the 
imposing appearance of its two ports, which sent out innu- 
merable vessels to bear along the shores of the Mediterra- 
nean the riches of Africa and Asia. When Dinocrates, 
engineer of Alexander the Great, designed the plan of the 
city which was to bear the name of the young conqueror, he 
traced upon the ground a Macedonian cloak, assigning to it 
four leagues in circuit Alexandria lay between the sea 
and Lake Mareotis. A long causeway connected the island 
of Pharos with the mainland, and separated the two ports. 
The smaller possessed the safer harbor, and was called 
Eunoste or the Fortunate Return. A canal furnished a 
communication between this and Lake Mareotis. Two 
large streets intersected the city in the form of a cross. 
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One, running east and west, was thirty stadia long; the 
other, going from north to south, was only ten stadia in 
length. The narrowest streets were sufficiently wide to 
allow horses and chariots to pass without difficulty. To the 
east of the city was situated the royal palace, called, with 
the surrounding grounds, the Bruchion ; to the west, lay the 
necropolis, or city of the dead. Many monuments attracted 
the attention of the traveller ; in the island of Pharos, the 
tower erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus, in which fires were 
nightly kindled, in order to light the harbor ; in the Bru- 
chion, the ruins of the museum burned by Julius Caesar, 
where the kings of Egypt had collected forty thousand vol- 
umes, and where a number of learned men, supported by 
the state, taught all the sciences gratuitously; before the 
entrance of the royal palace, two obelisks, called by the 
people Cleopatra’s Needles ; outside the walls, the column 
of Diocletian, called also Pompey’s Pillar ; in the section of 
Ilachotis, the famous Serapeum, a temple consecrated to all 
the divinities of Egypt, but particularly to Serapis. This 
temple contained a library and an observatory; there, 
astronomers, mathematicians, and philosophers gave gratui- 
tous lessons. Alexandria was a literary as well as a com- 
mercial city, and we are compelled to add that it was a 
voluptuous city. To be convinced of this, it sufficed to 
cast a glance, at any hour of the day, upon the canal of 
Canopus, and it would be seen covered with barges, orna- 
mented with flowers, bearing along musicians, idlers, and 
frivolous women. Public groves and gardens, adorned by 
statues, occupied a great portion of the city. Tho most 
beautiful surrounded the Forum, where courts of justice 
were held. Broad walks surrounding the museum were 
rendered agreeable by the thick branches of the trees which 
bordered them on each side. There was also a walk, a 
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stadium in length, under the portico of the gymnasium. 
Outside the city, not far from the gate of Canopus, was a 
vast hippodrome, and near this the baths of Cleopatra, 
deserving, from the beauty of the marble which decorated 
them, to bear the name of that queen who was so prodigal 
of her treasures. About the middle of the city stood the 
Panium, a kind of artificial hill, the summit of which was 
attained by a winding staircase. From this height, one 
could form an idea of the extent of Alexandria, as the eye 
could here take in its harbors, its canals, the surrounding 
country, and, in the distance, the different branches of the 
Nile at its mouth. 

Nicephorus devoted the first few days, after his arrival, 
to visiting such places of note as were worthy his attention. 
He felt lost in this immense city where he had neither rela- 
tions nor friends. He engaged lodgings of an elderly 
woman — a widow — who supported herself by renting apart- 
ments to students and supplying their table. Usually, she 
had many young people remaining with her, but, at that 
time, Nicephorus was her only guest. Had he not de- 
termined to form but few friendships, and those with com- 
panions having tho same tastes and habits as himself, he 
might easily have made acquaintance with some of the 
young Syrians, whom he met daily, at the hours of the 
lectures at the Scrapeum and at the Museum. But he 
soon discovered that among the large ntimber of students 
who crowded Alexandria from all the cities of the empire, 
the greater part were attracted less by the desire of instruct- 
ing themselves than by the facilities afforded them for all 
kinds of dissipation. The professors were so numerous 
that the students found it impossible to follow all the courses 
of lectures, but they were obliged to choose those which 
bod reference to the particular atudiei they wished to 
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pursue. Two grammarians, Horapollo and Olympiodorus, 
were then renowned for their beautiful diction and the 
advantage derived from their lectures. They were thor- 
oughly conversant with all the great Greek poets, and com- 
mented upon them with as much discernment as erudition. 
Olympiodorus paid greater attention to historical questions 
and literary comparisons. Horapollo delighted in compar- 
ing Greek traditions with those of Egypt and the East. 

Whilst attending these lectures, Nicephorus was some- 
times placed near a young man whose appearance and 
manners inspired him with a deep sympathy. They 
exchanged a few words, and soon a mutual inclination 
brought them frequently together, and thus commenced a 
strong friendship. After each lecture, they walked in the 
public gardens, and, in intimate conversations, they com- 
municated to each other the impression made upon them by 
the words of the professor. When Nicephorus felt that he 
was not alone in this immense city of Alexandria, he 
regretted less his native land, and from that moment he 
labored more ardently and with a firm hope of obtaining 
the success he desired. 

His friend was named Synesius. He was born at Cyrene, 
on the coast of Africa, in 370, and belonged to one of the 
most considerable families of the country. Rich, and 
loving letters and the sciences, he went when quite young 
to Alexandria, that he might profit by the lessons so freely 
given by the most able masters. He studied geometry and 
astronomy under the direction of Theon, and attended at 
the same time the lectures on philosophy delivered by 
Hierocles. Rut these sciences did not engage his entire 
attention, and, from time to time, he sought in poetry an 
agreeable diversion. He did not aspire, like Nicephorus, to 
renevate tragedy. He bad not the inspiration necessary for 
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the composition of great poems. But he wrote with ele- 
gance and in harmonious metre philosophical stanzas. His 
hymns had not the brilliancy of the odes of Pindar, nor the 
grace of the little verses of Anacreon. He read them to a 
small number of chosen friends, whose approbation he pre- 
ferred to that of the crowd, and he surprised them by the 
Attic elegance of his style, as well as by his originality of 
thought. 

* ‘ I can compare your hymns, dear Synesius,” said Nice- 
phorus to him, “to nothing existing in Greek literature. 
You express in beautiful poetical language, ideas which 
have originated only in this land of Egypt, where, for so 
many centuries, all systems have mingled in inextricable 
confusion. At one moment, I recognize in your verses a 
disciple of Plato ; the next, I seem to be listening to a 
Christian. Often, you recall what we know imperfectly of 
the antique doctrines of the sages of India.” 

Previous to the arrival of Nicephorus, the most intimate 
friend of Synesius at Alexandria, was a young Christian, a 
poet like himself, named Theotime, a native of Constantina. 

“All that I have, should be yours also,” he said one day 
to Nicephorus. “ I wish to give you the enjoyment of the 
purest friendship. You cannot know Theotime without 
loving him. You will be won as I was, by the beauty of 
his expression, the music of his voice and the charm of his 
conversation. Are you in trouble, he will hasten to con- 
sole you. In whatever manner you may happen to need 
him, he will be ever at your service. But before making 
you acquainted with him, I must inform you that he is a 
Christian. * 

“ Of what consequence is that, provided he docs not 
undertake to convert me.” 

k l acknowledge (bat bo would rejoice to impart his faith 
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to you, but be will never urge it. Ardently as be desires 
to withdraw me from Plato and bring me to Christ, the 
difference of our religious sentiments has never diminished 
our friendship. I would lose his esteem, were I to have 
pagan morality, and were I foolishly to burn incense before 
a statue of Osiris or Jupiter. But you and I leave idolatry 
to the ignorant crowd, and the sensual enjoyments of Alex- 
andria to youths clad in purple, who prefer the base pleasures 
of a corrupt life to the elegancies of a refined life.” 

“ Is he a poet?” 

1 * You would be surprised by the manner in which he 
explains Eschylus and Sophocles. He might even lead you 
to Christianity through a profound study of these two 
tragic poets.” 

“ Conduct me to him. I shall be pleased to be thrown in 
intimate intercouse with a Christian.” 

“We will look for him on the peak of the Isle of Pharos. 
It is one of his favorite walks. He loves to sit at sunset on 
the rocks viewing the immensity of the sea ; the sight, he 
says, gives him a feeling of the infinite.” 

As he anticipated, Synesius found him on the sea shore. 
From that day Nicephorus had another friend. The three 
young men became inseparable ; they recreated together, 
and frequently met at the same table, where was spread 
before them a banquet far less simple than Theotime would 
have desired. Nicephorus denied himself only those pleas- 
ures which were repugnant to his refined nature, and Synesius 
enjoyed all the innocent amusements which his large fortune 
enabled him to procure. Theotime alone understood the 
words of St. Paul as to the necessity of chastising the body, 
that it might not be a capricious master, but a servant 
ready to obey the will of the soul. 

The three friends did not always attend the same lectures. 
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Whilst Synesius went to the Serapeum to make astronomi- 
cal observations under the direction of Theon, and Nice- 
phorus committed to writing the commentaries of Hora- 
pollo of whom he was a most assiduous disciple, Theotime 
frequented the school of sacred science. This celebrated 
school, founded by Saint Pathenes, and afterwards directed 
by such men as Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, who 
surpassed in erudition and eloquence the most renowned 
pagan philosophers, was at that time conducted by Didy- 
mus the blind, one of the most extraordinary literary men 
of the fourth century. 

Didymus was born in 314 at Alexandria. He became 
blind when he was four years of age. But so great was 
his desire of information, so bright his intellect, and so 
quick and retentive was his memory, that he learned through 
the hearing, those sciences which seemed absolutely to 
require sight for their acquisition. He listened atten- 
tively to the lectures of the most distinguished masters, and 
carefully preserved the remembrance of their instructions. 
He employed a part of the night, in having read to him the 
sacred Scriptures or the writings of the early Fathers of the 
Church and of the Greek philosophers. Whatever was 
read to him was engraven on his memory. He could repeat 
the most remarkable writings of the poets and orators. By 
means of wooden figures, he studied all the geometrical 
propositions and astronomical calculations. When still 
quite young, he taught grammar, rhetoric and dialectics. 
The philosophers who disputed with him acknowledged 
themselves conquered by the force of his arguments. They 
could not comprehend how he had acquired such vast knowl- 
edge without being able to read. His piety equalled his 
erudition. Worthy successor of Clement and Origen, he 
regarded all the sciences as auxiliaries to philosophy, 
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Saint Athanasius was fortunate in having such a master 
to whom he could entrust the direction of the school of the 
sacred sciences. Didymus vigorously combatted Arianism, 
and confirmed many wavering souls ’fin their allegiance to 
the true faith. He was justly esteemed a prodigy. I lis 
reputation attracted numbers to Alexandria; some influenced 
only by the desire of becoming acquainted with him,* others 
with the intention of following his lectures. Saint Jerome, 
after having grown old in the study of the Holy Scriptures, 
did not disdain to pass a month at Alexandria, for the sole 
purpose of consulting Didymus, and of begging him to 
clear up his doubts as to the meaning of certain obscure pas- 
sages. He named him his master. “ Let no one,” he said, 
“call him Didymus the blind, but Didymus the clear- 
sighted ; for, if he sees not what is on earth, he sees what 
is in heaven.” 

Didymus received a visit from Saint Anthony, when that 
illustrious solitary left the desert for a time to go to Alex- 
andria to reproach the Arians of that place for their obstin- 
acy and impiety. “Do you not regret the loss of your 
sight ? ” asked the Saint. Didymus did not at first dare 
reply to this question. Saint Anthony reiterated it, urging 
him to speak the truth with simplicity. Then the billed 
man humbly answered : “I acknowledge that my blindness 
causes me deep sorrow.” “I am astonished,” said the soli- 
tary, “that a man upon whom God has bestowed such 
bright spiritual light should regret a sense possessed in com- 
mon with man by flies, ants, and despicable animals. 
Rejoice rather that your soul is gifted with that sight which 
is found only in apostles, saints, and angels, and by which 
wc see G od himself.” 

The spiritual sight of Didymus was sometimes miraculous. 
Towards the end of the reign of Julian the Apostate, he 
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was overwhelmed with sorrow in reflecting upon the lament- 
able condition to which the persecution of that perfidious 
prince had reduced the Church. He had recourse to fasting 
and prayer, in order to move the divine mercy. One day, 
such was his affliction that he took ho food, and, when night 
came, he still refused all nourishment, but continued 
lamenting and praying God to restore peace to His Church. 
At length he fell asleep, and was ravished in ecstacy. Ho 
saw white horses rushing through the air, and he heard their 
riders exclaiming : * * Tell Didymus that Julian has been 
killed this night, at this very hour. Let him make it known 
to the Bishop Athanasius.” Didymus arose immediately 
and disclosed to Saint Athanasius the vision he had had. It 
proved to be true. Julian died the night of the 26th-27th 
June, in the year 363. 

Such was the holy and learned master whose lessons, in 
the school of sacred sciences, were assiduously attended by 
Theotime. He was sometimes accompanied by Synesius, 
whose philosophical quietism was disturbed by the teaching 
of Didymus, as it compelled him to reflect seriously upon 
his obligation to profess the Christian faith. Theotime 
hoped also to induce Nicephorus to join to the study of the 
Greek poets that of the Sacred Scriptures. But he wished 
to lead him gently and without effort to the chair of Didy- 
mus. He avoided sharp discussions, which only serve to 
strengthen resistance. He kept a strict guard over all his 
words and actions, in order that his conduct might furnish 
his friends a moral proof of the truth of Christianity. He 
hoped, from the grace of God, time, and favorable events, 
a complete conversion. 

Synesius and Nicephorus were returning one day towards 
the Forum, after a walk along the banks of Lake Marcotis. 
When passing through a street built up of modest-looking 
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the Forum, after a walk along the banks of Lake Mareotis. 
When passing through a street built up of modest-looking 
houses, they were accosted by a man dressed in the style of 
the philosophers. He carried in his arms a little child 
wrapped in a brown woolen cloak. 

“Would you be so kind, my brothers, as to do me a 
favor?” he said, bending lowly before them. 

“We will be happy to serve you,” replied Synesius, 
much astonished. 

* * There is in that house a patient who must be taken as 
soon as possible to the nosocomiwn. He is too weak to go 
unsupported. I will give him my arm if you will have the 
kindness to accompany me, and leave this child at the hospi- 
tal for orphans.” 

Nicephorus at once took charge of the little child. The 
stranger left them, but soon returned, supporting a young 
man with all the tender solicitude of a father. 

“ This unfortunate man, I presume, has no relatives, and 
you are his only friend,” said Synesius. 

“I am a deacon of the church of Alexandria, and my 
office is to visit the poor and sick of this quarter. A pious 
Christian lady informed me this morning that this young 
man had been abandoned by his family from the fear that 
his illness might be contagious. I have come to take him 
to tho nosocomium , where, thanks be to God, wo have sev- 
eral-cells vacant. I picked up, at the corner of the street 
of Heliopolis, this child, which had been placed in a basket 
bearing this inscription : * For the Christians, if they wish 
it.’ Shall we not save those whom their mothers abandon?’’ 

Synesius, deeply moved, asked no more questions. They 
walked on in silence until they came to a collection of small 
houses. 
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“ This is our hospital,” said the deacon, “ will you come 
in?” 

After crossing a narrow vestibule, they entered a large 
court-yard surrounded by cells. The greater part of the 
doors were open, and in each cell they perceived a patient. 
The men, on the right, were served by deacons, and the 
women, on the left, by deaconesses. The young man was 
at once conducted to the cell destined for him. At the 
extremity of the court-yard, behind a stone balustrade, little 
children were playing on the grass-plot encircling a foun- 
tain. The deacon passed beyond the balustrade, and con- 
ducted the visitors to a hall where twelve poor persons were 
served by a venerable old man ; he was the prefect of the 
patients. The deacon whispered a few words to the old 
man, who approached the visitors and said to them : 

“You have just accomplished a work of mercy; the 
divine Master will recompense you. Whatever you do to 
the least of H is brethren, you do to Himself. He will re- 
ward even a glass of cold water given in His name.” 

“ Pray for us, Father,” said Synesius, “ that we may one 
day be Christians like yourself.” 

“ If you love the poor,” replied the old man, “ you will 
sooner or later become the disciples of Him who came to 
open the kingdom of heaven to the poor.” 

Leaving the nosocomium, the two friends, overpowered 
by emotion, walked for some time without speaking. Syne- 
sius first broke the silence. 

4 ‘ Here are tragedies, dear Nicephorus, more moving than 
those of Euripides, and the unraveling of which is more 
useful to humanity. We dream of imaginary misfortunes, 
and there are real ones around us which it is in our power 
to relieve — an act more praiseworthy than singing of them 
in beautiful verses.* 
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“I confess that those Christians who take care of the 
sick and of orphans are heroic. But we cannot all devote 
ourselves in the same manner. The gods have given differ- 
ent tastes to mortals. Whilst skilful physicians minister to 
those who suffer, must there not be philosophers to instruct 
those who are in good health, and poets to amuse them ? ” 

“ Christians serve the poor through a sense of duty and 
not from inclination. Religious faith is the principle of 
their conduct. They believe that God so loved man as to 
become incarnate and die for him, and they also believe 
that, in order to resemble God, they must love men as he 
did, even so far as to die for them, if necessary.” 

“ Is their belief true? Or is it an error more simple 
and sublime than the poetical fables of Homer?” 

“ I believe it to be truth.” 

“You are then a Christian, Synesius? ” 

1 ‘ I ought to be ; but I have not the courage, and I con- 
tent myself with being a philosopher. Perhaps I would 
have more moral strength had I not been born of opulent 
parents, and accustomed from my earliest childhood to all 
the luxuries of life. I feel that a rich man can with diffi- 
culty enter the kingdom of Christ. All restraint annoys 
me. I must be free to do as I will, and to think what I 
choose. I would be ashamed to be a pagan, but I am 
afraid to become a Christian. I form my own religion, 
selecting from Plato and the Gospel those doctrines which 
please my imagination.” 

“Nothing is more worthy of reason than this freedom 
of choice. In the present confusion of religions and 
systems, the philosophical school of Alexandria renders an 
incomparable service to the world. It teaches us to make 
a proper selection, to keep the ipean between extreme theo- 
ries, to be neither too credulous nor too skeptical, and to 
make the discovery of truth an individual work.” 
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“ One reflection, however, disturbs me. If Christianity, 
like the philosophy of Plato or Pythagoras, be but a pro- 
duction of human intelligence, we are undoubtedly at lib- 
erty to adopt those of its doctrines which satisfy our minds 
and reject the others ; but if the divine intelligence, if the 
Word according to the expression of Plato and Saint John, 
really became incarnate in Jesus Christ, this Man-God 
could only have brought truth upon earth. Who are we to 
control his doctrine? We cannot, without blasphemy, 
reject anything taught by the Church which he has estab- 
lished. What man will dare say to God : * In this, you 
speak truth ; there, you teach error ? 9 ” 

Thus, the reflections of Synesius brought him nearer and 
nearer to Christianity. They were preparing him for an 
entire submission of his mind to revealed dogmas, and for 
an exterior profession of the faith. Theotime did not push 
his friends, but he watched attentively the progress of their 
thoughts. The three young men avoided religious contro- 
versies, while studying together all that was worthy of note 
in Alexandria. 

They visited what remained of the catacombs of the city 
of the dead, under the guidance of Horapollo, who was pre- 
paring his book upon the signification of Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. Numerous beetles decorated the descent to the 
catacombs. “ The beetle,” said their guide, “ which forms 
a ball of dung, rolls it from east to west and buries it for 
twenty-eight days, is the emblem of the great First Cause, 
who created the sun and marked out its path through the 
heavens.” They perceived, above a room used for inter- 
ments, an allegorical painting. A child and an old man 
were represented, having at their right hand a sparrow- 
hawk, and at their left a fish and a crocodile. They exam- 
ined for a long time the meaning of this hieroglyphic . ‘ * The 
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sparrow-hawk,” said Horapollo, “ is the image of the divin- 
ity, the fish is the emblem of hatred, and the crocodile of 
audacity; we may thus express the idea intended to be 
conveyed by this picture : * Oh ! you who are born, fend who 
die, the divinity hates audacity/ They remarked else- 
where the image of the goddess Neith and of the god Ra. 
Below the goddess was this inscription : “I am what is and 
what will be : no mortal has raised the veil which covers 
me : the fruit I produced has become a sun.” Below the 
god were these words: “You send forth your rays, 0 
father of the gods, upon your mother: every day your 
mother receives you in her arms. When you enlighten the 
abode of night, you reunite yourself to your mother the 
sun.” 

“ These inscriptions carry us back to the earliest period 
of Egyptian mythology. When the primitive idea of a living 
and creating God became obscured among the Egyptians, 
they admired a kind of material pantheism. They placed 
in the sun the principle of life and fecundity, and they 
gave the name of Ra to their solar god. The sun, however, 
is but a portion of the immensity of nature. They sup- 
posed then that he had been produced from chaotic and 
obscure primitive matter, which they adored under the 
name of Neith as the first cause of all that exists. The 
sun shines upon matter and makes it fruitful ; all being is 
the result of their union. These two principal divinities 
were differently named in the various Egyptian cities where 
they received public worship. The multiplicity of the 
names produced the multiplicity of the Egyptian gods* 
The Phthah of Memphis, the Ammon of Thebes, the Thoth 
of Hermopolis, were the same as the solar god Ra. Later, 
the same god was called Osiris ; and Neith, or universal 
matter, both daughter and mother of the sun, took the name 
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of Isis. In the course of time, borrowing from Greek 
mythology, they imagined Osiris to have been killed by 
Typhon and avenged by his son Hours, who consoles Isis, 
his mother. Alexandria possesses a colossal statue of Sera- 
pis, the most recent of the gods of this country. He rep- 
resents a mingling of the Greek and Egyptian worship. 
He is a disfigured Jupiter.” % 

Horapollo, at the request of Synesius, exposed in all its 
details the myth of Isis and Osiris. 

“ Typhon appears to me a good representation of Gainas, 
who exiled Aurelian — a man as beneficent as Osiris. A 
witty allegory might be written, founded upon contempo- 
rary events of our own history under the enigmatical title : 
The Egyptian. An explanation might be given of the 
causes of the power obtained by the Goths in the empire, 
and the government of Providence would be justified.” 

They penetrated into some sepulchral rooms cut out of 
the rock, and ornamented with sculpture and pictures, 
which were covered by a thick dust. They noticed many 
mummies enclosed in coffins of odoriferous wood. 

“ For what reason did the Egyptians embalm the bodies 
of their dead, instead of burning them ? ” asked Nicephorus. 

, “ They believed that the happiness of just souls after 
death consisted not only in dwelling with the gods in a kind 
of Olympus, where they continued such occupations as had 
furnished them with pleasure on earth, but also by having 
constant communication with the bodies they had animated. 
To embalm the body was to enable the soul to return to it 
for thousands of years. Read these inscriptions: ‘Your 
head belongs to you, by it you live ; your eye is yours, you 
see by it ; your ears are your own, you hear by them ; your 
nose belongs to jou, you breathe through it.’ And 
another; f You see with your eyes, hear with your ears, 
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speak with your mouth, and walk with your feet. Your 
divine soul is in heaven accomplishing the transformations 
which you love. Ammon permits you to appear each day 
upon earth. Hours, the avenger of his father, accompanies 
your divine body, whilst your soul remains in the abode of 
all the gods, and returns to the sanctuary which pleases it.’ ” 
“ What punishment did they imagine for wicked souls ?” 
“They supposed that they had not the power of re-entering 
their bodies at will. They were condemned to animate the 
bodies of animals for three thousand years. After this 
expiation, they returned upon earth in human form. They 
were successively aquatic animals, quadrupeds, birds, and 
lastly men. In this state they received the germ of immor- 
tality, were changed into genii, and finally attained the 
choir of the gods.” 

“It is undoubtedly in consequence of their belief in 
metempsychosis that the Egyptians likewise embalmed the 
bodies of oxen, dogs, cats, and other animals.” 

“ They did this from a religious motive. Astonished by 
the mysteries presented in the life of animals, they were 
persuaded that the gods, in order to dwell among men, 
entered the bodies of animals. They chose these in prefer- 
ence to man, because he has free will, and could not be 
used as a passive instrument.” 

Leaving the obscure labyrinth of the city of the dead, 
Nicephorus said to Theotime : * * The mythological concep- 
tions of the Egyptians appear to me very gross, when com- 
pared with those of Greece. How superior are the gods 
of Homer and Phidias to the gods with a ram’s head sur- 
mounted by a serpent, or the head of a vulture surmounted 
by a beetle.” 

“So long as each people creates its own religion, it 

necessarily bears the impress of its spirit and character } 
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and so long as there arc national religions, each nation will 
consider its worship the best. To enable religion to fulfil 
its office of uniting instead of dividing men, it must be one, 
and the people must have the same faith, the same prayers, 
and the same worship.” 

“ But how can a whole people be taught to accept the 
same religion ?” 

‘ * By teaching them what God has revealed and not what 
man has invented. There can be no union among men 
without a universal religion, and no universal religion, 
without revelation.” 

Shortly after this conversation, the learned men of Alex- 
andria received the exciting intelligence that Hypatid? the 
beautiful daughter of Theon, pronounced unanimously a 
second Minerva, was about to commence a public course of 
lectures on astronomy and philosophy. Hypatia merited 
the admiration she excited. Among the celebrated 
women whose praises have been sounded by ancient 
historians, none possessed more extensive information, 
more varied talents, a clearer mind, or more eloquent 
speech. She was educated by her father, himself one of 
the most profound mathematicians and most able astrono- 
mers of the age. He has left a commentary upon Ptol- 
emy’s great work, Suntaxis Megiste , which the Arabs have 
translated and called Almageste. But learned as Theon 
was, he had soon imparted all his knowledge to his daughter, 
and he had nothing more to teach her. She became her 
own instructress, and passed entire days, sometimes a portion 
of the night also, in studying the writings of the most famous 
geometricians. She composed an astronomical table, and 
commented upon the arithmetic of Diophantes and the trea- 
tise of Apollonius of Pergcs on conic sections. The study 
of the exact sciences did not divert her attention from phi* 
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losophy and literature. She was familiar with the writings of 
the Neo-Platonists, and she continued the work of Plotinus, 
Porphyry and Iamblichus, and endeavored to write the 
different theories propounded by the great philosophical 
schools. Hypatia’s exterior gifts were as remarkable as 
her intellectual ones, and they made a deeper impression 
upon the mass of her auditors. In comparing her to the 
Muses, reference was made to her beauty rather than her 
genius. She had the whiteness, delicate features and 
exquisite proportions of those Greek statues which command 
admiration by their grace and majesty. Her light hair fell 
in luxuriant tresses over her shoulders and added to her 
charms. Her eyes were of a pale blue and they lacked 
lustre. This was the only imperfection of her finished 
beauty. But nothing equalled the magic of her words. 
She spoke the purest Greek with the Athenian accent, and 
even in teaching geometry, her voice was as sweet as an 
ASolian harp. Her speech was usually calm and slow, but 
she would become animated when treating certain philo- 
sophical questions ; then, her enunciation, rapid, passionate, 
and panting, electrified her hearers. She loved the mur- 
murs of admiration and the noise of applause. She was 
conscious of her talent, and only esteemed those who were 
capable of appreciating it. She despised the ignorant 
crowd, but she endeavored to please those whose praise was 
of any value. She had excited much passion, but had 
never returned it. She had never loved, nor did she caro 
to be loved ; she was contented with being admired. It 
was well known that she had no intention of submitting to 
the yoke of Hymen, either in order to be free to devote 
herself to her studies, or, perhaps, to add to her other glo- 
ries, that of virginity, which the pagans had learned from the 
Christians to value. Not the least shadow of suspicion tar * 
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nished the purity of her morals. She had too much pride 
to descend from the high position she had attained. She, 
however, allowed young men to visit her frequently, on 
condition that they would forget she was a woman. Know- 
ing the respect she inspired, no one found fault with her 
for being nearly always in the company of learned men and 
philosophers. Calumny dared not attack her reputation. 
Notwithstanding her noble intellect, she remained strongly 
attached to paganism, and was provoked by the increasing 
triumph of Christianity, which exalted humility as a neces- 
sary virtue, and condemned pride as a capital vice. 

Synesius, being a pupil of Theon, was already acquainted 
with Hypatia. He spoke of her with enthusiasm and per- 
suaded Nicephorus, for whom mathematics possessed few 
charms, to attend her first lecture upon astronomy. 
Curiosity collected a large crowd at an early hour. 
Hypatia rode to the museum in a chariot drawn by two 
white mules. Upon her entrance into the hall, she 
was greeted by a burst of applause which gratified her, but 
brought no blush to her cheek. She eulogized astronomy, 
and marked out the plan she proposed to pursue in her 
instructions, not in the timid accents of a new professor, 
but in the confident manner of an experienced master. 
Long and loud applause succeeded her last words. The 
people wished to convey her in triumph to her residence, but 
she refused the honor in a decided tone which prevented 
persistance. Although pleased with the effect produced by 
her incomparable beauty, she valued only the homage 
exacted by her learning, and cared not for the respect paid 
her as a remarkable woman. 

Hypatia’s first lecture made upon Nicephorus an impres- 
sion for which he was not prepared. He called up all his 
mythological remembrances in order to praise her. Had 
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not philosophy destroyed his faith in pagan fables, he 
would have regarded her as a goddess descended from 
Olympus to reveal to man the secrets of heaven. 

“ Astronomy has conquered,” he said the next day to 
Synesius. * ‘ Take me to Theon’s, that I may become more 
intimately acquainted with Hypatia. I could not resist, 
yesterday, the pleasure of letting her know that she had a 
poet among her auditors.” 

“ Audacious mortal, you do not know how completely this 
proud muse despises love verses.” 

“ I hope my epigram did not rouse her indignation ?” 

“Repeat your lines to me, although I tremble to hear 
them.” 

“When I see thee, O learned and beautiful one! 

Hypatia, so gifted and wise — 

Alexandria’s glory — Priestess of Pallas — 

I would contemplate only thine eyes. 

When I list to thee speaking of fair orbits trac’d 
In regular course by each star, 

How content would I be to look e’er on that space 
With gaze fixed on Heaven afar.” 

“ The second part of the epigram will obtain pardon for 
the first. But I beg of you never again to speak to her of 
her beautiful eyes, and never to evince any affection which 
savors of love.” 

‘ ‘ Has she then the coldness as well as the whiteness of 
marble ?” 

“ Very nearly. A few months ago, a young man whose 
eminent qualities rendered him worthy of becoming her 
husband, expressed his sentiments for her with a passion 
which displeased her. She sent him a tunic torn and spot- 
ted with these words : 

‘ ‘ Behold what you would love, if you loved a woman 
instead of loving science : the perishable envelope of an 
immortal soul.” 
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“Notwithstanding this startling reply, the young man 
persisted in his love ; she refused ever to see him again.” 
Nicephorus was so absorbed by the thought of Hypatia, 
that he spoke of her to any one who would listen to him, 
and to relieve his full heart, he recounted her charms even 
to his hostess. 

“ The praises of a pagan,” she replied, “ who knows not 
true wisdom, should never be spoken in this house.” 

“ And why should not this house, as well as any other, 
resound with the sweet name of Hypatia?” 

“ Because here dwelt a true philosopher, a Christian vir- 
gin, a martyr, the illustrious Catharine, beside whom 
Hypatia would pale as the moon before the dazzling bright- 
ness of the sun.” 

‘ ‘ If Alexandria has possessed another Hypatia, there is 
no city more beloved of the gods.” 

“Had you been a Christian, I would ere this have 
related to you the history of Catharine, the philosopher.” 
“I am not a Christian, it is true, but I am a philosopher, 
and your narration will interest me.” 

“ The impious Maximim, during his stay in Alexandria, 
ordered all to be put to death who should refuse to sacrifice 
to the gods. No sooner had this cruel edict been pro- 
claimed, than Catharine presented herself at the imperial 
palace demanding to speak to the master of the world. The 
savage Maximin was struck by her beauty. 

“ ‘Do not fear,’ said he, ‘to implore my favor; I will 
grant whatever you desire.’ 

“ ' Emperor,’ she replied, ‘what demon blinded you, 
when you commanded statues of mortal men to be adored ? 
You despise the teaching of the Christians, but listen at 
least to the words of your wise men. Diodorus tells you 
that your gods arc only men, to whom the people have 
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decreed those honors which should only be offered to the 
Divinity. Thus a testimony of public gratitude has become 
a superstitious worship. Plutarch of Cheronea shows also 
the folly of those who adore dumb and senseless idols. 
Renounce then idolatry, and adore the true God, to whom 
you owe your existence and your empire. * 

“Maximin became so enraged at these words, that for 
some time he could not speak. When he had sufficiently 
recovered himself, he said to the young girl : 4 Who aro 

you, and where did you learn what you have just spoken ?’ 
My name is Catharine/ she replied, ‘I have studied 
philosophy, rhetoric, geometry, and the other sciences. 
But I esteem as nothing all I have learned, for I am resolved 
to have no other master than Christ.’ 

4 4 4 Your beauty convinces me that you are one of our 
goddesses under mortal form.’ 

“ 4 Whatever may be my beauty, I am only a little dust 
fashioned by the omnipotent hand of God. I have within 
me something divine, since God made me to his own 
image.’ 

44 4 It is unbecoming an emperor to dispute with a woman. 
I will send for philosophers and orators, who will refute 
what you say.’ 

44 Maximin commanded the courageous virgin to be cast 
into prison, and he issued the following proclamation : 

4 4 4 All you who honor the Muses and cultivate the sci- 
ences presided over by the most wise Mercury, come into 
our presence, and confute a young girl, who, coming from 
some unknown part of the empire, has dared to blaspheme 
our gods and to pronounce their histories to be fables.’ 

44 Very soon fifty philosophers assembled, all renowned 
for their intellect and eloquence. 

6 
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“ * Prepare/ said Maximin to them, ‘ all the resources of 
rhetoric to refute Catharine. Do not regard her as an ordi- 
nary woman, but as a powerful adversary, worthy of your 
fiercest attacks. Do not imagine that, on account of her sex, 
you will find it an easy conquest. I believe the divine 
Plato himself would be forced to yield to her/ 

“ * This young girl/ replied the philosopher of the most 
consideration among them, * has no doubt an uncommon 
mind, but how can she compete with orators ? A woman 
knows nothing of the rules of rhetoric. Send for her and 
we will soon silence her/ 

* * When Catharine had been led by the soldiers before the 
emperor’s tribunal, this philosopher spoke first. 

“ ‘ Is it you, young girl, who despise our gods and insult 
them V 

“ ‘ Yes, I spoke against your gods, not insolently, but 
with cause/ 

“ ‘You should know what homage the most illustrious 
poets have rendered to our gods. Homer addresses Jupiter 
as very glorious, very great, and adds, * all you, immortal 
gods V Orpheus thus speaks to Apollo : ‘ 0 royal son of 
Latona, who hurlest thy arrows, powerful Phoebus, whose 
eye sees all that exists, who rulest over mortals and immor- 
tals, 0 Sun, who elevatest thyself to heaven, borne on wings 
more resplendant than gold !’ 

“ * Your citations are not complete. You do not say that 
Homer calls Jupiter also a liar, a thief, perverse, impure. 
You do not say that Orpheus asserts that the gods can 
neither foresee nor avert the misfortunes which fall upon 
mankind. You forget the beautiful lines of Sophocles: 
* One only God made heaven and earth, the azure waves of 
the sea, and the impetuous winds. But we, weak mortals, 
whose hearts are filled with darkness and inconstancy, we 
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need playthings to amuse us. We form images of the gods 
cut in wood or stone, enriched with gold and painting. We 
offer sacrifices to them, we celebrate feasts in their honor, 
and, in doing this, we think we give great evidence of 
piety.’ Such wise men as you should know these verses of 
the Sibyl : * God will come upon the arid earth, and with- 

out any diminution of his glory, he will become flesh. By 
the inexhaustible power of his divinity, he will heal irreme- 
diable wounds. But envy will take possession of an incred- 
ulous people ; he will be crucified as though ho had com- 
mitted some crime worthy of death, and he will suffer with- 
out complaint.’' 

“The philosopher could make no reply to this. He 
remained absorbed in deep reflection, and his tongue seemed 
paralyzed. Maximin appealed to the others, urging them 
to speak. 

“‘0 emperor,’ they replied, ‘we cannot refute this. 
Sophocles is right. There can be but one God, creator of 
heaven and earth. The numerous gods whom we adore arc 
inventions of the poets’ imagination or the result of popular 
superstition.’ 

“ ‘Do you mock me?’ exclaimed Maximin, transported 
by a blind fury. ‘Put to death instantaneously these 
impious men whom I called to defend our gods, and who dare 
to insult them.’ 

“ This barbarous order was executed. Before being led 
to punishment, ‘the philosophers cast themselves at Catha- 
rine’s feet, and conjured her to obtain for them from her 
God pardon for the faults they had committed through 
ignorance. The emperor then directed his efforts against 
the young girl, employing by turns threats and promises of 
reward. 
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“ ‘ I will/ said he, ‘ share my empire with you. I call 
all the gods to witness that you shall sit by my side on the 
throne if you will offer sacrifice to Mercury and the Muses, 
to whom you are indebted for all your knowledge.’ 

* * * You gain nothing, 0 emperor, by imitating the cun- 
ning of the fox. I am a Christian, and I wish no other 
spouse than Christ; I prefer the martyr’s crown to the 
imperial diadem.’ 

* ‘ Maximin, who saw the whole world under his command, 
was enraged to find that he could not exact obedience from 
a young girl, and he ordered her to be scourged. She was 
then fastened to a wheel studded with sharp points, which 
tore her virginal flesh. As her constancy was unshaken by 
these cruel torments, ho ordered her to be beheaded outside 
the city. Many pagans, who had witnessed her death, 
renounced the worship of idols, and asked instruction in the 
Christian doctrine at the school of sacred sciences. The 
angels of the Church of Alexandria did not permit the mor- 
tal remains of the illustrious martyr to be profaned. They 
bore away her body and buried it on Mount Sinai.” 

Nicephorus listened attentively to this narration, in which 
mention was made of his favorite poet, Sophocles. Not- 
withstanding his admiration for Hypatia, he was obliged to 
admit that the Christian virgin was no less heroic. Her 
weakness had withstood the brutal force of a tyrant who 
believed himself omnipotent. She preferred death to a 
sacrifice of conscience. In dying, she had given to the 
trembling and subjugated world an example of courage and 
liberty. He communicated his reflections to Theotime. 

“ Many women,” replied his friend, “ without having the 
learning of Catharine and Hypatia, died unmoved, during 
three centuries of persecution, to attest their faith in the 
true God. Whence did they derive this fortitude, which 
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astounded their executioners? Every idolatrous worship 
had degraded woman ; Christianity elevated her in her own 
eyes and in the estimation of the whole world. It fortified 
her against sensual pleasures and against suffering ; against 
the seductions of life and the horrors of death. She could 
in future possess an invincible soul in a feeble body, and rise 
superior to- the attractions of pleasure, without yielding to 
the intoxication of pride. ‘Who shall find a strong woman V 
asks the wise man in the sacred books of the Hebrews. 
This treasure, which appeared to him rarer than precious 
stones brought from the extremities of the earth, can now 
be easily found. To meet a Christian woman is to meet a 
strong woman.” 



CHAPTER III. 




THE PHILOSOPHER AND THE SLAVE. 

YPATIA’S first lecture on philosophy attracted 
a still larger auditory than her lecture on 
astronomy had gathered together. Theotime, 
at the urgent request of Synesius, consent- 
ed to be present. He acknowledged that the daughter 
of Theon was as thoroughly acquainted with the mathe- 
matical sciences as any geometrician of her day; but he 
did not believe her capable of starting any new mtthod 
of philosophical inquiry, or of resolving with abso- 
lute certainty the great problems which had occupied the 
mind of man for so many centuries. Hypatia commenced 
by explaining the object proposed by the Alexandrian 
school, and the results already obtained. 

“ The Caesars,” she said, “by forcing all people to sub- 
mit to their domination) imposed on the world a new 

9 * 
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political life. Necessarily, a new intellectual life must arise 
to correspond with this. Whilst each nation governed itself, 
it naturally had its peculiar doctrines, its indigenous gods, 
and its traditional philosophical systems. But now, all 
nations, whatever may be their climate, worship, language, 
or customs, submit to the rule of the successors of Augus- 
tus. Ancient kingdoms, old republics, oriental monarchies, 
the nomadic tribes of Britain and Iberia, all are confounded 
in this vast political unity, bearing the name of the great 
Roman empire. Intellectual unity must be the result of this 
wonderful social transformation. Since there is but one 
head and one people upon earth, there must be also one 
philosophical system. Unity of belief — such will in future 
be the aspiration of every soul capable of elevating itself 
above the crowd, and such has been the aim of the Alexan- 
drian school during the past century. Many ages may roll 
by before the ignorant mass will renounce their prejudices, 
and before even all enlightened minds will embrace the same 
philosophy. Let us work for posterity without weakness 
and without discouragement. Should we die before attain- 
ing the glorious goal of all our efforts, we will, at least, 
have the consolation of pointing out the path to those who 
succeed us.” 

A long murmur of approbation followed this exordium. 
Nicephorus was fascinated. Theotime smiled when he saw 
Synesius by his gestures encouraging Hypatia, who thus 
continued when silence was restored : 

‘ ‘ This unity of belief, I confess, has been energetically 
attempted by a set of men called Christians, after the wise 
man of whom they boast as their teacher. We praise their 
intention, but we blame them for having adopted a means 
calculated rather to separate than unite. They have a vast 
philosophical system, of wbioh many parts are not without 
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value, and from which Plotinus himself did not disdain to 
borrow ideas. But we, who do not adopt all the theories 
even of the divine Plato, are not allowed, in this system, to 
make any choice. They present their symbol as absolute, 
eternal, immutable truth. It must be received entirely, 
it must be believed solely to the exclusion of any contrary 
formula. He who accepts the Christian creed must renounce 
his national gods and his traditional belief. The Christians 
were destined to meet with formidable opposition. All the 
systems they endeavored to abolish rose against them. For 
three centuries they were persecuted. It is certainly to be 
deplored that their blood was shed, but they themselves pro- 
voked the edicts of the emperors, by declaring their desire 
to overturn the altars of the gods. The Alexandrian school 
strives to unite the minds of men without rousing anger. 
It excludes no worship and no system ; but aims at recon- 
ciling them. It unites in a broad synthesis oriental and 
Greek doctrines, the fables of the poets, the teaching of the 
philosophers, the theories of Aristotle and Plato. It forms 
also a system which every one can embrace, for every nation 
meets embodied in it something of its own worship, and each 
individual some of his own opinions.” 

Theotime was tempted to interrupt the young philosopher, 
but he knew the hall would immediately reverberate with 
the cry, “Out with the Christian,” and he deemed it more 
prudent to keep silence, and to reserve for an intimate 
conversation with his friends his views on Alexandrian 
electicism. 

“Selecting from different doctrines what appeared most 
reasonable, Plotinus, the founder of Neo-Platonism, and 
after him, Porphyry and Iamblichus formed a system which 
solved every question. The following is their theory in a 

few words* Before all things, and superior to all oreatures, 
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there existed a pure unity. In this primeval unity, the 
source of all matter and form, there is nothing distinct. It 
is a substance without any qualities. In it can be discov- 
ered, neither a being having knowledge nor a known being. 
But something emanates from this primeval substance, and 
to this emanation from unity, we give the name of intelli- 
gence. Intelligence is necessarily inferior to the eternal 
principle from which it proceeds, but it exactly reflects this 
unity, bears its image, knows it, and lives by the knowl- 
edge. As from immovable unity there is an emanation, 
there likewise emanates from intelligence, a being inferior 
to it, which we call the soul of the world. This soul is the 
principle of movement, and has engendered all beings. We 
have, also, as you see, a trinity like the Christians, who 
penetrated more deeply than Plato and Pythagoras into the 
^ mystery of the number three. What the Christians call 
the Father, Word, and Spirit, we call primeval unity, intel- 
ligence, and soul of the world. 

“How did the soul of the world engender all beings? 
There exist but two kinds of beings: ideas, which are 
purely intelligible, and matter, which is the receptacle of 
ideas. All ideas of possible things exist in the intelligence, 
which emanates from the primeval unity. The soul of the 
world, emanating from intelligence with a force impelling 
it to action, tends to produce ideas exteriorly, by giving 
them a subject in which they can exist. The ideas produced 
by the soul of the world are inferior souls, the souls of men, 
animals, plants, and minerals. Inferior souls cannot exist 
without matter, which is their habitation. The soul of the 
world is limited in its action, since it is inferior to the intel- 
ligence from which it emanates, and which, in turn, is infe- 
rior to the primeval unity. The limits of the soul of the 
world is darkness, upon wbieh it acts by the power of its 
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intrinsic activity, impresses a form upon it, fashions it into 
matter, and infuses into it ideas or inferior sonls. The ideas 
received by minerals are in a state of torpor. Those 
received by plants and animals are more active. But in the 
body of man, ideas find the most perfect material temple. 
Superior to the souls of men are the souls of demons, heroes, 
and gods. Demons preside over the government of human 
affairs, heroes regulate the universe and direct the active 
forces, the gods animate the heavens and give motion to the 
stars. 

“ As all proceeds from the primeval unity, all must return 
to it. Souls can either hasten or retard this delay for them- 
selves. Those which are the slaves of the senses during 
their terrestrial life, will be born again in plants, where they 
will only vegetate. Those which have lived by actions and 
sensations, will reappear in the bodies of animals ; and the 
souls which have lived like the mass of men, without aspir- 
ing to unity, will be born again in a human body. Those 
which have aspired to the divine life and endeavored to 
attain it, have completed their evolution, and will be reunited, 
to the intelligence which emanated from the primeval unity. 
Man aspires to the divine life by his intelligence and his will. 
Intelligence tends to God, either indirectly by science, or 
directly by illumination. We can attain illumination by the 
practice of the moral virtues, which make us fulfil our duties to 
ourselves and our fellow-beings, and by the practice of the the- 
urgic virtues, which render us capable of conversing with the 
gods, of evoking them, commanding demons, and freeing 
ourselves from the laws which fetter humanity. The wri- 
tings of Porphyry and Iamblichus prove to us that they had 
direct communication with the gods. They successfully 
practiced astrology and magic, because they understood the 
relation between the sensible and the intelligible world, and 
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by the aid of matter, they could hold communication with 
the soul of the world. 

* * The system I have just unfolded will, in course of time, 
become the universal belief. It is broader than Christianity, 
and it will replace it. Who would reject it ? In our sys- 
tem, the oriental doctrines find their theories of emanation 
and final absorption. We have selected from the doctrines 
of Plato, his conception of the primitive triad, and from the 
doctrines of Aristotle, his distinction between form and 
matter. Our ideas of superior souls, gods, heroes, and 
demons preserve the spirit of polytheistic worship. We 
give an allegorical sense to the histories of Jupiter and Juno, 
of Isis and Osiris. We overturn no temple, and we leave 
the images of all the gods upon the altars. 

“ I do not maintain that this system is the completion of 
philosophical theories. It were as easy to prevent the over- 
flow of the Nile, as to check the perpetual escape of the 
human mind from formula which cannot long hold it captive. 
Plotinus, who made such a happy selection from the books 
of Plato, left us free to choose from his writings. Those 
who succeed us will not adopt all our doctrines : like our- 
selves, they will choose. But of what consequence is the 
change of systems and the succession of hypotheses? The 
leaves fall every year, dried up by the cold blasts of winter, 
but the tree does not die, and the return of spring adorns 
it with fresh verdure. Thus, systems fall, but philosophy is 
immortal.” 

After this first lecture on philosophy, Hypatia became the 
idol of the students of Alexandria. Her name was in every 
mouth, and was echoed beyond the boundaries of Egypt. 
Learned men from Athens wrote her letters of felicitation, 
poets sang her praises on the lyre, sculptors modelled her in 
marble and brass. All who were attached to paganism 
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placed their hope in her. Among the Christians, some 
addressed fervent prayers to heaven, that this proud and 
lofty intellect might deserve, by humbling itself before 
God, to be enlightened by divine grace. Others conceived 
an antipathy for her, which later ripened into hatred, and 
made her the victim of popular fury. 

“ What clearness in her statements !” said Synesius to his 
friends, when they had disengaged themselves from the 
crowd. “ What enchanting eloquence !” 

* ‘ But what unfounded hypotheses !” said Theotime . 4 ‘All 

this philosophy is a caprice of the imagination. It proceeds 
from no fixed principle, and can attain no certainty. Unity 
of belief can never be founded on arbitrary assertions. 
Every one has the same right as Plotinus, to choose from 
the systems of the East and West a doctrine different from 
that which he chose himself. Who can ever be persuaded 
that the imagination of one man will be acceptable to all 
minds, and will become the faith of the human race ? There 
is but one Master who can command the submission of all 
intellects to his teaching, and that Master is God. He alone 
can exact belief without humiliating us.” 

4 ‘ But it seems to me that the philosophical system of 
Hypatia is better conceived than that of the Manicheans, 
who admit two rival gods — a principle of good and a prin- 
ciple of evil — or that of the Gnostics, who suppose three 
series of emanations from the father of beings, and a spirit 
of the last series engendering an element which creates 
matter, and thus introduces evil into the world.” 

44 1 could show you several contradictory points in this 
system, prove the absurdity of the hypothesis of a first sub- 
stance whence all emanates and to which all returns, and 
convince you of the immoral consequences of this pantheism. 
But I do not wish to prolong this conversation until the 
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time when the lotus flower — that lover of the sun — will 
replunge into the waves of the Nile, there to hide itself as 
long as the shades of night cover its waters. We will 
admit for the moment that this system is well conceived. 
Were man incapable of attaining truth, were he condemned 
to know nothing with certainty about God, his soul and a 
future life, were he obliged to be contend with doubtful 
opinions on these grave subjects, we might consider philo- 
sophical systems as wtirks of the imagination, and judge 
them by the impression they make on us, as we judge the 
works of artists. We could say, this is a beautiful theory, 
a graceful idea, a noble hypothesis. Our admiration of the 
man would not necessitate the adoption of his ideas, and we 
need not receive as true what appears to us beautiful. We 
would always doubt and never cast aside our scepticism. 
But we are made for truth; we require certainty. What 
do we care for the dreams of genius if they lead us astray ? 
We must have doctrines which do not deceive.” 

u Who can boast,” said Nicephorus, 44 of possessing doc- 
trines which will be the same a century hence as they are 
to-day, which will not change in passing from country to 
country, and which tell us not what may be, but what is?” 

44 The Christians lay claim to such,” replied Synesius. 

44 Because,” said Theotime, 4 4 they know that their doc- 
trines were taught by God, and not by men liable to error 
like themselves.” 

44 To this point we must always return. Assuredly, if 
God, whose infinite intelligence is proved by his works, has 
deigned to instruct man, either directly or through another, 
the best use we can make of our reason is to hear his word 
with respect, meditate upon it attentively, and endeavor to 
understand fully its deep meaning. All true philosophy, 
that is, all sincere love of wisdom, must commence by an 
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act of faith. To disregard the teaching of God in the search 
after truth, is to expose ourselves to the danger of being 
deceived ; still more, it renders us guilty of a base ingrati- 
tude and insensate pride. But who can prove to us that the 
Christian doctrine was really revealed by God?” 

“This question must form the subject of our earnest 
inquiry. For, if it be impossible to establish the reality of 
the Gospel revelation, you are as free to reject Christianity 
as I am to deny Neo-Platonism. But, remember, Sync- 
sius, that you have just condemned Hypatia and all th? 
philosophers whoso example she follows. You admit that 
if God has deigned to instruct us, we can attain truth only 
by gratefully accepting his teaching.” 

“ But, has God instructed us?” 

“ Judge by the facts. You must first acknowledge that 
if the reality of a revelation is affirmed by a large number 
of men of superior intelligence, a true philosopher would 
esteem it a duty to examine the grounds for their assertion. 
He could not logically continue seeking truth solely by the 
strength of his own reason, until he is convinced that God 
has revealed nothing.” 

“ I admit the force of this argument.” 

“Is it not a fact that very many men, as highly gifted 
as Hypatia, for instance Didymus the blind, in this city, 
Golden-Mouth at Antioch, Augustine at Hippo, Jerome at 
Bethlehem, all affirm that Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
made man, the incarnate Word ; and that through the mouth of 
Jesus Christ, God has instructed men ? You cannot deny 
this. Now, Hypatia has never inquired whether these men 
of genius speak truth or falsehood. Governed by her pre- 
judices, she has never examined the Christian doctrine. 
She seems to fear that the study of Christianity might 
7 
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oblige her to renounce the absurdities of Alexandrian eclec- 
ticism.” 

“ Do not stray from the point under discussion, to attack 
the beautiful Hypatia. How can you prove to me the 
divinity of Christianity, or what is the same thing, the 
divinity of Jesus Christ ?” 

“ By historical and moral proof. Public documents and 
evangelical history teach us, that J esus Christ was born at 
Bethlehem under the reign of Augustus, and that after 
haying chosen twelve apostles and founded his Church, he 
died at Jerusalem, under the reign of Tiberius, when Pon- 
tius Pilate was procurator of Judea. No one ever ques- 
tioned the purity of his life or the wisdom of his words. 
Now, Jesus declared to his apostles, that he was the Son of 
God made man; and his judges condemned him to death 
for proclaiming himself to be God. He had too much wisdom 
to deceive himself as to this fact, and too much virtue to 
deceive his apostles. He not only declared that he was 
God, but he proved the truth of his assertion by many 
miracles, performed in presence of his enemies as well as 
of his friends. The miracles operated during his life fore- 
shadowed the grand miracle of his resurrection. The wit- 
nesses of this prodigy sacrificed their lives in support of its 
truth. Four of them have written a history of Jesus 
Christ. Every one can read their books ; we possess them 
exactly asthey were penned. These four Gospels are four 
irrefutable witnesses of the divinity of Jesus Christ.” 

“ I can well understand how the Apostles and those who 
heard them firmly believed that Jesus Christ was God, and 
that he taught them a divine doctrine. But, separated as 
we are by three centuries from these events, it is impossible 
for us to have the same faith. They saw signs which pre- 
vented them from doubting : I would wish to see similar 
ones.” 
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“ What you desire is before your eyea; you have but to 
look around to behold them. Had the four gospels never 
existed, I would be compelled to admit the divinity of Jesus 
Christ, because I cannot deny the divinity of Christianity, 
which is his work. His doctrine could never be confounded 
with human doctrine.” 

“ First, Christianity is a universal religion ; it is not des- 
tined to be the exclusive patrimony of one nation; it is 
preached to all the people of the earth. No man ever 
dared imagine the spiritual conquest of the whole world — 
the celebration of the same religious worship from north to 
south, from east to west. The Christian idea, then, is a 
divine idea. Do you seek a more striking sign ? Consider 
with what divine power this idea was imposed upon man- 
kind. You know that the dogmas and precepts of Chris- 
tianity exact submission of mind, purification of the will, 
mortification of the senses— in a word, all that is painful to 
nature. This was to be enforced upon the world. The 
accomplishment of this work, humanly impossible, was not 
committed to men of genius, nor to powerful kings, nor to 
lawgivers regarded as oracles ; it was entrusted to humble 
fishermen of Galilee, ignorant of oratory, and destitute of 
wealth. Their impotence could prevail only by the aid of 
the power of God. Did they succeed ? Did they conquer 
paganism ? Did they spread the Christian doctrine through- 
out the entire world? Two centuries ago, Tertullian said 
to the pagans : * We date only from yesterday, and already 

we are scattered throughout all nations. We fill your cities, 
your fields, your armies ; we leave you only your temples/ 
If this was true two centuries ago, what is the condition of 
things now? In every province of the empire, Christ 
reigns, Christ commands. If this evidence of divinity does 
not impress you, by what will you be convinced ? Compare 
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this with human undertakings. Look at the Alexandrian 
school. A hundred years ago, Plotinus exerted all his 
genius to found it. His doctrines were brilliantly taught 
by Porphyry, Iamblichus, and Hierocles. Hypatia, with 
equal brilliancy, perpetuates the traditions of these great 
men. What has been the result ? They have here numer- 
ous auditors — disciples, perhaps — but who knows them 
beyond the boundaries of Egypt? What influence do they 
exert on the world? What moral revolution have they 
accomplished ? I do not despise them. I admit cheerfully 
that this Neo-Platonic school is a great human success, but 
acknowledge with me that Christianity is a grand, divine 
success.” 

Conversations, similar to the one we have repeated, gener- 
ally followed Hypatia’s lectures. Theotime freely explained 
his faith, but he avoided any severe censure upon the 
spiritual indolence of Ms friends, who adopted no doctrines. 
Nicephorus imagined that he could not embrace Christianity 
without abandoning poetry. How could he Restore his 
laurels to Sophocles, were ho to embrace an austere reli- 
gion, which would forbid him to sing the gods of Olympus ? 
Synesius was unwilling to renounce philosophy, whose theo- 
ries amused his refined mind. He admitted that the revealed 
dogmas gave a more satisfactory solution to the problem 
of our origin and destiny than the hypotheses presented by 
the different schools: but the practices of the Christian 
life terrified him. He was attached to his easy, indepen- 
dent, luxurious life — a life of study without fatigue, and of 
elegant amusements. He loved, however, to converse with 
Theotime, and he took particular pleasure in starting reli- 
gious questions. Nicephorus was rarely present at these 
discussions. He was less assiduous in his attendance upon 
the lectures of Hypatia, who had, at first, excited his enthu- 
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siasm. His friends were at a loss to account for this 
unexpected change. 

“Why do we so seldom see you?” demanded Synesius, 
at the conclusion of a lecture of Horapollo upon the 
Homeric myths. “Are you composing a tragedy?” 

“I daily meet something astonishing in this city of 
Alexandria. I have discovered a new wonder of the world, 
hidden from profane eyes by a careless master, who does 
not appreciate the treasure he possesses.” 

* ‘ What is this wonder ? A copy of the Iliad by the 
hand of Aristarchus?” 

“A beauty, before which that of Hypatia would pale, as 
the brightness of Yenus fades before the first rays of the 
sun.” 

“ I thought you more constant in your admiration. You 
have forgotten your verses : 

“ ‘When I see thee, 0 learned and beautiful one 1* ” 

“The Gods inspired me, when I wrote those verses. I 
owe to them my acquaintance with the pearl of Alex- 
andrian beauties. 

‘ ‘ And where docs this unknown Cleopatra reside ? Is 
she a queen of Saba, travelling mysteriously, who wishes 
to discover from her own observation, if the daughter of 
Theon deserves the renown she has acquired ?” 

“ She is not a queen ; she is a slave.” 

“ Do you dare to compare a slave to Hypatia?” 

“ Yes, I dare to compare the warmth of life to the cold- 
ness of marble, sparkling eyes to inanimate ones, hair as 
black as Erebus to light hair, a voice vibrating like that of 
the tragic muse, to a voice harmonious as the crystal of a 
fountain, always filling the ear with the same music ; hands 
which touch the strings of the lyre, to hands which move 
the points of the compass over the twelve signs of the 
lodiao,” 
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“ May we inquire where you met your sombre Melpom- 
ene? Did you go to Canopus to celebrate the feast of 
Isis? Did you lose yourself in the grove of the goddess? 
I much fear, that the seductions of this voluptuous Alexan- 
dria will no longer leave you insensible.” 

“Be tranquil. My adventure will bear repetition. A 
few days ago, after leaving you, I found at home a note 
containing these words : 4 In the name of Apollo and the 
Muses, Diodes, their fervent adorer, custodian of the 
sacred treasures, comes sacrarum largitionum, begs the poet 
Nicephorus to taste at dinner to-morrow, his wine of 
Lesbos.’ ” 

“If you frequent palaces, you will not frequent the 
schools. Diodes stands high at Constantinople. He has 
received the title of * Clarissime,’ whilst in all the other 
provinces, the one holding the same office is only entitled 
‘Perfectissime.’ And this financier cultivates the Muses !” 
‘ 4 My curiosity was excited, and I was with him at the 
hour appointed. The dinner did honor to a ‘Clarissime/ 
although the guests were few in number. I knew none of 
them. Diodes, who gave me a most cordial welcome, 
informed me that, seated above me, was the chief tax-gath- 
erer of all duties, imposts direct or indirect, and of tribute ; 
below me, sat the prefect of the treasury, ‘Prefectus thes- 
aurorum,’ who received the money collected from taxation. 
Before me, were the two duumvirs, whom the two decu- 
rions of Alexandria had just elected to administer the affairs 
of the city for the coming five years.” 

“ What did you do amid these publicans of high rank ? 
Perhaps Diodes offered you the situation of annotator or of 
collector of taxes imposed on legacies ?” 

“The conversation during dinner, was not very poetical. 
The tax-gatherer complained that the people murmured 
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against the collectors, who, nevertheless, had been appointed 
by the curia. He added, that Alexandria should remember 
that she was the only city of the empire which was put 
upon an equality with Rome and Constantinople, and 
enjoyed the same privilege as these cities of a daily 
distribution of grain. Every day, the poor received 
one hundred and ten hogsheads of grain more than they did 
formerly. The prefect thought that the lower class of 
people were particularly opposed to the duties levied by the 
sale of licenses. They considered it just, that land-holders 
should be taxed for every acre of land and every head of 
cattle ; but they could not comprehend, why mechanics and 
shop-keepers should be obliged to purchase permission to 
exercise a trade, even that of beggar or scavenger. It was 
said, that many had been forced to sell their children in 
order to pay this tax. One of the duumvirs replied that this 
was true, and that the decurions of the different municipali- 
ties would be obliged to do the same. The duties were 
daily increasing, and they found it difficult to make up the 
sum exacted by the governor of the province, and they 
must either wring it from the poor people, or supply the 
deficit in receipts from their own revenues. In future, it 
would be a misfortune to be a member of the municipal 
council.” 

“ If you take part frequently in conversations as favorable 
as this to the development of intellect, I excuse you from 
any further attendance upon Hypatia’s lectures.” 

“ I heard in silence the grievances of the collector and 
of the duumvirs, caused by the exactions of the imperial 
exchequer, and the opposition of the contributors, wonder- 
ing what connection there could be between the muses and 
taxes. After dinner, the guests took leave. I was about 
to follow their example, when Diodes detained me, saying 
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in a low voice : * We hav.e not yet tasted the wine of 
Lesbos/ When we were alone, he sighed as if greatly 
relieved. ‘At last / he exclaimed, ‘I am rid of these 
troublesome men. We will defer all serious affairs until 
to-morrow. God of the lyre, Phoeban Apollo, thine is the 
rest of to-day !’ ” 

“ 4 My young friend/ he added, extending his hand, 
44 ‘ your epigram to Hypatia is charming. It would grace an 
anthology/ 

44 4 Have you heard it V I asked in surprise. 

44 4 Fill your cup and offer a libation to the god you prefer, 
Roman, Greek or Egyptian. This Lesbian wine is appre- 
ciated by Theon. Although a mathematician, he is a 
connoisseur. Occasionally, we empty a gqblet together, 
and I make him doubly happy ; he enjoys my wine and I 
praise his daughter/ 

44 4 It was he then who repeated my verses to you ? ’ 

44 4 No; it was the beautiful Hypatia herself/ 

“‘Indeed/ 

“ 4 She was delighted with them ; but if she ever mentions 
them to you, it will be to complain of them. A woman’s 
caprice ! I thank you for making known to me, that Alex- 
andria is not entirely abandoned by the Muses, and that 
there still exist young men, who preserve in their souls the 
sacred fire of poetry. Times are troublous, and the barba- 
rians menace us. Since we can no longer defend ourselves, 
we will let them possess the empire and we will die singing. 
Fill your goblet ; you have heard so much this evening of 
taxes and imposts, that I presume you would be pleased to 
listen to some verses/ 

44 ‘Nothing could be more agreeable/ I exclaimed. 
‘Blessed be the god or demon who brought you to my 
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house ! 1 have found a congenial soul. We will, by turns, 
communicate our verses to each other. This evening you 
will hear my verses, or, rather, we will both hear them ; for 
I do not recite them myself. My voice is not full enough, 
and my lungs are not strong.’ 

“ Bending his right hand, he twice struck with it the left 
hand. A slave appeared immediately. 

44 4 Send Pelagia to me,’ he said. 

44 A few moments afterwards, there entered a young girl, 
clothed in a white woollen tunic, the folds of which were 
confined at the waist by a purple girdle, and fastened on the 
shoulder by golden clasps. Bands of gold were interwoven 
in her braided hair, which encircled her head as a crown. 
Her feet did not need to be embellished by the buskin; 
she wore simple embroidered sandals, fastened by a leather 
string. Having first saluted Diodes, she turned towards me. 
I was immovable from astonishment. Never had my eye 
rested on eyes so full of fire, lips expressive of so much 
energy, and, at the same time, of so much goodness, a 
brow so pure, so indicative of noble thoughts. Diodes 
smiled, seeing my emotion.” 

44 4 You seem petrified,’ he said, 4 by the apparition of this 
beautiful slave, whom you may salute according to your 
pleasure as Pallas, Demeter, or Aphrodite. But to see her 
is nothing ; you must hear her. It is her duty to recite to 
my guests the verse# I compose addressed to his Highness, 
his Sublimity, the illustrious Count, prefect of the treasury 
and minister of the emperor, who selects all the officers of 
the exchequer. If you do not wish to lose your senses, you 
would do well, when listening to Pelagia, to close your ears 
with wax, as did the wise Ulysses to guard against the 
seductive song of the sirens. Do you prefer a serious or a 
light style?’ 
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t€ * I would choose the tragic above all others/ said I. 
“ 4 That is a taste not easily satisfied. However, we will 
try. Pelagia, relate to us the complaints of Europa, daugh- 
ter of Phoenix, mother of Minos and Rhadamanthus, whilst 
crossing the waves on the back of Jupiter, who had changed 
himself into a bull, and whom she did not recognize under 
this disguise. Hypatia, who is determined to ascribe an 
allegorical sense to all the fables of Homer, insists that the 
myth of Europa signifies how, at some future day, a barbar- 
ous people, figured by the bull, will rush upon Europe, the 
youngest of the four parts of the world, and will bear her 
along to a new civilization. This explanation is destitute 
of common sense, but I am careful never to contradict 
Hypatia. For my part, I estimate our old fables by their 
true value — as subjects for the poet, always ancient and yet 
ever new. Commence, Pelagia.’ 

“ The slave recollected herself a moment. She repeated 
the first stanzas in a gentle and timid manner. By degrees, 
becoming more and more animated, adding energy of ges- 
ture to the penetrating tones of her voice, she expressed so 
much terror and anguish, that a cold shudder ran through 
my veins. * Do not/ she exclaimed, 4 depart from the 
shore, 0 bull, whose broad flanks cleave the foamy wave. 
0 young companions, lead him back, I implore you, to the 
golden sands. Why did you induce me to seat myself on 
his powerful back ? He does not listen to me. He cleaves 
the waves with rapidity. Miserable that I am ! I shall bo 
submerged in tho bottomless abyss. What jealous divinity 
urges him across the azure plain? The green hills of 
Phocnecia disappear from my sight. 0 paternal home ! 0 

my mother I what tears you will shed when my weeping 
companions relate to you my sad death I’ 

“I will not repeat all Diodes’ verses. From my lips, 
they would sound common-place. But had you heard 
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Pelagia, you would have felt as I did. * It is beautiful, 
sublime, divine/ I exclaimed. ‘Beautiful slave, the god 
who inspired the sibyls dwells in your soul. Your voice is 
not mortal when inspiration fills your breast, fires your eyes, 
and trembles' on your lips. 0 that a whole people could 
hear, in your quivering accents, the plaintive prayers of 
Antigone, or the touching resignation of Alceste/ 

“Diodes made a sign to Pelagia, and she disappeared, 
after looking at me with an expression I shall never 
forget. 

“‘It seems to me, young friend/ said Diodes, ‘that 
you admire the beauty of my slave more than the beauty 
of my verses. This, however, is allowable at your age, 
although I confess that they seem written in the language 
of the gods only when spoken by her/ 

“ ‘ May I ask how you became the master of this slave, 
who is worthy to pronounce the oracles of Cumea and 
Erythrea, and how you developed a talent which drew from 
me expressions of admiration that were perhaps too 
enthusiastic ?’ 

“ ‘1 bought Pelagia from a Thessalonian woman, who, 
besides being a slave dealer, exercised various villainous 
trades. She sold philters and poisons, practiced magic, 
evoked the souls of the dead, and boasted of holding com- 
munication with the terrible Hecate and the other infernal 
deities. The Christians discovered to the governor many 
of her crimes. But for my intervention, she would have 
been burned alive. I aided her to escape by flight the just 
punishment which awaited her, upon condition that she 
would sell me, for three hundred sestertii, her little Pelagia, 
for whom she demanded her weight in gold. Although the 
beautiful child was only twelve years of age, she weighed 
more than a talent, and I was not willing to pay over six 
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thousand drachmas. The covetous Thessalonian, more 
skilled in gaining money than evoking demons, yielded her 
precious merchandise to me very unwillingly. She tried to 
persuade me that Pelagia was her daughter, hut I am sure 
she stole her somewhere in Athens. I must say that she 
loved her as much as a magician, dealing in slaves, could 
love a child. She had commenced instructing her in her 
accursed art. I might have had a slave tolerably skilled in 
reading the future in the stars or the lines of the hand, and 
compounding draughts which would efface all remembrance 
of the past as promptly as the waters of Lethe. But I have 
no taste for sorcery and witchcraft. I ordered Pelagia to 
forget all that the Thessalonian had taught her, except the art 
of singing and playing on the lyre. I had, at that time, 
an old slave, as humpbacked as iEsop, but as great a 
scholar also ; he had attended the lessons of Iamblichus in 
Syria, and of Eunapius at Athens. To him I confided 
Pelagia’s education. She made greater progress than I 
desired, and became so passionately fond of philosophy that 
the works of Plato were her constant study. .Fortunately, 
my slave died ; his pupil would otherwise have become a 
second Hypatia, and two phenomena of that style would 
have been insupportable. Pelagia had attained an age 
when she needed no other master than myself. I directed 
her attention to poetry, and we read together Homer and 
Anacreon. I soon discovered her rare talent for declama- 
tion, which has j ust excited your admiration. From that 
moment, her only duty consisted in committing my verses 
to memory and reciting them to the guests, who kindly come 
to empty a goblet of my Lesbian wine, which you would 
enjoy more were you not so fascinated by Pelagia’s voice.’ 
“ ‘ I will tell you, Diodes, the one ardent desire of my 
life since I first gave expression to my thoughts in poetical 
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numbers. I would wish to givo a new life to tragedy— K>nce 
the glory of Greece. I would see the wonderful creations 
of the genius of jEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides again 
presented to public applause. In imitation of these great 
men, I desire to write dramas capable of touching all who 
are not unworthy of their ancestors. The semi-barbarous 
Romans understand only the comic muse. Their poets have 
imitated Menander and Aristophanes ; none have attempted 
the tragic style. The Romans need exhibitions which strike 
the senses,' such as combats of gladiators, satirical Repre- 
sentations with bold buffoonery, and shameless pantomimes. 
But if the sentiment of the beautiful is not dead in our 
souls, we, the sons of Greeks, who have ruled the world by 
the power of intellect, should be able, like our fathers, to 
appreciate the sublime beauties of tragedy. I know that it 
will be difficult to realize my desire. Convinced of my 
incapacity, I have hitherto concealed it as an ambition for 
which I should blush. To-day, I speak, because I feel that 
if I were not alone, if Pelagia associated her talent with my 
courage, we would triumph and overcome the public 
indifference.’ 

‘ * * 0 youth, age of illusions and chimeras ! My young 
friend, the barbarians have taken it upon themselves to fur- 
nish us with tragic representations. Until now, they have 
presented them only on the frontiers of the empire ; but they 
are approaching us, and we can witness their bloody games 
at the very gates of Rome and Constantinople. Their vic- 
tories and devastating march have caused so much anguish, 
that people would rather laugh than weep at the theatre. 
In this age of literary decay, where would you collect an 
audience of sufficient intelligence to feel the beauties of 
tragedy? But I do not discourage you entirely. What 
do you care for the public? We will think only of a small 
8 
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number of refined minds. I know five or six among the 
four hundred thousand inhabitants of Alexandria. Perhaps 
you are acquainted with a few more. Why not assemble 
these, and bring before them Pelagia in the character of 
Antigone, Phedra, or Cly temnestra ? I can transform my 
vividarium into a theatre which will seat fifty spectators 
comfortably/ 

“ You may well imagine the joy with which I accepted 
this proposition. My dream is no longer a chimera. 
Tragedy will revive. I have the power to create master- 
pieces, if Pelagia will consent to interpret them. We will 
commence at the house of Diodes, until I could command a 
more extensive theatre. But Pelagia cannot support all the 
parts. I mentioned to Diodes the poetic talent of my 
friends Theotime and Synesius. I even left him a copy 
of your beautiful dithyramb : * Sing a Dorian hymn, O 
my sounding lyre !’ ” 

“Is it thus you betray the secrets of friendship ?” 

‘ * Do not feign anger. What poet ever wrote verses and 
wished them unnoticed ? Diodes has the rare virtue of not 
being jealous. He thought your lines harmonious, but a 
little obscure, which, he added, was not astonishing from a 
pupil of Hypatia. It was agreed that he would soon invite 
us to a literary symposium. We will select a grand tragic 
master-piece, we will distribute the characters, and appoint 
a day for its representation.” 

Synesius was less delighted than Nicephorus by the 
arrangements of Diodes. He protested that he would only 
act as spectator. He was too fond of an easy, indolent life 
to encounter, even on a private strage, the judgment of his 
friends. But he was very anxious to see Pelagia, were it 
only to prove to her that she was not worthy to untie Hypa- 
tia’s buskin. Therefore, he was delighted to receive, a few 
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days afterwards, a note from Diocles, on Claudius paper, 
containing an invitation, written in gilded letters, to a sym- 
posium, the day after the morrow. Theotime received a 
similar note. As he did not care at all to see Pelagia, and 
was little interested in the resuscitation of Greek tragedy, 
he had no inclination to accept the invitation of Diocles ; 
hut his two friends urged it so strongly, that he consented 
to accompany them. They found themselves in the midst 
of literary characters. Hypatia was the only woman pres- 
ent, hut, in her character of scholar, she was always 
admitted to such assemblies. Her father was an habitual 
guest of Diocles. Horapollo, Olympiadorus, and the most 
celebrated professors of Alexandria had gone in compliment 
to Theon and his daughter. During dinner, the conversa- 
tion turned on public affairs, the discourse of Symachus 
relative to the elevation of the statue of Victory, the revolt 
of Thessalonica, the massacre of the inhabitants, the courage 
displayed by Ambrose in prohibiting Theodosius from enter- 
ing the church of Milan after the massacre, the revolt of 
Eugenius, proclaimed Emperor of the West, and the victo- 
ries of Arbogastes. Each one related the news, either trpe 
* or false, which he had heard in the morning. They after- 
wards spoke of what was then passing in Alexandria, the 
public games proposed by the duumvirs, the comet which 
had just appeared, and what it prognosticated, the retire- 
ment of Arsenius, preceptor of the sons of Theodosius, and 
his solitary life in the desert of Scete. 

When dinner was over, and they had offered the libations 
and sung the paean, the symposium commenced. The slaves 
removed the tables and brought in cups and goblets. They 
consulted the dice to decide upon the king of the banquet. 
Hypatia and Nicephorus threw the same numbers. But 
Nicephorus insisted that the disciple should be disregarded 
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in presence of the master, and Hypatia was proclaimed 
queen of the symposium. She decided that the guests 
should not he limited as to the quantity of wine, hut that 
each should drink according to his fancy. 

Diodes then surprised Synesius in a manner the most 
agreeable to a poet. Called hy a slave, Pelagia came into 
the hall. She first glanced at Nicephorus and then at Hypa- 
tia, who seemed unconscious of her entrance, whilst the 
eyes of all the other guests were fixed upon her. There 
was a momentary silence. Pelagia interrupted it hy 
declaiming, in her most finished style, the hymn of 
Synesius: 

4 4 Sing, O my sounding lyre, sing a Dorian, hymn in a 
strain more elevated than the melodies of Sappho, the 
impassioned Lesbian, and than the graceful rythm of the 
old man of Lesbos crowned with roses. Hear the song of 
the grasshopper, as it sips the morning dew. Thy strings, 
0 my lyre, vibrate in spite of me ; a divine breath agitates 
me and inspires my song. Let others celebrate delicate 
virgins, with their gentle smiles, and youth in its first 
beauty. The spirit which animates me orders me to despise 
terrestrial passions and enchanting love. Of what value 
are power, beauty, wealth, and glory to him who thinks of 
God ? Whilst the foolish man attends only to driving skil- 
fully his fiery coursers, to bending a bow which only a 
powerful hand can raise, to guarding his riches and his heaps 
of grain, to adorning his brow and arranging his locks with 
such grace as to attract the gaze of the young, I desire to 
lead a tranquil life, unknown to men and known only to 
God.” 

This first stanza was so charmingly recited, that Synesius 
removed from his head the garland of flowers he had placed 
there before the banquet, and cast it at the feet of Pelagia. 
Hypatia’s brow crimsoned in an unwonted manner. 
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“Your priestess of Apollo, my dear Diodes,” said 
Theon, “ can say this evening : Behold the god ! I must 
confess that your verses are beautiful. And you cannot 
refer my praise of them to the wine I have taken, for I have 
emptied but one goblet.” 

“ Drink a second, and implore Bacchus to discover to 
you the poet to whom the praise belongs. My friends, I 
propose the health of Hypatia’s most brilliant pupil, Sync- 
sius, author of the hymn of which you have just heard the 
commencement.” 

“Do you then abandon philosophy for poetry?” said 
Hypatia, in a reproachful tone, to her pupil who was con- 
fused by the compliments lavished upon him. 

“ On the contrary,” replied Synesius, “ I endeavor not 
to separate these two studies. I write only philosophical 
poetry.” 

Silenoo was restored and Pelagia recited the remaining 
verses. She disappeared amid a burst of applause, as with 
panting voice, her eyes and hands raised to Heaven, she 
pronounced the last words: “Courage then, O my soul, 
drink at the source of all good ; elevate yourself upon the 
wings of prayer to the Father by whom all things exist ; 
hesitate not; abandon to earth that which is earthly. 
Soon united to your Father, and yourself become a goddess 
by this union, you will exult in God.” 

Hypatia was the only one who gave no evidence of emo- 
tion. Theon clapped his hands with the other guests. 

“ What I Father,” she exclaimed, “you applaud a slave !” 

“ Not at all, my daughter, I applaud your disciple.” 

“I now understand,” saii Horapollo, “how it is that 
Diodes, having such rare talent at his command, should 
desire to bring out an ancient tragedy. I am very curious 
8 * 
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to see Pelagia, in the Medea of Euripides, personate the 
terrible daughter of the king of Colchis.” 

“ She would be sublime, undoubtedly,” said Diodes, 
“but as she passed her childhood under the roof of a sor- 
ceress, and as she has a decided attraction to magic arts, I 
am not anxious to have her identify herself with the vindic- 
tive spouse of Jason.” 

* ‘ Why not choose the Choephoroi of iEschylus ?” asked 
Nicephorus; “I am very sure that Pelagia would make 
us tremble in the character of Electra.” 

“ What pleasure do you find in trembling ?” said Synesius. 

‘ * Would it not be better to select a touching part for Pelagia ? 
How happens it, Nicephorus, that you propose a tragedy of 
^53schylus, you who hitherto have sworn by Sophocles ? 
Decidedly, you are inconstant in your admiration.” 

“ Rather say that I am not exclusive.” 

“We should unhesitatingly choose the (Edlpus at 
Colonos of Sophocles. In my opinion, Greek art has pro- 
duced nothing more perfect. Pelagia in the character of 
Antigone, would draw tears from our eyes.” 

The proposition of Synesius was unanimously adopted. 
The parts were distributed to the men, and a day appointed. 
Two months were given for preparation. 

“Nothing would be wanting to our dramatic festival,” 
added Diodes, “ and it would excite jealousy at the court 
of Constantinople, if the learned Hypatia would consent to 
descend, for a time, from the heights of astronomy to sus- 
tain the character of Ismene.” 

“ Are you jesting?” said Hypatia in a tone of marked 
contempt; “ I do not think it would be very intellectual. 
A philosopher should never degrade herself to the level of 
a comedian. What would be said at Alexandria, and who 
yould afterwards attend my lectures 
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“ I had no intention of wounding you ; I know what is 
due to science and beauty. But you are severe upon 
Pelagia. Why not admire talent wherever it exists. She 
has not your genius, she will never write a treatise on conic 
sections, but she studies oftener than I do, the books of 
Iamblichus and Plato.” 

“ She is wrong. Philosophy was not made for a slave.” 

At these words, Nicephorus could not conceal his dissat- 
isfaction. Theotime said to him in a low tone : “ Catharine 
would not have spoken thus. The light of truth should 
shine for all souls, as the light of the sun shines for all 
eyes. At least so think the Christians, who believe that 
slaves have souls. 

Diodes was piqued. 

“Pelagia,” he said, “is a slave, but I can free her 
to-morrow, and few women can boast of more beauty or 
genius. Since you continue the teaching of Plotinus and 
Porphyry, learned Hypatia, you undoubtedly hold occa- 
sional communication with the gods ; you know the secrets 
of souls and can fortell the future.” 

“ I am too young. The gods grant this favor only to 
those who have merited it, by long application to the study 
of wisdom.” 

“ Pelagia is younger than you, and, nevertheless, she is 
versed in divine geometry ; she understands the meaning 
of the lines, angles and circles which the gods have traced 
in the palm of the hand. Would you like to judge of her 
talent for divination ?” 

“ Willingly !” exclaimed all the guests. 

Diodes ordered Pelagia to be sent back. 

“My beautiful child,” ho said to her, “some of my 
guests do not believe that the secret of our destinies is 
written on our hands in characters whioh they can read, 
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who have penetrated the mystery of these divine signs. I 
will he pleased if you will reveal the future to those who 
present their hands.” 

“I am a slave,” she replied, “ and I must obey my 
master’s will.” 

She muttered a prayer, filled a goblet with wine, wrote 
a few words, upon papyrus which she burned in the flame 
of a lamp, threw the ashes into her goblet and drank them 
with the wine : she then advanced towards the guests. 

Nicephorus was the first to present his hand. 

“ Triumph ! glory ! success ! But what do I see ? Sorrow, 
abandonment, a long search, a solitary life, an unknown 
death.” 

“Let who will, endeavor to discover his destiny,” said 
Olympiodorus, who had at first held out his hand, but who 
hastily withdrew it. “Ignorance is the half of happiness. 
I prefer not to know what the gods reserve for me in the 
future.” 

Pelagia examined Theotime’s hand. 

“Happy marriage,” she said, “the friendship of the 
emperor, a peaceful life by your own fireside.” 

Synesius extended his hand. 

“ A glorious mission,” said Pelagia, “eloquent discourse ; 
jealous death strikes the mother and children; a golden 
mitre encircles your brow.” 

“I suppose,” said Diodes, “ that Hypatia cannot permit 
a slave to look at her hand, and besides, she naturally pre- 
fers, like Olympiodorus, to remain ignorant of the future.” 

“] am afraid of nothing, and I have no faith in such 
jugglery,” said Hypatia, at the same time extending her 
hand. 

Pelagia was silent for some time. Her countenance was 
expressive of grief, and tears flowed down her cheeks, 
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“ Fly, fly !” at last she exclaimed. “ Your enemies are 
numerous, your friends have no power to aid you. They 
curse you, they persecute you, they stone you to death.” 

“Did you send for this Pythoness to utter menaces of 
death?” demanded Theon, whose daughter vainly endeav- 
ored to hide her emotion. 

“Not at all. I only wished to show that the gods do 
not disdain to approach a slave, and we ought not to be 
more fastidious than they. Pardon Pelagia. She could 
only speak the prophetic words directed by the spirit which 
inspires her. She wept for Hypatia, who had no mercy for 
her. I must add that I laugh at the magic arts. Pelagia 
has read too much of Hypatia’s Iamblichus. Let us* now 
enjoy the present without disquieting ourselves about the 
future, which is as unknown to the gods as to men. Let 
us aid each other to pass life cheerfully. Let poetry charm 
and philosophy amuse us. Fill your goblets, we will drink 
to Hypatia’s health. 

“ Long live Hypatia !” exclaimed all the guests. 

“Be prepared two months hence for the representation 
of (Epidus at Colonos,” said Diodes to his friends as they 
withdrew. 




\ 
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CHAPTER TV. 




A REPRESENTATION OP (EDIPUS AT COLONOS. 

||T is easier to form projects than to execute 
them. A few days after the dinner at the 
house of Diodes, when the representation of 
(E dipus at Colonos was decided upon to the 
satisfaction of the guests, this Clarissime received an im- 
perial rescript, ordering him to leave Egypt immediately 
and to assume the office of Custodian of the sacred treasures 
in the province of Syria, where the collection of taxes had 
long been attended with serious disorders, which it was 
important to repress as soon as possible. He received a 
promise, that after having restored order to the fiscal depart- 
ment, he should be recalled from Antioch to Constantinople, 
where he would be appointed Count of the private treasures, 
comes rerum pri vat arum, general superintendent of the 
imperial domains, with the title of “ Illustrious” 

Bitter complaints were made in Syria of the abuses com- 
mitted by a company of publicans, who sold the right of 
collecting the vectigal — a kind of city-toll — the toll at 
bridges, the tax on the transportation of merchandise, on 
the use of water conveyed by the aqueducts, the percen- 
tage on sales, etc. At that period of absolutism and of 
administrative centralization, when the sovereign considered 
himself the master of his subjects’ property, when legions 
of officers executed his will at the extremity of the empire, 
complaints were not always made of the abuses committed. 
Fear kept people silent ; they felt they were exposing their 
lives in order to save their fortunes. However, there were 
some at Antioch who had the courage to speak. Chrysos- 
tom was far from approving of all the taxes, and he won- 
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dered that men should he obliged to pay for the air they 
breathed. The old Libanius was indignant at the extension 
given to the sale of licenses. “ I have seen,” said he, in 
one of his discourses, * 1 I have seen poor cobblers, lifting 
their hands to heaven, and swearing that they possessed 
nothing on earth but the knife they held in their hands; 
but their protestations did not check the cruel avidity of the 
tax-gatherers. The slave and the beggar cannot escape 
them. As the fatal time approaches, cities are made deso- 
late. The whip and torture are employed in cases where 
extreme indigence has nothing to pay ; servitude becomes 
more extended. Fathers sell their children to obtain the 
means to meet the tax. The members of the curiae of 
Antioch are sinking under the burden imposed upon them. 
Those who cannot obtain exemption from the charges of the 
curiae, either by special privilege or by entering the army 
or the priesthood, have recourse to any expedient, to avoid 
the costly honors of the municipality.” It was important to 
pacify men’s minds in the province of Syria, to equalize the 
imposition of taxes, and put some restraint upon the 
rapacity of the collectors. For this purpose, Theodosius 
selected Diodes who was considered one of the most able 
officers of the empire. 

The Clarissime made known to his friends the order he 
had received to leave Egypt. Nicephorus, who was pre- 
paring to take the character of Coryphe, was much grieved at 
hearing this news which overturned all his plans. Tragedy 
was then for him only a delusive dream, like those fruits 
which eluded the parched lips of Tantalus as he approached 
them. 

“My dear poet,” said Diodes, “never despair. We 
will meet again at Antioch. You will not always pursue 
your studies under Hypatia. On the banks of the Orontes, 
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wo will complete what an adverse fate prevents us from 
attempting on the banks of the Nile. The valleys of 
Antioch, in your native land, are as blooming as those of 
Attica. The groves of Daphne deserve, as much as the grove 
of Colonos, to re-echo with the famous choir. Here 
Philomela loves to warble her plaintive songs, concealed 
under the dark shadows of the ivy, in the bosom of the 
verdant valleys, or in the sacred groves inaccessible to 
mortals. Here, drinking the dew of heaven, bloom those 
flowers with which the great goddesses are crowned, the 
narcissus with its beautiful clusters, and the crocus bril- 
liant with its golden-colored pearls. The springs of 
Cephisus flow through the meadows in waves which never 
slumber. Each day, eager to impart life, its pure waters 
spread over the fruitful plains.” 

After the departure of Diodes, Alexandria lost all its 
charm for Nicephorus. The thought of Pelagia engrossed 
him. Hitherto, all accounts of the art of divination had 
found him incredulous ; now, the three words pronounced 
by Pelagia, as she glanced at his hand, sounded continually 
in his ears : triumph ! glory ! success ! But he dared not 
hope to triumph alone. His verses must pass through 
Pelagia’s trembling lips in order to rouse a people who had 
lost all appreciation of great literary works. Without her 
aid, he could not succeed in driving from the stage 
shameless courtesans, and in supplying their place by the 
muse of ancient days, with her modest graces, and austere 
words, teaching men justice and respect for the gods. 
Tormented by these reflections, he earnestly desired to 
return to his own country as soon as possible, that he might 
again meet Pelagia. His friends urged him to complete 
with them the course of study they had undertaken, but 
Hypatia’s words had lost their charm and influence over 
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him. Her undecided systems did not content him. He 
preferred to the most ingenious hypotheses, the assertions 
of Homer or those of the Christians. A poet — he had 
need of religious faith, and he could not, like the philoso- 
phers, rest satisfied with criticism and doubt. His conver- 
sations with Theotimo had not convinced him of the truth 
of Christianity, and he strove to believe firmly in the fables 
of Grecian mythology. To succeed in making the gods 
speak as the tragic poets had done, must ho not with them 
remain faithful to the national worship? Still, doubts 
tormented him, and ho took refuge in an eclecticism like 
Hypatia’s. To induce him to continue his attendance at 
their lectures, Olympiadorus and Ilorapolla promised to 
select a subject which would please him : one chose the 
comparison between Sophocles and Euripides; the other tli • 
study of primitive myths in Homer and JEschylus. 
Nicephorus consented to remain a year longer, and not to 
return to his own country until Theotimc and Syncsius 
should leave Alexandria, the one to go to Constantinople, 
the other to Cyreno. Unforsccn events obliged the friends 
to hasten their departure. 

The patriarchal Church of Alexandria was presided over 
by Theophilus, a man possessed of some fine qualities, 
which were, however, obscured by serious defects of char- 
acter. History has justly condemned his jealous and cruel 
hostility to Saint John Chrysostom. The exile and death 
of -the illustrious Bishop of Constantinople was as much 
the effect of tho hatred of Theophilus as of the 
weakness of Arcadius and the caprices of Eudoxia. 
By his erudition and purity of life, Theophilus had early 
acquired a reputation which elevated him to the See of 
Constantinople, where Saint Athanasius had exhibited so 
much zeal and courage, prudence and firmness. Ho was 
9 
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basely envious. If we rely upon the representations of 
Palladius, he ordained as priests, only those who had 
neither the learning nor vigor to oppose him, preferring to 
command weak minds, to being guided by the counsels of 
the wise. Artful, fawning, having a quick perception of 
character, ho was capable of forming great designs and of 
accomplishing them. But obstinately attached to his own 
opinions, he persisted in executing at any cost, plans formed 
without reflection, and no representations could influence 
him. Preferring success to justice, he eagerly supported 
that party which served his ambition or self interest. The 
feverish activity of Theophilus deeply afflicted the Church ; 
and yet he labored energetically for the extension of Chris-, 
tianity. Ho built a number of churches, and established, 
even in small cities, bishops acknowledging his authority. 
The buildings he projected were costly, and, in order to 
erect them, he often had recourse to disgraceful means to 
obtain the necessary funds. Saint Isadore of Pelusium, 
his contemporary, spoke of him sorrowfully as * * a man pas- 
sionately fond of stones and an idolator of gold.” 

There was in a faubourg of Alexandria, an abandoned 
temple, which had formerly served for the worship of the 
Egyptian Bacchus — that is of Osiris represented as the 
active principle. 

Previous to the spread of Christianity, when the ceremo- 
nies of Egyptian idolatry were publicly performed, the 
festival of the Pamylies was celebrated around this temple. 
The Bishop of Alexandria asked permission to transform it 
into a church. The Prefect of the city, Evagrius, referred 
the matter to the Count of the East, Cynegius, who con- 
sulted the emperor. Cynegius, received an imperial rescript 
authorizing the change. He informed Evagrius of the suc- 
cess of the petition, and he permitted the Bishop to com- 
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mence the work which was requisite in order to convert 
into a Christian Church, a pagan temple, otherwise useless. 
In excavating, they found many emblems, amulets, and 
statues formerly used in the worship of Osiris and the feasts 
of the Pamylies . These objects were more ridiculous and 
degrading than anything that had been invented by Greek 
paganism in its corrupt imagination. Artistic beauty was 
entirely disregarded in these rude idols. There were gods 
with heads of oxen or goats, goddesses with the heads of 
cats or of the hippopotamus. 

When the Christians discovered these idols, which were 
no longer exhibited in public by those who remained 
.attached to the ancient worship of Egypt, they exposed 
them, believing them an overwhelming condemnation of the 
pagans, and hoping to make them blush for the fables 
which they preferred to the Gospel. But this exhibition 
wounded the pagans in a manner the Christians did not 
suspect. They considered it a profanation of their sacred 
mysteries. 

Holladius, priest of Serapis, and Olympius, who was 
both prophet and orator, assembled the pagans, and persuaded 
them that the gods commanded this revealing of their 
mysteries to be revenged. “ If you do not punish the 
Christians,” said Olympius, “I will shake the foundations 
of heaven, I will reveal the secret of Abydos, I will stop 
the chariot of the sun in its course, I will cast the limbs of 
Osiris at the feet of Typhon.” Animated by their chiefs, 
the pagans flew to arms. They suddenly and unexpectedly 
fell upon the laborers at work around the temple. In their 
blind fury, they killed the first whom they met and dispersed 
the remainder. Holladius boasted of having immolated nine 
Christians with his own hand. In an instant, the neigh- 
boring streets and public squares were flowing with blood. 
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Surprised by this attack, the Christians of Alexandria shut 
themselves up in their houses. A death-like silence reigned 
throughout the city. After having satiated their thirst for 
carnage, the pagans, terrified by what they had done and 
fearing a frightful revenge, took refuge behind the walls of 
the Scrapcum, where they could offer resistance for some 
time and make their own terms. They had no sooner made 
good their retreat, than Romanus, commander of the 
troops forming the garrison of Alexandria, traversed the 
deserted streets accompanied by the prefect of the city. 

The platform of the Serapeum lay on an artificial hill, 
the ascent to which was by a stairway of a hundred steps. 
Large edifices surrounded the spacious courts, and formed 
a kind of fortress, where the pagans, provided with arms 
and provisions, might defy the Christians. An attack 
made by a regular army would have soon dislodged them. 
Theophilus urged Romanus to order his soldiers to assault 
this handful of wicked men, who had basely massacred 
peaceful workmen. Romanus replied he would do so as 
soon as the prefect of the city gave the command. Evagrius 
was unwilling to commit himself, and decided, that as the 
prefect of the East was at Alexandria, it belonged to him 
to determine what should be done under the circumstances. 
Cynegius considered the future as well as the present. Why 
should he irritate the pagans? No one could foresee the 
result of the war undertaken by Theodosius. A sovereign 
favorable to paganism might ascend the throne. The wily 
politician would make no decision. He would send a report 
to the emperor, as nothing of importance should be under- 
taken without his order. Theodosius was then at Milan. 
The administrative centralization had not at its command 
the electric telegraph to transmit, instantaneously, from one 
end of the empire to the other, the demand of a prefect 
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and the reply of the minister. They were obliged to wait 
two months for the imperial rescript. No local authority 
would take the responsibility of a prompt action by which 
the tumult might be quelled. 

Every day Evagrius presented himself before the Sera- 
peum, and summoned the pagans to surrender, menacing 
them with the anger of Theodosius. “ You are the one to 
tremble,” replied Holladius “You will be deprived of 
your office, by the emperor, because you did not punish the 
Christians, who insulted our gods.” Olympius employed all 
the resources of magic to support the courage of the pagans. 
He promised them the aid of the gods. “ To-morrow,” 
said he to them one day, “ to-morrow, Serapis will receive 
the kiss of Aurora. This will be the signal of the defeat 
of Theodosius, and the advent of another Julian.” The 
next day he conducted them to the temple of Serapis, which, 
in the centre of the platform, elevated its columns of marble 
and porphyry, surrounded by quadrangular porticoes. The 
interior of the temple was lined with plates of gold and 
silver. In the centre, arose the colossal statue of Serapis. 
His arms extended, touched the walls of the temple. His 
feet^ rested upon a Cerberus, which opened wide its three 
jaws of a dog, wolf, and lion. As soon as the sun rose, its 
rays lighted up the lips of Serapis. The pagans had not 
noticed the opening in the wall, so arranged, that, as the 
face of the idol was turned to the East, its first rays must fall 
upon the mouth. “Our god has received the kiss of 
Aurora,” they exclaimed. “He is great! he is a con* 
queror ! death to the Christians I” 

That very day they made a sortie, surprised some of the 
faithful and took them prisoners. They endeavored to make 
them adore Serapis, but their threats had no effect. “You 

9 * 
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may put us to death,” said the Christians, “ hut we will 
never bend the knee before your idols.” 

“ Let their blood appease our irritated gods,” said Holla- 
dius. “It was an ancient custom at Heliopelis to sacrifice 
daily three men to Hera, the great goddess. King Amosis 
abolished this practice substituting at first waxen images, 
and later animals. But now, our gods, outraged by the 
Christians, wish again to be honored by human sacrifices.” 
The prisoners were slain before the temple of Serapis, and 
thrown into sewers, which conveyed to the sea the blood of 
the victims immolated in honor of the gods. Below the 
platform of the Serapeum extended vast subterranean rooms, 
communicating by secret passages with the four quarters of 
the city. By means of these, the pagans were enabled to 
obtain provisions. Evagrius, who did not wish to employ 
the soldiers of Romanus against them, vainly hoped that 
famine would force them to surrender. Olympius also made 
use of this secret communication with the city to send emis- 
saries in every direction to obtain information as to what 
was taking place, the disposition of the people in their regard, 
and the intentions of the governor. When, therefore, the 
vessel bearing the imperial rescript eutcred the port of Alex- 
andria, he knew as soon as the prefect of the city the #rder 
of Theodosius. It was as follows : 

* i On the receipt of this imperial rescript, I order you to 
demolish the temple of Serapis. The Christians who have 
perished in this sacrilegious struggle have acquired the glory 
of martyrdom ; they need not vengeance. Spare the mur- 
derers, that these miserable men may know the charity of 
our religion, and that their souls may bo led to the faith of 
Jesus Christ through gratitude to the Christians.” 

“Let us fly,” said Olympius to Holladius, “and carry 
with us all the treasures we oan find. The Christians spare 
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our lives, but we are not secure from the fury of our own 
men, to whom we promised victory. A secret passage will 
enable us to reach the port, where a bark awaits us.” 

Olympius collected the pagans before the galleries of the 
temple of Serapis, and said to them : “Last night, I heard 
unknown voices making the consecrated temple of our god 
echo to the alleluia of Christ. We can no longer resist 
fate.” Having said this, he disappeared, followed by IIol- 
ladius. The pagans, seeing themselves abandoned by their 
chief, dispersed without awaiting another summons to sur- 
render. The Serapeum was already abandoned when Eva- 
grius read the rescript of Theodosius on the public square of 
Alexandria. Delighted to be able to transform the temple 
of Serapis into a Christian church, Theophilus, followed by 
a crowd of Christians, hastened to the spot. He forbade 
them to touch the buildings containing the library or the 
books which had been collected. When they reached the 
statue of Serapis, the Bishop handed a hatchet to a workman 
and ordered him to strike the colossus. The workman hesi- 
tated. There was an ancient oracle, that when a mortal 
hand should touch the venerated image, the heavens would 
fall, and the earth return to the darkness of chaos. A 
Roman soldier, who was not terrified by this oracle, took 
the hatchet, and, with a blow, broke the head and limbs of 
the idol. A multitude of rats rushed out, to the great 
amusement of the spectators. The rats were the only suf- 
ferers by the destruction of Serapis. The temple was puri- 
fied and changed into a church dedicated to Saint John the 
Baptist. Theophilus solemnly deposited in it the relics of 
the holy precursor which his predecessor, Saint Athanasius, 
had brought from Palestine under the reign of Julian the 
Apostate. 

After these days of anxiety and trouble, the lectures of 
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Hypatia were interrupted for some time. The chiefs of the 
sedition, Helladius and Olympius, had often been seen 
attending them ; and her enemies referred the sedition to her 
influence. Theon feared the effect of the popular dissatis- 
faction. Whilst he despised the words of Pelagia foretell- 
ing the future to Hypatia, they continually returned to his 
mind. He would not permit her to continue her lectures 
until tranquility was restored and he was convinced that the 
Christians, satisfied with having destroyed Serapis and con- 
verted his temple into a church, had no intention of reveng- 
ing themselves upon the pagans. 

Just as affairs had resumed their usual routine, they 
heard of the death of Theodosius. This news filled with 
consternation all who knew the dangers then threatening 
the Roman empire. No other hand was strong enough to 
restrain the barbarians and to govern both the East and 
West at the same time. Theodosius had lived long enough 
to conquer Arbogastes, who, in placing Eugenius upon the 
throne, had again presented to the world the spectacle of an 
emperor endeavoring to re-establish paganism; but death 
did not permit him to enjoy his victory or consolidate the 
imperial power. He left two sons too young to inherit his 
glory or bear the burden of government. Arcadius, the 
elder of these princes, aged eighteen, was declared emperor 
of the East, and the West obeyed Honorius, aged eleven. 
To aid his children to hold the reins of government in their 
weak hands, Theodosius had confided Arcadius to Rufinus, 
prefect of the East, whose hypocrisy he did not know, and 
Honorius to Stilicon, chief of the armies of the West, whose 
ambition he did not suspect. 

The death of Theodosius obliged Nicephorus and his 
friends to leave Alexandria much sooner than they had deter- 
mined. Theotime was reoalled to Constantinople by hie 
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family. Synesius was notified that the barbarians threatened 
Cyrene, and that his presence in that city was necessary. 
Nicephorus ardently desired to return to Antioch to pursue 
his projects. The three friends bade adieu to their masters. 
Theotime went to receive, for the last time, the advice and 
benediction of Didymus the blind. Nicephorus thanked 
Olympiadorus and Horapollo for their kindness. He accom- 
panied Synesius to see Hypatia, but the slave of Diodes had 
replaced in his heart the daughter of Theon. The last days 
the three friends passed together were devoted to long but 
sad conversations. They were about to separate and inter- 
rupt the intimate intercourse to which they had habituated 
themselves ; the uncertainty of the future depressed them ; 
the thoughtless enjoyment of youth would soon give place 
to the serious cares of riper manhood. On the same day, 
and at the same hour, three vessels, whose passengers had 
just bade adieu, left the port of Alexandria. One, sailing 
along the coasts of Africa, carried Synesius to Cyrene ; the 
second, steering towards the Bosphorus, bore Theotime to 
Constantinople; and the third, passing between Phoenicia 
and the isle of Cyprus, ascended the Orontes and landed 
Nicephorus at Antioch. 

The three friends were to meet again much sooner than 
they anticipated. 

Thanks to the consoling illusions, which are the privilege 
of poets, as soon as Nicephorus could salute the walls of 
Antioch, he opened his heart to the joys of the present and 
the hopes of the future. The day after his arrival, he went 
to visit Diodes. He found the Clarissime extended on a 
bed. All traces of his vigorous health had disappeared. 
His features were altered, and the acute pain he frequently 
suffered did not permit him to deceive himself as to tho 
serious nature of his disease. 
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11 1 am happy, my dear poet, to see you again before I 
die,” he said to Nicephoros. “ My hopes are extinct since 
Theodosius is no more. I leave life without regret. I 
depart with the empire. I shall he spared the sorrow of 
witnessing the triumph of the barbarians.” 

“ You will live, Diodes, you will live. The Muses will 
be more powerful than the Fates. The empire needs your 
wise counsels. What will become of poetry if she loses 
her last protector ?” 

“I will bequeath my lyre to you. May yotir songs 
restore hope to the disheartened world.” 

** The gods will not be deaf to our supplications j they will 
preserve a life so precious to us.” 

4 * Do not immolate a cock to iEsculapius. The gods have 
ceased to reign. These charming creations of the imagina- 
tion of the poets have vanished like the morning mist before 
the rays of the sun. A new worship has replaced the old ; 
all changes, all dies here below.” 

The illness of Diodes plunged Nicephorus into the deep- 
est grief. A fatality seemed to pursue him, as the hero of 
Greek tragedy. At the very moment that he thought he 
had attained the object of his hopes, an obstacle, stronger 
than his will, met him. Every day he passed some hours 
with Diodes. His slaves lavished upon him every attention. 
Pelagia prepared with her own hands the drink which was 
to soothe her master. She was overwhelmed with sorrow, 
and frequently shed bitter tears. What will become of her 
if she loses Diodes ? To whom will she be sold ? What 
treatment will she receive ? Seeing her dejection, Nicepho- 
rus endeavored to console her. He had sufficient wealth to 
prevent any one from buying such a slave as Pelagia. 

One day, Nicephorus saw before the door of Diodes’ 
house a chariot and litter. 
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“ I seem to-day,” said the patient, “ to be restored to my 
usual strength. I am about to pay a visit to the governor 
of tho province, who expects me. Accompany me in my 
chariot to the house of this magistrate. Pelagia will follow 
in a litter.” 

“Do you not fear that the fatigue will aggravate your 
sufferings ?” 

“ Perhaps it will be tho last time that the horses will draw 
their master’s chariot. I shall not long behold this azure 
sky. It may be that to-morrow’s sun will not shine 
for me.” 

Being notified of the visit of Diodes, tho governor, 
escorted by his lictor, was awaiting him, and on his arrival, 
a few cordial words were exchanged. 

“ Ilasten, if jou please,” said Diodes, “ tho legal cere- 
mony for which I came. I feel that the little strength I 
have will soon be exhausted.” 

Nicephorus led in Pelagia. Diodes took her hand, and 
presenting her to the magistrate, said : 

“I wish to free this slave. She has always faithfully 
served me, and after my death I do not desire her to belong 
to another master .* 9 

The lictor placed a wand upon Pelagia’s head, and said : 

“Woman! from this moment you are free. No one 
hereafter will have the right to command you. The law 
will protect you against any one who should attempt to 
deprive you of liberty.” 

At these words, Diodes dropped Pelagia’s hand, which 
he had held in his. The legal act of manumission was com- 
pleted. Nothing remained to be done but to pay the tax 
imposed by the law. The master who enfranchised a slave 
must pay to the treasury the twentieth part of the sum he 
would probably realize by the sale of the slave. To show 
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the girl whom he had just liberated the value he placed 
upon her, Diodes gave two thousand drachmas to the im- 
perial treasury. Pelagia, who left her master’s house a 
slave, re-entered it free, belonging only to herself, delivered 
from the anxiety caused her by the uncertainty of the future. 
She expressed her gratitude to Diodes by tears and affec- 
tionate words. She would willingly have died to save the 
life of the benefactor who had just bestowed on her liberty, 
the most precious of all gifts. 

The malady of Diodes increased daily. No remedy could 
arrest its progress. One night, fatigued by loss of sleep, he 
called to his couch the slave who was attending him. 

“Andronicus,” he said, “ we must soon part.” 

The slave took the hand which his master extended to 
him, and sobbing, he covered it with kisses. 

“You have always been devoted * to me,” continued 
Diodes, “ and whoever may be your master after my death 
may rely upon your fidelity. I can free you in my will, 
and I will do so if you desire it, but I would prefer to ask 
of you a last service.” 

“What would I not do to please you, 0 my good 
master ! ” 

“ Pelagia will inherit my villa and lands on the banks of 
the Orontes. Although the property is not extensive, she 
cannot administer it without the aid of a faithful steward. 
I know no one who, better than yourself, could save her this 
care, always difficult to a woman. If you consent, I will 
leave you to Pelagia, who will be kind to you, and I will 
also leave to her Coenyra and Dione, who are accustomed to 
serve her, and Probus, who is an excellent driver.” 

“Dispose of me as you please. It will cost me nothing 
to serve Pelagia ; she has never been haughty or cruel to us. 
I am too bowed down by the weight of years to be freed. 
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What would I do with my liberty, and how would I support 
myself? I prefer to live and die in your house. But, oh! 
what pleasure you could give your old servant, if you would. 
To obtain it, I would sacrifice my liberty and life a thousand 
times.” 

“ Speak, Andronicus, I will refuse you nothing.” 

“ If I speak words displeasing to you, pardon me, dear 
master; it is my affection for you which inspires them. 
Why can I not suffer for you and restore you to health ! 
But if in reality you are about to depart from this life, profit 
by this last moment to recollect yourself before the G od who 
created you, who gave you an immortal soul, in whose pre- 
sence you are soon to appear, and whose judgment you will 
undergo.” 

** You are then a Christian, Andronicus. I suspected it.” 

“ Would I have served you with so much fidelity and been 
resigned to slavery if I were not a Christian, if I did not seo 
in the authority which the law gives you over me, an imago 
of the authority of God himself? Yes, I am a Christian. 
I know, love, and adore the true God, who created heaven 
and earth, who has made us to his own likeness, who has 
had mercy on our faults and misfortunes, who became man 
to instruct and redeem us, who ascended to heaven in order 
to open to us this abode, where we shall be eternally happy, 
where we shall see God as He is, where we shall be inebri- 
ated with a torrent of divine delights. 0 my dear master ! 
you can soon enter this blessed abode ! Renounce the wor- 
ship of false gods, adore the God of the Christians, and be 
baptized in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost.” 

‘ * You are fortunate in being a Christian, Andronicus. 
Nothing can be more beautiful than your dogmas upon the 
origin of the soul and its destiny. But if it is easy to see 
10 
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the folly of the gods of paganism, more calculated to degrade 
than to purify man, it is not easy to believe suddenly all that 
the Christians teach. Your doctrine is certainly more ele- 
vated than any hitherto known in the world, but who knows 
if it is absolutely true, if it is other than the beautiful imag- 
ination of a virtuous soul? Its precepts, I acknowledge, 
elevated the moral level of humanity at the very moment 
that it had descended to the lowest degree of corruption ; 
but its dogmas do not appear evident to a mind which wishes 
to see the proof of all that it admits. One God in three 
persons, a God incarnate, a Son of God made man, a God 
who dies to save man ! Who are we that God should inter- 
est himself in our happiness or misery? Profound mys- 
teries, preferable certainly to mythological fables, but still, 
enveloped in too much obscurity. 

“ The mind of man can never comprehend God, his nature, 
his life, his eternity, his immensity. We know God only 
because he has deigned to reveal himself to us. He spoke 
to us through Jesus Christ. We should submit to his word, 
and believe it with our whole heart. What more secure 
pledge can we have of the truth of our faith, than the 
assertion of God himself concerning those dogmas which 
could not be demonstrated to our weak understanding ?” 

* ‘ And who will convince me that the idea of the divinity 
of Jesus Christ is not an imagination, like that of Hercules, 
or any other hero of paganism ? It is true, that the Chris- 
tians attribute to their chief only acts and words worthy of 
a God. The history of Christ is more reasonable than the 
myth of Hercules, but how can I discover if it be more 
certain ? ,? 

“Dear master, the acts of Jesus are better proved than 
those of Alexander, or Caesar. We are the disciples of the 
Apostles, and we trace our connection with them by an 
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unbroken chain. But apart from historic evidence, attend 
to the following considerations. God must have spoken by 
the mouth of Jesus Christ, because the word of our Master 
is evidently divine. I feel his divinity as I feel the heat of 
the sun. He alone has taught a law of love to man. Love 
God, love your neighbor : in this is comprehended the law 
of Christ Love is the principle of all Christian morality ; 
love is the explanation of all the Christian dogmas. You 
are unwilling to believe in the incarnation of a God, and 
the death of a God upon the cross, for the salvation of men. 
But everything is possible to love. I, who am but a slave, 
would cheerfully die for you ; I would brave any torture 
for love of you. And can it be possible that God, who 
made the heart of man, should be without love ? Ah ! 
God loves us more than we are able to conceive ; and as He 
is omnipotent, nothing can be an obstacle to the manifesta- 
tion of his love. God so loved us that he would not leave 
us under the dominion of evil and sin. He so loved us, 
that he took upon himself our nature, in order to commu- 
nicate His nature to us ; he descended to earth, that we 
might ascend to heaven.” 

The words of Andronicus were indelibly impressed upon 
the soul of Diodes. He could not divert his mind even 
momentarily from them ; they were present to him during 
his long, wakeful nights of agony, and his restless sleep. 
When he reflected on the mystery of death, could he be 
astonished at any other mystery? What philosopher had 
ever spoken of the soul and moral law as his slave had just 
done? Was it reasonable to reject a religion which taught 
his slave that he was equal to liis master, and yet forbade 
him to revolt against him ? He recalled Hypatia’s contempt 
for Pelagia. No philosopher could have imagined a univer- 
sal religion, the same for the slave and freeman, for the 
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Greek and barbarian. God alone, the Father of all men, 
could call them to embrace the same doctrine and the same 
law of love. Then why not, before dying, adore that God, 
who was revealing himself to him at the last hour, and 
whom he might have known sooner had he not been 
engrossed by the amusements and frivolities of life ? One 
by one, memory calls up the days that had passed. What 
cause for remorse ! How many actions performed in spite 
of the reproaches of his conscience, which warned him that 
they were wicked 1 Not only had his life been in opposition 
to Christian morality; it had also violated that universal 
morality whose precepts were written upon his heart. If, 
after death, he must appear — not before Minos and Rada- 
manthus — but before the God of the Christians, what would 
be his judgment ? And if all that the Christians taught of 
the future were true, what a future awaited him ! 

“Iam not pure enough,” he said to his slave, “ to enter 
the heaven of the Christians. Your God will drive me from 
his presence as soon as I appear before his throne. He will 
cast me into eternal darkness.” 

“Dear master, the God of the Christians knows our 
weakness. He does not expect us to be without faults ; He 
only requires us to repent humbly for all we have com- 
mitted 

Andronicus explained to the dying man the value of 
repentance. He repeated to him the words of the divine 
Master: “I am come to call not the just, but sinners to 
repentance.” He read to him from the pages of Scripture 
the history of the Samaritan woman, the parable of the 
Prodigal Child, and of the Good Shepherd. Diodes was 
deeply moved on hearing for the first time the Gospel nar- 
ratives. 

“ His love of sinners,” he said, “ is indeed divine. He, 
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who created the soul, can alone value it so as to raise it 
when it has fallen. I have read the writings of the philoso- 
phers, I have studied the verses of the poets, and disdained 
to read the Gospel ; the only hook which can console the 
afflicted, and restore hope to him who is tormented by the 
remembrance of his past life.” 

The illness of Diodes was approaching a fatal termina- 
tion. His eyes were fixed, his chest heaved, a cold sweat 
bathed his brow. He sent for Andronicus. 

44 Pray to your God for me,” he said, in a feeble voice. 

44 Do you believe in Him, dear master ?” 

4 4 Yes, I believe.” 

<4 Do you ask pardon for all that His holy eye secs 
impure in your soul ?” 

44 With my whole heart.” 

44 Will you be regenerated by the baptism, which will 
mark you with the seal of the children of God ?” 

44 1 will.” 

Andronicus poured the water over the head of the dying 
man, pronouncing the sacramental words: 44 1 baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost.” 

One hour afterwards, Diodes was no more. 

The house of the Clarrissime, once the scene of so much 
mirth and joy, was filled with mourning and lamentations. 
He had no relations at Antioch. Pelagia, who inherited 
his property, was obliged, in spite of her grief, to exert 
herself, to render to her former master all the funeral honors 
befitting his rank and wealth. Nicephorus, having been 
informed of the death of Diodes, aided Pelagia to fulfil 
these sad duties. Andronicus alone knew that liis master 
had received baptism; but, awaro that his testimony would 
not suffice to prove that his master died in the Christian 
10 * 
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faith, he kept silence, and permitted him to he buried with 
pagan rites. 

They first placed an obolus between the lips of the 
deceased, to pay the ferryman of Hades. Then they 
washed the body, anointed it with perfumes, clothed it in a 
white tunic, and crowned the head with flowers. It was 
afterwards placed in the atrium on a funeral couch. Beside 
the couch were two earthen vessels, ornamented with paint- 
ings, which were to be buried with the deceased ; they con- 
tained cakes, made with honey, to satisfy the hunger of 
Cerberus. The slaves, clothed in black, ranged themselves 
around the body and uttered loud lamentations. The door 
of the house remained open. Before it was placed a vessel 
of water, that those who went to bid a last adieu to the 
deceased might have the convenience of purifying them- 
selves on leaving the house. The following day, before 
sunrise, the corpse was laid in a coffin of black clay, and 
transported to the tomb which Diodes had constructed on 
the banks of the Orontes. The friends of the Clarrissime 
preceded the coffin, which was followed by Pelagia, accom- 
panied by the slaves and a number of women ; behind 
these walked musicians, playing a mournful melody on the 
flute. The tomb of Diodes was in the form of a small 
Greek temple. When the coffin had been deposited in it, 
the funeral procession returned to the house of the deceased 
to partake of a repast. 

On the way they met the funeral of a Christian. It was 
that of an obscure man, a carpenter, whose mortal remains 
were not to be laid in a tomb like that of Diodes, but simply 
in a grave dug in the cemetery near the church. All the 
members of the corporation of carpenters followed the coffin. 
It was preceded by priests and monks bearing crosses and 
lighted candles, The people joined the priests in chanting 
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tlie psalms. * ‘ Enter into thy rest, 0 my soul, for the Lord 
hath filled thee with gepd things,” said the priests. “0 
Lord ! I will fear no evil, because Thou art with me ; Thou 
art my refuge in tribulation,” replied the people. The 
funeral procession entered the church ; the coffin was placed 
before the altar, and the priest celebrated the eucharistio 
sacrifice. As soon as these sacred prayers were finished, the 
deceased was borne to the cemetery, and the body was com- 
mitted to the earth, there to await the resurrection. 

Pelagia commenced a new life. For thirty days, clothed 
in black, as a mark of mourning, she saw no one. She 
wished to be alone, to enjoy the happiness of liberty. The 
yoke of slavery no longer weighed upon her ! At last her 
body and her soul belonged to her ! She was not now dis- 
honored by the name of slave, a degraded being, the sport 
of the caprices of another. She was free ! The sumptuous 
house of Diodes near the city gates belonged to her ; she 
had slaves to execute her orders, but she was resolved to 
treat them kindly ; she knew the suffering caused by the pri- 
vation of liberty. 

Niccphorus rejoiced in the change effected in Pelagia’s 
life by the generosity of Diodes, but he was anxious to dis- 
cover if he could still rely upon the aid of her talent to real- 
ize his cherished project, or if he must renounce it forever. 
When the time consecrated to mourning had elapsed, he fre- 
quently saw Pelagia, and talked over with her the plans he 
had formed with Diodes. 

“ You are now free, and no one can force you to exhibit 
your talent in tragedy.” 

“Yes, I am free. What happiness! One must have 
’ ecn a slave to appreciate liberty. To be a person, and not 
4hing ! No longer to depend, day and night, upon the 
whims of a master !” 
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44 But Diodes was always kind to you?” 

1 ‘ As kind as possible, but he would brook no resistance, 
no matter what he ordered.” 

4 4 If his health had been restored after your manumission, 
and if, no longer having the power to command, he had 
asked you to take the part of Antigone, would you have 
done it ?” 

44 1 would have been pleased to testify to him my 
gratitude.” 

4 4 And if I presented in his name the petition he would 
make were he still alive ?” 

44 To honor his memory, I would gratify, after his death, 
the desire he had in life.” 

44 Even if I asked you to appear, not before a few friends, 
but on the stage of Antioch ?” 

44 Yes, even on the stage of Antioch.” 

4 4 How happy you make me ! How grateful I am to you ! 
I shall then see a tragedy ! If success favors us, I can walk 
in the path traced out by our illustrious masters. You will 
interpret my dramas. From this day, I will make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the immediate representation of 
(Edipus at Colonos.” 

44 How could I refuse to second you ? I thirst for glory ; 
I need applause. If it be true that the gods have kindled 
in my soul the flame of genius, I wish all eyes to behold it. 
Let me be admired and praised ; let my name be in every 
mouth. I wish to be avenged for my twenty years of 
slavery. How Hypatia despised me at Alexandria, proud 
of the circle of adorers whom her inanimate beauty and her 
obscure philosophy attracted around her ? She was right to 
despise me ; I was a slave. I could be crushed as a worm 
of the earth, and I must not complain. But now I am free. 
What a word ! Nicephorui, how sweet to repeat it I Free | 
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It is now my turn to triumph ; to be idolized by the people ; 
to make them shudder with horror or weep from compassion. 
I long to be heard on the stage by ten thousand spectators. 
I doubt not my success, for I, too, have beauty and talent.” 
Nicephorus trembled with joy. Pelagia free helped his 
designs more than Pelagia a slave. Rich, independent, 
thirsting for glory, she wished to become a tragedienne that 
she might be admired. She would then worship art, as lie 
worshipped poetry. But where should he find tragic actors, 
at a period when only pantomines and dances were exhib- 
ited? Pelagia undertook to teach the part of Ismene to 
her slave Dione. Nicephorus excited the zeal of a few 
young people who still preserved the memory of the ancient 
glory of Greece and a love for belles-lettres. He unfolded 
his design to the choragus, who was appointed to provide 
dramatic amusements for the people of Antioch. 

‘ * It is a folly, young man,” said the choragus. * * Tragedy 
has been dead for more than sixty olympiads. The public 
do not even know of its existence. It cannot appreciate 
serious verses ; it must be amused. How could I present 
to the people a blind old man uttering interminable sen- 
tences? They would prefer a juggler.” 

“ Try it once ; what do you fear? The actors will cost 
you nothing, and I will defray the other expenses.” 

The choragus consulted the didascale, who presided over 
the preparation of the new pieces, the study of the parts, 
the arrangement of the machinery and the decorations. 

“ To give an ancient tragedy,” said the didascale, “is a 
bold undertaking, but novelty and curiosity may make it 
successful. It will be new, because it is so old.” 

“ Had you listened to the one who is to personate 
Antigone,” added Nicephorus, “you would not hesitate an 
instant. You will have no occasion to pay people to 
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applaud. Every spectator will arise, clapping his hands 
and waving the orarium.” 

Reassured as to the payment, and thinking, that after 
all, he would have the credit of trying to vary the amuse- 
ments of the people, the choragus accepted the proposition 
of Nicephorus. The didascale immediately distributed the 
parts, and the painters worked on the decorations. 

A month afterwards, the following placard, written in 
red ink, was fastened on the wall of the theatre. 

Sophocles. 

CEdipus at Colonos. 

Flute Player 8 . — Timocles and Photas. 

Tragedians. — Nicephorus, Agatharchus, and Morius. 

Tragediennes . — Pelagia and Dione. 

Harpists . — Zenothemis, Apolonies. 

Other similar bills, in colored letters on boards painted 
white, were carried through the streets. Below the names, 
as given above, was a picture of (Edipus groping his way 
supported by his daughter. 

This announcement roused all Antioch. The great name 
of Sophocles had not lost its magic. It recalled to the 
degenerate Greeks, Miltiades, Themistocles, Pericles, 
Leonidas, the Persians conquered, and Athens, queen of 
the world. On the appointed day, the choragus was as- 
tonished to see a large assembly collected before the hour 
specified. 

Melanthus and his friends were among the first to arrive. 

4 4 Do you notice the crowd, my dear Clinias ? There is 
not a vacant seat on the benches. Even the passages are 
occupied.” 

“We may say of the inhabitants of Antioch what has 
been said of the Roman people : they need only bread and 
theatrical representations.’* 
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“Consequently the emperors have found an excellent 
means to punish them when they are refractory, by 
depriving them of such spectacles.” 

“ Have they ever tried this?” 

“ When Avidius Cassius was proclaimed emperor in the 
East, the inhabitants of Antioch espoused the cause of the 
insurgents. Marcus Aurelius, in consequence, deprived 
them of their privileges, which they considered a light 
chastisement ; but when he closed the circus and theatre, 
the unhappy men expressed their repentance. The em- 
peror restored them to life by restoring their amusement. 

“ It is impossible for us to belie the Greek blood which 
flows in our veins. Do you not know that the inhabitants 
of Abdera, whilst the plague was desolating their city, left 
their houses and dragged themselves to the theatre, to listen 
to the verses of Euripides ?” 

“ Theodosius adopted the plan of Marcus Aurelius, when 
the people of Antioch, roused by the imposition of excessive 
taxes, broke into pieces the statues of the emperor. As 
Theodosius exacts entire submission to his absolute authority, 
he contemplated nothing less than razing the walls of the 
city and putting the citizens to death. This mighty impe- 
rial anger was appeased by a fine appeal of Bishop Flavian, 
written, probably, by Golden-mouth. Theodosius contented 
himself with closing the theatres and public baths. When 
Arcadius ascended the throne, he threw these open again to 
the people. And if you can now witness a representation 
of blind (Edipus, and listen to the touching tones of Anti- 
gone, you owe this unrivalled enjoyment to our young 
emperor.” 

“ What kind of person is Pelagia, who appears upon the 
stage to-day for the first time ? No one has seen her, yet 
every one declare her to be more beautiful than Venus ; 
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no one has heard her, yet all pronounce her more tragic 
than the redoubtable Hecate.” 

As the stage manager lowered the autoeum — a large 
curtain concealing the entire stage — and Pelagia, as yet 
unknown to the public, appeared in the character of Anti- 
gone, supporting her blind father, there arose a murmur of 
admiration. The very first words she pronounced proved 
her to be no ordinary tragedienne, but an eloquent interpreter 
of the beautiful verses of Sophocles. When, however, she 
approached the audience, and the rays of the sun, falling 
upon her, lighted up her marvellous beauty, when weeping 
she repeated in tones of anguish the prayer of Antigone : 
“O virtuous strangers, if you are unwilling to bear the 
presence of my father, a blind and miserable old man, at 
least have mercy on an unfortunate daughter ; it is for him, 
my father, that I implore your pity the effect was as 
Nicephorus had foreseen. There were cries, clapping of 
hands and stamping of feet. 

“ Long live Antigone !” shouted the people. “ Long live 
the Pearl of Antioch !” said one voice. This exclamation, 
taken up and repeated by the crowd, became the popular 
name of Pelagia. 

Who could imagine that this very people, so enthusiastic 
over the verses of Sophocles, were unwilling to leave the 
theatre “without having enjoyed their favorite spectacle. In 
order to gratify, on the same day, their taste for different 
kinds of excitement, they demanded pantomines. 

Dancers represented Vulcan making prisoners of Mars 
and Venus by means of a steel net. The spectators, 
laughed, clapped their hands, and cast bouquets to the best 
mimics. 

The great orator of Antioch, John, the Golden-Mouth, 
preached on the very day that CEdipus at Colonos was 
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represented. He found the churoh almost deserted. A 
few Christians of Syrian descent were there; but the 
greater part of those of Greek origin had been fascinated 
by the name 9f Sophocles. They could not resist the temp- 
tation of witnessing so rare a spectacle as that of an ancient 
tragedy. But after the tragedy, they had remained for the 
pantomime, and they could offer no excuse for taking pleasure 
in such an amusement. A few days afterwards, they went 
to hear Chrysostom preach. He spoke with so much vehe- 
mence of the evil they had committed in abandoning the 
church for the theatre, that his auditors smote their breasts, 
expressed their repentance, and promised never again to 
attend the theatre, to witness the feats of Yulcan, or listen 
to verses in honor of the gods of Olympus. Many of those, 
however, who united pagan habits to Christian faith, forgot 
their resolutions when a placard was carried through the 
streets announcing a representation of Eurydice , a new 
tragedy by Nicephorus. 



CHAPTER Y. 

EURYDICE. 

)R a week the promenaders in the grove of 
Daphne talked only of the unexpected suc- 
cess *of (Edipus at Colonos, of the fortunate 
idea of Nicephorus, and of Pelagia’s won- 
derful talent. In one day she had gained the celebrity she 
coveted. No one remembered that she had been a slave : 
to the people she was only the Pearl of Antioch. When 
she passed through the city in her chariot of ivory and 
gold, crowds collected to shout her name and to throw her 
crowns. What was Hypatia’s triumph compared to hers? 

11 
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What cause had she to envy the daughter of Theon ? As 
to Nicephorus, his glory was not complete. He had proved 
the verses of Sophocles to be immortal. He had forced a 
people, habituated to sensual amusements, to do homage to 
this great genius eight centuries after his death. To fill 
up the measure of his happiness, he must, in his turn, 
write a tragedy to be applauded by a people, whose literary 
education he had himself conducted, by presenting to them 
a master-piece. But was it not a grand risk to offer his 
own verses after those of Sophocles ? Would he not be the 
victim of his audacity? The Greeks, in spite of their 
decline, had still the sentiment of the beautiful. They 
had just proved it. Would they encourage his efforts or 
punish his boldness ? They will be pleased, he said to him- 
self, to follow, even at a distance, in the path of the great 
master. Besides, indifferent as my tragedy may be, Pelagia 
will make it appear sublime. 

Nicephorusreceived a visit from the choragus, who could 
not conceal his joy, in thinking of the twenty thousand oboli 
with which his coffers were enriched the day of the represen- 
tation of GSdipus at Colonos. 

“I everywhere receive felicitations, dear poet of my 
heart, and it is to you they should be offered. What a 
bright idea ! Some god inspired you. Did Apollo appear 
to you near the ruins of his temple under the laurels of 
Daphne ? Did he instruct you during your^leep ? Where 
did you find your Antigone ? What voice ! what soul ! what 
art! what nature! It must be Melpomene herself dis- 
guised as a mortal. What shall we prepare now ? The 
Trachinian Woman? The Suppliants? Hecuba? Iphi - 
genia ?” 

4 4 What zeal after so much indifference ! Do you now 
believe that the people of Antioch appreciate beautiful 
verses ? 
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“ I believe ! I would be wrong to doubt it. A receipt 
of twenty thousand oboli ! I did not know my trade. Why 
did I not comprehend that a serious tragedy rendered the 
pantomime more attractive ? The public never laughed so 
heartily as they did after having wept bitterly over the mis- 
fortunes of (Edipus. The pride of the mimics was touched. 
My best swimmer surpassed herself. When she landed on 
the island of Lesbos, sent by Venus as a spy on poor Vul- 
can, her capers were so grotesque that the people were con- 
vulsed with laughter. I might have foreseen the effect of 
the contrast. We must choose a pathetic piece. What do 
you think of the Alceste of Euripides ? Hercules is some- 
what comical, but I am confident that Pelagia, in the char- 
acter of Alceste, will melt to tears all who behold her. 
They have tender hearts. Even those who beat their wives 
at home will weep at the theatre.” 

1 ‘ I would like to venture a tragedy of my own composi- 
tion before bringing out Alceste.” 

* 4 Still better I The public arc ever eager for novelty. 
Is your piece ready ?” 

“ I have arranged the plan.” 

“Write it at once. You will succeed. You will add 
another name to the triad of great tragic poets.” 

Before commencing his tragedy, Nicephorus wished to 
consult Pelagia. The work he meditated was to be deeply 
symbolical. He had not fruitlessly passed two years in 
Egypt — that classic land of symbolism. To amuse the pub- 
lic hardly appeared to him an object worthy a poet; he 
believed it his duty to inspire noble thoughts. His aim was 
to make use of the drama as a means to bring back to a 
lofty ideal a people accustomed to coarse amusements. 
Why should he not place before them an attractive image 
of the power of poetry, of the beneficial influence it exerts 
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over man, by which his manners are refined, his language 
ennobled, his intellect elevated, and his will purified ? But 
could not woman, as well as man, disengage herself from 
material realities, and, by the aid of poetry, aspire to the 
ideal ? The example of Hypatia and Pelagia was * an 
answer to his question. He could not believe that woman 
was condemned to obey only inferior instincts, incapable by 
her nature of being attracted towards that revelation of the 
infinite, that Aurora of the eternal day, which we call the 
beau ideal. His desire was to exhibit in the drama the 
transformation of woman by means of poetry. Greek 
mythology and ancient traditions were fruitful in subjects 
of tragedy. But he held in horror the terrible deeds 
accomplished by the Atrides and the sons of Cadmus. He 
did not wish the gods of Olympus to appear ridiculous and 
criminal, and to justify the Christians in the assertions of the 
immorality of the Homeric myths. Going beyond the cen- 
tury in which Homer lived, he met the mysterious legend 
of Orpheus and Eurydice. Poets related it differently. He 
was, therefore, at liberty to choose those traditions which 
best elucidated his design ; he could even modify them to 
suit his purpose. In this legend he saw the lyre: — the sym- 
bol of art, poetry, and ideality — given first to Orpheus by 
Apollo, the god of song, harmony, and universal order, and 
afterwards bestowed upon Eurydice by the poet of mystical 
hymns. But whether the lyre vibrated under the fingers 
of Orpheus or of Eurydice, it tamed wild beasts, collected 
men in society, and replaced hatred by love. Woman, as 
well as man, worked miracles by the lyre — purified and 
changed hearts. No other primitive legend so well answered 
the purpose of Nicephorus, who wished to show, in a touch- 
ing drama, the power of sacred art, of poetry descended 
from heaven. 
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“ I think,” he said to Pelagia, “ that I have found a fine 
subject. My tragedy shall be called Eurydice” 

He explained the idea he wished to develop, and sketched 
the principal scenes. 

“ What do you think of the plan?” 

“It charms me,” replied Pelagia; “it flatters, exalts 
me in my own eyes, and satisfies the secret pride of my 
heart. Eurydice is not equal to Orpheus, but at least she 
is not his slave. With the lyre she receives the power of 
elevating souls. She ceases to be an instrument of corrup- 
tion, to become an instrument of purification. Oh ! how I 
shall identify myself with the character of Eurydice. It 
seems as though it were my own history that I was about to 
relate to the public. I should still be a slave if a ray of 
poetry had not distinguished me from the crowd of women 
whom Diodes bought for a price and collected in his house. 
Since, therefore, the lyre has lifted me from my humiliation, 
I will help you, Nicephorus, with all the power of my soul, 
to elevate the lyre, too much neglected in this age of uni- 
versal abasement.” 

Doubly excited by the enthusiasm of Pelagia, Nicephorus 
commenced work with the fever of inspiration. Ho wrote 
with rapidity the prologue, episodes, dialogues, choruses, 
and the exodus or denouement. As he composed each part, 
he submitted it to the judgment of the Pearl of Antioch. 
She gave him important advice in regard to the sentiments 
and expressions attributed to Eurydice in the different cir- 
cumstances in which she was placed. She improvised her 
part in his presence with such choice selection of words, that 
his only labor was to versify them. 

The choragus was as well pleased as Pelagia with the 
tragedy of Eurydice , but from very different motives. 

14 My dear poet, it is a master-piece,” he said to Nice- 

11 * 
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phorus. “ You are unrivalled in tragedy. If Pan himself 
were to dispute the prize with you, he would be forced to 
acknowledge himself vanquished. I ought to charge at 
least four oboli for entrance, but the people would revolt 
against this. They wish to be amused at a small cost. 
But, in truth, two oboli is a very trifling sum for admittance 
to so fine a tragedy.” 

“ I wish you would beg the didascale to see that the parts 
are well learned, so that the prompters may not be heard 
repeating to the actors entire sentences.” 

44 You need have no anxiety ; each one will do his duty. 
Do you not know that the old Themistius will be present? 
He arrived at Antioch yesterday, on his return to Constan- 
tinople from Syria, and when he heard that a new tragedy 
was to be brought out, he promised not to leave the city 
until after the performance.” 

4 4 Who is Themistius ? ” 

“Are poets unacquainted with orators? Themistius was 
a person of distinction under the last emperors. He derived 
great advantage from rhetoric. Theodosius made him pre- 
fect of Constantinople, although, like our Libanius, he was 
a pagan. But orators are now rarely met with. Moreover, 
when Arsenius unaccountably left the court and retired to 
the desert, he entrusted to Themistius the education of his 
son Arcadius. Themistius has not yet lost all his influence 
over his former pupil, who has unfortunately permitted him- 
self to be governed by Eutropius, a monster as hideous in 
person as he is wicked in soul.” 

44 The gods grant that Themistius may admire my drama !” 
“And the gods grant that he may not admire Pelagia. 
I tremble lest he should wish to take her to Constantinople.” 
44 She would not go.” 

44 But suppose Arcadius should send her an order to that 
effect ?* 
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“ Pelagia is no ordinary comedian ; she is free.” 

“ Bear nursling of the Muses, you are better acquainted 
with the times when Orpheus played upon the lyre than with 
the times in which we now live. Who is free when an 
emperor commands ?” 

The performance of the tragedy of Nicephorus was 
announced with unusual pomp ; and the theatre was filled 
early in the day. Those who had not seen Pelagia in the 
character of Antigone, were anxious to behold her personate 
Eurydice, that they might know the Pearl of Antioch, so 
praised by alL The crowd collected at an early hour at the 
office where the bone and bronze cards of admission were 
distributed. They cost only two oboli; for the choragus 
could not venture to raise the price. Those who had charge 
of the arrangements found it difficult to oblige each one to 
occupy the place designated by the number given him, and 
not to usurp the place of another. As soon as the sun was 
high enough above the horizon to inconvenience the specta- 
tors, an immense velarium was extended over the semicircle 
in which were arranged the tiers of seats. Tempered by 
this awning, which was painted red, the rays of the sun cast 
a soft rose-colored light upon the marble columns of the 
stage and on the countenances of the spectators. From time 
to time, a very fine rain of perfumed water cooled the air. 

The two tiers of seats nearest the orchestra, in the central 
division of the semicircle, were reserved for the high func- 
tionaries of Antioch, the prefect of the city, the custodian 
of the sacred treasures, the duumvirs, and magistrates. On 
the third row were seated Agathocles,' Melanthus, and Cra- 
tylus. Behind them were Callicrates, Messenius, and 
Clinias. They could enjoy a conversation together, whilst 
waiting for the performance to commence. These Sybarites 
had sent, by their slaves, soft cushions, to be placed upon 
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the marble seats. Many of the spectators had hired, for an 
obolus, straw cushions from the cdarii , employees who 
lived by this trade. In the passages which divided the seats 
into several rows, there were passing around venders of 
cakes made with oil or honey, snow-water, candied fruit, 
and obelioe — cakes light as our wafers, baked between irons, 
and eaten hot by the Greeks. 

“ What can be the cause of the commotion ? ” asked Cra- 
tylus, as he ate a crust of bread moistened in new wine. 

“Two Goths of athletic frame have just entered. The 
people detest them and yet rise to look at them. They 
cross the orchestra. Well done! They seat themselves 
before us on the second row of seats.” 

“Are they sent by Eutropius or Gainas?” 

“ These seats are reserved,” said a manager. 

“For whom?” demanded one of the Goths, whilst the 
other shrugged his shoulders. 

“ For persons of high rank in the city.” 

“We know none of higher rank than the Goth soldiers — 
the sons of Odin.” 

“ Vacate those seats, or we will use force to compel you.” 
“Leave us undisturbed unless you wish Antioch to be 
sacked.” 

“ There is danger of our being treated to a small tragedy 
before the grand one comes off,” said Cratylus to Messenius. 

‘ ‘ Here comes the Prefect of the city, escorted by his 
lictors; a duumvir accompanies him. The manager is 
speaking to him and pointing to the Goths.” 

1 ‘ The affair is more complicated and becomes interesting.” 
“ The Prefect is not at all ruffled. He takes his seat 
with perfect tranquility. What a pacific denouement ! He 
actually salutes the barbarians ! ” 

“ He is afraid of Gainas,” 
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44 I wager he will order refreshments to be served them.” 

“Our fathers saw the extinction of the Greek empire; 
we see that of the Roman empire. The Goths are our 
masters.” 

1 * There is Libanius. He looks pleased. 

44 I hope he will not take advantage of the opportunity to 
pronounce a discourse.” 

44 The Prefect takes his hand. That clever man salutes 
at the same time science and barbarism.” 

4 4 Who is the old man whom Libanius has placed on the 
right of the Prefect?” 

“The rhetorician Themistius.. Were he younger, he 
would still be prefect of Constantinople and would govern 
Arcadius.” 

“Then there are only two classes of men who possess 
power in the world — soldiers and rhetoricians.” 

44 There is a third power — that of the grooms.” 

44 Hush! be more prudent. Were that remark repeated 
to Eutropius, you might prepare to end your days among 
the Sarmatians.” 

44 Yes,” said Agathocles, 44 we must learn to be silent, 
since we know not how to act. Only the Goths can say 
what they please, because their lances make them feared.” 

44 Is it true that Eutropius has induced the emperor and 
the senate to declare Stilicon an enemy of the republic, and 
that they have made an alliance with Gildon, governor of 
Africa?” 

4 4 That will not prevent the daughter of the Vandal Stilicon 
from marrying Honorius.” 

“ Arcadius married Eudoxia, the daughter of the Frank, 
Count Bauton.” 

44 Instead of interfering in public affairs, drink a glass of 
snow water and Falemian wine before the curtain is 
lowered.” 
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Libanius was conversing in a low voice with Themistios 
“ What is going on at Constantinople? ” 

“ People are plotting.” 

“ How could Arcadius appoint Eutropius eonsul ? ” 

“ Caligula appointed his horse.” 

* * What could be more humiliating than to be governed 
b j such favorites ? ” 

“ He will not long enjoy his present position. In order 
to rule over Arcadius, he brought about his marriage with 
Eudoxia, but I defy him to rule this’ woman, who is more 
ambitious than himself. Sooner or later, she will weary of 
this insolent upstart who placed her on the throne, and she 
will make the emperor sign a decree for his death.” 

“Is there not some conspiracy forming against him ? ” 

“ Conspiracies are always being formed. Constantinople 
is the rendezvous of all the disaffected of the empire. 
Thcophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, has just gone there. He 
foresees the approaching death of Nectarius, and he wishes 
to secure the nomination of a bishop of his choice, that he 
may have a friend in his interest at court.” 

“If you desire at Constantinople a bishop capable of 
guiding the emperor, nominate the most eloquent man in 
the world, a priest of Antioch, surnamed by the Christians 
Golden-mouth.” 

“He was your pupil, I am told.” 

“I hoped he would be my successor in the chair of rhet- 
oric, but the Christians took him from me.” 

“ How did you let him escape you?” 

“ Ask his mother, who educated him. You do not know 
what women there are among the Christians. And what 
men ! Of the young rhetoricians who aspire to replace us, 
who can compare to Gregory of Nazianzen and Basil of 
Cesarca ? ” 
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“ I see it. Eloquence exists only among the Christians.” 

“And we must acknowledge that their eloquence is more 
useful than ours. We charm the ear, they move the soul. 
We speak to obtain applause, they speak in order to convert.” 

‘ * No matter, my dear Libanius. Let us remain faithful 
to the gods sung by the poets. We are too old to change our 
worship. Symachus, you and I are the last of the 
pagans.” 

‘ ‘ Do not believe it ; idolatry may disappear, but pagan- 
ism is immortal. There will always be pagans, because 
there will always be men who prefer an easy to an austere 
life.” 

Suddenly a prolonged ringing noise was heard giving 
notice to the audience that the play was about to commence. 
Behind the curtain, pebbles were dropped. into brass basins 
placed on the stage. This noise, resembling a storm, was 
called by the Romans “thunder of Claudius” because this 
kind of signal was devised by Claudius Pulcher. As soon 
as it had ceased, the aulaeum fell rapidly. The spectators, 
surprised and immovable, regarded the stage. 

The scene represented a forest of oaks with wide spread- 
ing branches. Dryads, with flowing hair, clothed in the 
skins of beasts, were picking up acorns from the ground or 
plucking them from the trees. One, a little in advance of 
the others, remained a short time bending to the earth : she 
suddenly arose, and standing perfectly erect, extended to 
heaven one hand which held a branch of oak, and, with the 
other, threw back over her shoulders her long beautiful 
hair which had covered her face. 

“ Villeda !” cried the Goths. 

* ‘ The Pearl ! the Pearl !” exclaimed the people. 

From the depth of the stage advanced a man, clothed in 
a loose, flowing tunic. A laurel crown wreathed his brow, 
and in his hands he held a lyre. 
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“ What bold stranger comes to disturb the silence of our 
forests ? He shall expiate his temerity. Let us arm our- 
selves with stout branches and protect the secret of our 
grottoes hollowed in the rock. Let us immolate the mortal 
who dares intrude upon our retreat.” 

“ He is unarmed and has not a hostile appearance. Let 
us wait until the hunters return from the mountain, whither 
they have gone to pursue the nimble stag and the roaring 
lion.” 

“Let us not fly like frightened hinds. Eurydice, be 
more courageous ; interrogate the stranger.” 

“0 you, who fearlessly penetrate into these sombro 
woods, where the foot of man has never trod, what is your 
name ? What green leaves are those which encirclo your 
brow ? Have you attached those strings to the wood you 
have thus bent in order thence to hurl your arrows ? ” 

Instead of replying to Eurydice, Orpheus passed his 
fingers over the strings of his lyre. Harmonious sounds 
fill the space covered by the lofty oaks, echo softly repeats 
them. The dryads, enchanted, approach the musician. 
Their hands drop the branches they had hastily seized. 
They regard each other with sweet and gentle smiles hitherto 
unknown to them. Their chests heave, their eyes now 
dilate with joy, now close with tenderness. Suddenly the 
voice of Orpheus is heard ; he sings, accompanying himself 
with the lyre, and it might be said that the trees of the 
forest rejoice to hear him. He celebrates the god of har- 
mony and beauty, conqueror of evil and disorder. Ho 
evokes remembrances of the golden age. He tells how 
men knew only peace and love, and cherished the desire of 
returning to the blissful regions whence they had descended 
as long as they adored the celestial divinities and were 
submissive to their will. He recalled to them how the 
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Titans, who inhabited the earth before man had revolted 
against the gods of heaven. But Teus and Apollo hurled 
their thunderbolts against them. They were precipitated 
into Tartarus. Jealous of men and of their happiness, 
they came upon earth to seduce and terrify them. They 
spoke to them in the sound of the oaks agitated by the 
wind, in deep caves, in the murmur of the waves. They 
induced them to despise the eelestial gods and to adore 
themselves as infernal deities. An iron age succeeded the 
golden age, and hatred replaced love. Armed with arrows 
and javelins, men slew each other. Their blood mingled 
with the blood of animals and flowed upon the altars of the 
infernal gods. But Apollo had pity upon unhappy mortals. 
He gave them the lyre to bring them back by meekness 
and poetry to peace, order and love. 

Orpheus ceased to sing; the dryads still listen. Soon 
they join hands and form a choir. The chords of the lyre 
accompany the rhythm of their voices and the cadence of 
their steps. 

“ The god of song has visited us. A heavenly fire is 
enkindled in our souls; it gives birth to sublime desires. 
Hereafter, neither the acorns of the forest, nor the prey of 
the huntsman will suffice us. A better world has revealed 
itself to us. It dazzles us. We are like the blind, whose eyes 
are suddenly opened to the light of day. The power of 
Teus makes us tremble, but his goodness reassures us. 
Why have we not wings with which to elevate ourselves 
above the shining stars, and ascend to the source of har- 
mony and penetrate the secret mysteries of heaven and 
earth!” 

“The god of song has visited us! All nature is more 
beautiful and brilliant to us. We never cast a look at the 
azure sky •, now, we love to contemplate it. This stream 
12 
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served but to quench our thirst ; now, we listen enchanted 
to the murmur of its waves. We regarded the oaks only 
as a means of furnishing us with food; now, we admire 
their gnarled trunks, their thick branches and green leaves. 
A reflection of the heavenly beauty illuminates all that sur- 
rounds us. We did not perceive it; now, that we have 
discovered it, we are happy.” 

‘ ‘ The god of song has visited us. He has expelled 
fierce hatred. We join our hands and souls, with hearts 
overflowing with love for all nature. We hold in horror the 
streams of blood which we shed so joyfully. We heard 
unmoved the plaintive bleating of the lambs torn from their 
mothers; and now, we weep. We are insensible to no suf- 
fering. We would wish to make all around us happy and 
to console the afflicted. The god of song has visited us.” 

The choir ceased. Eurydice approached Orpheus. She 
desires to learn from him to touch the strings of the lyre 
according to the laws of harmony. 

‘ ‘ Beware ! Apollo claims whoever touches the sacred 
instrument. He withdraws him from the enjoyment of re- 
pose and sends him to spread his worship among mortals.” 

4 * Why can I not accompany you from country to country, 
to reunite, by the music of the lyre, whatever has been 
separated by dissension. I will cheerfully leave these som- 
bre caves and wild forests. Let me follow you wherever 
you go, and consecrate, as you do, my whole life to the god 
of rhythm and beauty.” 

“It would be sweet to me to have you as the companion 
of my labors, for there are hours when solitude appalls the 
stoutest heart You would turn my sadness into joy, you 
would cheer me when dejected. When my wearied arms 
would refuse to support the weight of the lyre, you would 
take in your delicate hands the divine instrument, and draw 
from it melodious chords.” 
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“ 0 happy destiny ! 0 heavenly life ! To sing, to love, 

to reveal to souls splendors compared with which the full 
light of day is hut a faint image I” 

* ‘ But know that suffering awaits the predestined child of 
Apollo. Will you he courageous to support it ? All men 
do not yield to the sweet influence of the lyre. How many 
choose war rather than peace ! The scent of blood inebri- 
ates them. They prefer falsehood to truth, deformity to 
beauty. The infernal gods hold them captive, and they 
revolt against everything revealing to them the mysteries of 
heaven. What fate will be ours when we go among them 
chanting holy hymns ? In their blind rage, they will per- 
haps fall upon us and tear us limb from limb; they will 
immolate us upon the altar of their barbarous divinity.” 

** What matters a cruel death to him whose life has been 
blessed by the lyre ? Nothing affrights me, and I will wel- 
come suffering, if suffering is to be the price of my conse- 
cration to holy poetry and the arts which deliver man from 
the yoke of the infernal gods.” 

“ Generous soul, inflexible in misfortune, you are worthy 
of being the priestess of Apollo, and of teaching to mortals 
the benefit of the lyre. The love of sacred song from this 
moment binds your life to mine; soon, perhaps, terrible 
trials may draw these bonds still closer. To love together 
is to be united as iron to loadstone ; to suffer together is to 
be united as two metals melted in the same crucible.” 

The scejie changes. The forest has given place to a 
clump of trees on the sea-shore. The waves appear to dash 
against the banks of a green island. On the right is per- 
ceived the prow of a ship partly concealed by a projection of 
land. In the distance are hills as azure as the sea. In the 
centre of the stage are two groups of men, one having oars 
in their hands, the others lances. A woman stands between 
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the two groups. These are the Argonauts, who have just 
landed at Colchis in search of the Golden Fleece. Every 
instant a new obstacle presents itself. Scouts have beheld 
afar off the oak on whose branches hung the fleece which is 
to be the reward of their courage. But a monstrous dragon, 
vomiting flames, the formidable chief of an army of serpents, 
is ready to pierce with its venomous sting whoever dares 
approach the mysterious treasure. Harpies, sirens, centaurs 
and tritons menace the terrified Argonauts. They will be 
dragged to the lowest depths of the sea if they do not imme- 
diately leave this accursed island. The soothsayer Mopsus 
predicts only inevitable calamities. Jason, the chief of the 
enterprise, is unwilling to return to his country without the 
glorious trophy, which the gods have ordered him to seize 
from the serpents guarding it. But Zetis, Calais, and the 
younger warriors, are in despair. Castor and Pollux hesi- 
tate; Hercules and Theseus support Jason, to whom Medea 
has promised victory. The enchantress relies on the power 
of her magic arts. They hold a council. Those in favor 
of flight are about to gain the ascendency. Orpheus rises. 

“ Let us not be ungrateful to the gods, but let us accom- 
plish courageously the work they have confided to us. The 
more difficult it is, the more we should rejoice. Let base 
souls seek easy exploits; as for us, the sons of heroes, a 
victory without danger is unworthy of our valor. In order 
to assure their happiness, the people expect us to carry them 
the palladium concealed in this island. You know its sig- 
nification. Gold is the symbol of riches; the fleece, the 
spoil of the inoffensive lamb, is the symbol of peace. This 
is the great good of man — riches in peace. The infernal 
divinities, who delight in seeing blood flow, incessantly 
excite the rulers of the people to seek riches by war. 
Armed against each other, nations hope to become rich 
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when they have slain hosts of warriors on the field of battle. 
War impoverishes them and desolates the country. The 
frightened laborer no longer casts the grain into the furrow ; 
the yellow harvest does not compensate him for his toil. It 
is peace which makes the earth yield abundantly. Peace 
transmits to less favored countries the treasures of finer 
climates. Peace unites men and makes them sing hymns 
of gratitude in honor of the celestial deities. Let us then 
take back with us to our country the symbol of peace. Let 
the Golden Fleece forever remind our sons that they should 
live together, like sheep, without hatred or jealousy, if they 
wish the lost happiness of the Golden Age to be restored to 
earth. Apollo protects us. Let us brave without fear the 
impotent fury of the monsters which menace us. We will 
have no need of arms to subdue them. The lyre will 
suffice.” 

These words restored hope to the most discouraged. Sud- 
denly, they hear the three sirens singing. They elevate 
above the waves that part of their bodies possessing the 
form of a woman, but conceal beneath the waters the lower 
portion having the fins and tail of a fish. Behind them, 
harpies, from time to time, raise their hideous heads ; they 
are ready to destroy those who are seduced by the song of 
the sirens. 

“ Come under the deep waters,” said the sirens, *'we will 
conduct you to crystal palaces, we will lull you to sleep on 
perfumed couches, we will place to your lips a delicious 
nectar. The weight of armor shall not weary your hands. 
You shall drink from the cup of pleasure the draught of 
immortality, which will make you like the eternal gods. 
The vast plains, which lie stretched out in the depths of 
the sea, shall be your domain. Nymphs shall form your 
court and gratify every desire. 

12 * 
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Attracted by these songs and promises, several of the 
Argonauts approached the shore. The sirens enticed them 
by words and gestures. Jason commands Medea to oppose 
to their seductions the power of her art. The enchantress 
traces magic circles on the sand. Turning towards the 
east, she utters mysterious words. But the sirens continue 
to sing. Amphiaracus and the young Nestor seem fasci- 
nated by their beauty. 

44 Magic cannot triumph over these terrible temptations,.” 
said Orpheus, as Medea, irritated by the failure of her 
enchantments, broke her wand. 44 The infernal divinities 
protect all that can injure mortals. These proud nymphs 
have been compelled to conceal themselves under Jthe waves 
around these islands, for having dared to say that their 
voices were more melodious than those of the Muses. They 
will be changed into rocks on the very day that a mortal 
shall hear their homicidal song without being Beduced by 
it. Take your lyre, Eurydice, and let us hear a hymn in- 
spired by Apollo.” 

44 Your promises of immortality,” said Eurydice, 44 do 
not deceive us. We will not seek death in your watery 
abode. We were not created to descend below the earth, 
but to mount upwards to heavenly regions. We have a 
horror of darkness and icy billows. We need the warmth 
of the sun and its brilliant light, painting in such beautiful 
colors mountains and meadows.” 

The sirens utter piercing cries. They attempt to fly, but 
a sudden heaviness prevents them from cleaving the foam- 
ing waves. Their eyes become dim, their mouths close, 
their fair hair becomes like the sea- weed covering the shore. 
Their shoulders lose their marble whiteness, and their 
features become indistinct. Life abandons them ; they 
hardly preserve a traoe of their original form; they are 
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changed into rocks. In the meantime, the harpies seize 
with their hands, which are terminated by sharp claws, 
the soothsayer Phineus, who had advanced in the briny 
waves to view the sirens nearer. They are about to drag 
him down into the depths of the sea, as they formerly car- 
ried down the daughters of Pandareus, whom they gave as 
slaves to the dark Eumenides, but Tetil and Calais hasten 
to the aid of the soothsayer. Their sharp swords cut the 
hands of the harpies, who disappear under the waters, 
leaving a long track of livid blood. 

The centaurs rush to revenge the outrage offered the 
harpies. A heavy quiver hangs suspended from their 
shoulders. They hold in their hands bows which the 
strongest man would be unable to bend. 

1 * Pash strangers, blood requires blood ! Do not suppose 
tha-tyou can with impunity disturb the peace of these shores. 
You shall fall pierced by these Arrows, which never miss 
their aim.” 

Eurydice takes her lyre, l>ut her song has no influence 
over the centaurs. 

“ You have women among you ; we will spare them, and 
take them with us to our abodes. They will supply the 
place of Hippodamia, daughter of Pirithoris, whom we 
could not seize from the Lapitheans.” 

Eurydice, in deep distress, threw her trembling arms 
around Orpheus, and asked him why her lyre had lost its 
power. 

“ You must be resigned to the will of Apollo. The lyre, 
under the hand of woman, does not produce the same mar- 
vellous effects as under the hand of man. However, do not 
envy our lot ; therejire victories, and, perhaps, the best kind, 
which the lyre will never gain over the infernal divinities 
unless touched by the band of woman 
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The centaurs bend their bows and are about to hurl their 
murderous arrows, but Orpheus advances and draws such 
harmonious chords from his lyre that they stop overpowered 
by the enchanting sounds. 

“ Apollo, the god of song, commanded us to come to 
Colchis in order to obtain the sacred fleece, and to bear away 
to our own country this sacred emblem. Why should we 
be enemies, 0 centaurs ! more rapid in the race than the 
horses of Bellerophon, and as skilled as Diana in shooting 
the arrow ? Did not Apollo himself teach you the plants 
which heal wounds and the method of tracking the animal 
when he flies from the huntsman ? ” 

“Harmonious songster! let us still hear your voice. 
We no longer threaten the valiant warriors who surround 
you. The centaurs will never aim their arrows against a 
mortal protected by Apollo.” 

At the back of the stage, on the summit of the hill, lies 
the horrible dragon, vigilant guardian of the Golden Fleece. 
The sounds of Orpheus* lyre have touched even him. The 
soft music attracts him. He is followed by the serpents 
which, with him, keep guard over the sacred oak. 

“ This is the important moment,” said Orpheus. “ We 
must sing together, Eurydice. Our two voices and two 
lyres are required to tame these frightful monsters. Hasten, 
Jason. Take with you all the Argonauts; follow the shore 
to the opposite declivity of the hill. Whilst we hold the 
serpents charmed by the melodies with which Apollo will 
inspire us, you go fearfessly and seize the Golden Fleece.” 
The Argonauts followed the directions of Orpheus. 
They passed along the shore, whilst the serpents approached 
nearer and nearer to Orpheus. Some roll at his feet; 
others erect their bodies, as if to hear him better. The 
dragon rests his fiery jaws on the shoulder of .Bmrydiooi 
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At this sight, one of the centaurs shudders. He bends his 
bow ; the arrow flies and pierces the dragon. The monster 
utters frightful hisses. All the serpents dart upon the cen- 
taurs, who seek refuge in the water. The serpents follow 
them through the waves. The centaurs swim with rapidity ; 
the serpents struggle to overtake them. They disappear at 
the horizon. The Argonauts having possessed themselves 
of the Golden Fleece, loosen their ship from its moorings 
with songs of joy. The rowers grasp the oars. The vessel 
departs from Colchis. The Argonauts, eager to escape, 
leave Eurydice and Orpheus alone on the desert shore. 

“ Let us call to them, and bring back the fugitives. They 
abandon us I What will be our fate ?” asks Eurydice. 

“Such is the gratitude of men,” replies Orpheus. 
* ‘ Without the aid of the lyre, they would not have obtained 
possession of the Golden Fleece, and now they go unmind- 
ful of the lyre which made them victorious.” 

4 ‘ The ungrateful men ! But let them go ! I wish only 
your society. Our lyre is left us : it will console us for the 
wickedness of men, and will remind us to rely only on the 
gods.” 

4 * I know not if this land is inhabited, or if we will be 
able to find a hospitable shelter. I will ascend that hill. 
From its summit, I may perhaps discover in the distance, in 
the midst of cultivated fields, some city whither we may go 
as suppliants, bearing olive branches in our hands.” 

Orpheus leaves her. A flash of lightning illumines the 
scene. There is a peal of thunder; the earth opens. Pluto, 
King of Tartarus, appears amid clouds of smoke. His 
hands, which no mortal can resist, seize Eurydice. “ You 
have outraged the infernal deities, you have changed into 
rocks the sirens who peopled my empire, you have driven 
into the sea the dragon which guarded the Golden Fleece, 
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given by the celestial gods to the insolent companions of 
Jason. Come with me to Tartarus, there to suffer eternal 
punishment.” The cries of terror uttered by Eurydice do 
not touch the inexorable king of hell. He drags her down 
to the depths of Hades. Orpheus rushes distractedly to the 
spot, but the earth has already closed over the unfortunate 
victim of Pluto. In vain he conjures the earth to open and 
swallow him also. In vain he calls, in his despair, “Eury- 
dice ! Eurydice ! ” He receives no answer. Only echo 
faintly repeats, Eurydice ! Eurydice ! 

Orpheus, overwhelmed with sorrow, throws himself upon 
the ground, giving vent to his grief in piercing cries. The 
nine Muses, sent by Apollo, come to console him. 

“ Cease to weep, and resume your lyre. The celestial 
divinities are more powerful than the infernal divinities. 
We will conduct you to the kingdom of shadows. You will 
seize Eurydice from the hands of Pluto and bring her back 
to earth. As a return for this benefit, the god of sacred 
song demands of you, when you leave Tartarus, to go among 
the Bacchantes. You will make them submit to the laws 
of austere modesty, and you will teach them the chaste 
ceremonies of the worship of Apollo.” 

Orpheus withdraws, surrounded by the Muses. The 
scene is about to change. As it required some time to 
arrange new decorations, and as it was difficult to move the 
aulceum, the workmen, in order to conceal their preparations 
from the public, raised a double curtain between th e prosce- 
nium and the assembly. During this interruption of the 
performance, the venders of cakes and refreshments again 
passed around through the passages separating the rows of 
seats. The spectators entered into joyous conversation in 
order to calm the emotions excited by the tragedy. 

“How do you like our Pearl, dear Agathocles? Did we 
exaggerate her value ? ” 
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“I am more astonished than you, dear Cratylus; Nice- 
phorus was certainly very fortunate in discovering such an 
actress. However, I advise him not to present repeatedly 
dramas portraying the Greeks of the time of Pericles. The 
people will applaud the first piece. The second may have 
some success. The third, in all probability, will be hissed.” 

“ What do you think of the Saga?” asked a Goth of his 
companion. 

“ This skald does not understand the sacred Bunic poems 
taught by Odin to the race of Asen and traced on the 
branches of trees.” 

“ I seemed to see Vala, the inspired priestess, and Gul- 
nega, the enchantress, and Baldur, the god of peace and 
love, second son of the powerful Odin, who calls to Val- 
halla the warriors who fall in battle, and Loki, the evil 
genius, father of subterranean monsters, who rules over the 
deep pit of Udgard.” 

“If Nicephorus is your pupil,” said Libanius to the old 
prefect of Constantinople, “ I congratulate you upon his 
success.” 

“ I gave him his first lessons, but he soon left me to pur- 
sue his studies under Olympiadorus and Hypatia.” 

“ I can now understand the symbolic character of his 
tragedies; the school of Alexandria has imparted its color- 
ing to his versesi ” 

“These young people will not be governed by the laws 
laid down by grammarians. They will not confine the inci- 
dents of their dramas to one place and one day.” 

“ They do not write tragedies to please grammarians, but 
to move the people, who delight in seeing a variety of 
decorations.” 

Further conversation was interrupted by the noise of the 
pebbles falling into the brass basins. The curtains were 
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withdrawn. The stage represented the kingdom of shadows. 
Pinto and Proserpine were seated on a fiery throne. Around 
them were the Furies, brandishing their whips oyer the 
guilty souls condemned by Minos and Bhadamanthus to eter- 
nal punishment. Eurydice murmurs the name of Orpheus. 
Hecate endeavors to force her to play upon the lyre, but she 
despises the threats of the infernal deities. 

“He will come,” she said, “whose lyre will make Tar- 
tarus feel Apollo’s power. You will not always hold me 
captive in this horrible abode, whose triple iron gates you 
have shut upon me. You will not always retain a weak 
woman in your power. She who has been initiated in sacred 
song cannot remain in the dark abyss.” 

The loud barkings of the dog Cerberus are heard. To 
these frightful howlings succeeds a soft melody. Tartarus, 
in silence, listens to the ravishing sounds. Orpheus advan- 
ces; Eurydice is in his arms. Pluto orders the Furies to 
bind the divine songster. But the power of Apollo renders 
them immovable; the serpents surrounding their heads 
cease to hiss, and their whips fall from their hands. 

“Daughters of night, I myself will strike the insolent 
mortal who dares to cross the threshold of the empire of the 
Shades and braves me at the very foot of my throne. I 
swear by the Styk, he shall never again see the light of 
day.” 

But Pluto is unable to rise from his throne ; he cannot 
move his trident. The irresistible power of the celestial 
deities chains him to his fiery scat. All the gods of hell 
appear to be changed into statues. Carrying his lyre in 
one hand and supporting Eurydice with the other, Orpheus 
leaves the infernal abyss. The miserable inhabitants of 
Tartarus — the murderers, perjurers, disobedient children, 
and those who had no pity on the unfortunate — thought that 
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Orpheus had come to announce to them the end of their suf- 
ferings, hut seeing him depart, they fill the depths of Hades 
with their lamentations. 

“Do not abandon us, 0 songster, whose melodious voice 
made us unmindful of our torments. Could we always hear 
the sounds of your divine lyre, wo would no longer curse our 
miserable lot, nor envy the happy inhabitants of Elysium. 
Ah ! never would we have sinned upon earth had the charm 
of sacred song been revealed to us.” 

Eurydice and Orpheus are already far from Tartarus, 
Pluto is freed from the mysterious force which mastered his 
fury. The Eumenides toss their snaky locks. Obliged to 
acknowledge the supreme power of the celestial gods, the 
infernal divinities avenge themselves upon the miserable 
beings condemned to eternal punishment. They arc more 
cruelly tortured by the terrible Hecate, the Furies, and the 
evil genii who obey the orders of the sombre deities; but 
the remembrance of the song of Orpheus consoles them in 
the midst of their torments. 

Tartarus has disappeared. The scene again represents a 
forest at the foot of a mountain. Grape vines encircle the 
trunks of the trees with their branches. On the mountain, 
Bacchantes are celebrating the mysteries of their god. 
Eurydice, trembling with fear, advances into the forest, 
which the sun has never penetrated. 

“Sad forebodings agitate my heart. The god of har- 
mony imposes too difficult tasks on those who love him. It 
was easier to obtain possession of the Golden Fleece than to 
withdraw the Bacchantes from their worship. Why did you 
not leave me in the dark region of the dead, rather than 
expose me to the rage of the Bacchantes ? 

“ But who am I, to resist the will of Apollo ? From the 
day that I received the divine lyre from his hands, I have 
13 
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ceased to belong to myself. As long as I live, I will extend 
his worship, and I will teach the power of heavenly song to 
those who are ignorant of it. But, see, the Bacchantes 
descend the mountain. I will not appear before them until 
my lyre has calmed their fury; but I will repose in this 
grotto, the entrance of which is concealed by a vine.” 

The Bacchantes enter the forest and eagerly approach the 
vines laden with fruit. They collect tho grapes, press them 
with a trembling hand, and intoxicate themselves with the 
juice. Some throw themselves upon the ground; others 
dance without regard to measured movement ; others sing 
in concert : 

“We will follow Bacchus to the mountains of Phrygia; 
we will follow Bacchus to the sacred valleys of Tmolus. 
With the thyrsus in our hands and ivy crowns upon our 
brows, we will celebrate the orgies of Cybele, the mother 
of the gods.” 

“ We will cast far from us the distaff. -Happy are those 
who collect the fennel symbol of initiation, who clothe them- 
selves with the spotted skin of the fawn and the fleece of the 
lamb, and who abandon themselves to the transports of Bac- 
chanalian fury amid tho oaks and pines.” 

“ Why am I not in the island of Venus, in the thickets 
of Cyprus, where dwell the Loves who charm the hearts of 
mortals, or at Paphos watered by a river with its hundred 
mouths ? Conduct me, god of the Bacchantes, into delight- 
ful retreats, where the Menades may celebrate undisturbed 
your holy orgies.” 

The lyre of Orpheus resounded through the trees of the 
forest. The Menades approach. Orpheus urges them to 
renounce the gross worship of Bacchus in order to taste the 
sweet and pure joys of the worship of Apollo. 
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“ Remain in your homes, and do not wander tnrough the 
fields to the sound of the drum and Phrygian flute. Dis- 
order, madness and bloody brawls are the consequences of 
the transports of Bacchus. The gods did not create you to 
inflict wounds, but to heal them. If you desert your own 
firesides, sorrow, heavy cares, and cutting remorse will take 
possession of them. Who will receive the laborer upon his 
return from the fields, who will wipe the sweat from the 
brow of the workman, who will listen to the poet’s song, 
who will crown the conqueror who is victorious on the battle- 
field, if you abandon your homes ? The joy of Bacchana- 
lian orgies lasts but a moment the happiness bestowed by 
gentleness and modesty endures as long as life. Retired in 
your own apartments, you will learn divine songs and the 
words which relieve suffering ; you will be like the Muses 
and they will impart to you their immortality.” 

* The song of Orpheus does not mitigate the fury of the 
Bacchantes. An unusual frenzy possesses them. 

“ Let the lyre be hushed and the drum resound ! Death 
to the wretch who blasphemes Bacchus and his mysteries. 
Evohe! Evohe! Brandish the thyrsus ornamented with 
ivy. Honor the god who has given the intoxicating grape 
to man to drive away care. Rush together and strike the 
madman who dares invoke modesty and amiable graces. 
Nothing shall check the transports of the Bacchantes nor 
prevent them from following Bacchus. Evohe I Evohe !” 

The Menades precipitate themselves upon Orpheus. The 
one, who had urged on her companions, brandished her 
thyrsus and with a heavy blow wounded the head of the 
divine songster. Blood stains the laurel encircling his 
brow. The sight inebriates the Bacchantes. One seizes 
the left arm of Orpheus and without effort tears it from its 
socket. Another does the same to the arm which had 
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drawn such harmonious sounds from the lyre. All together 
they tear to pieces his palpitating flesh. Confused cries arc 
heard on all sides. The dying groans of Orpheus are 
overpowered by the howlings of the Mcnades. Eurydicc 
leaves her place of concealment and learns the extent of 
her misery. She rushes amid tho crowd of Bacchantes 
;.ud casts herself upon the remains of Orpheus. She 
waters them with her tears, repeats his name with a voice 
interrupted by sobs. But, suddenly, the fury of the Bac- 
chantes vanishes. They look abashed. Tears flow from 
their eyes which weep for the first time — Orpheus has 
accomplished by his death, what he could not do during life 
by his sacred songs : the Menades will no longer be under 
the dominion of Bacchus; the spirit of Apollo descends 
upon them. 

“ Our guilty hands have destroyed him who came to 
initiate us in holy joys. The thyrsus is hateful to us. Wo 
cast it at your feet, 0 Eurydicc ! Take it, strike and 
revenge yourself. Oh ! if we could die and thus restore 
life to Orpheus.” 

‘*1 weep over my misfortune, yet I bless Apollo. The 
blood of Orpheus has conquered the infernal deities: he 
has imposed upon the Bacchantes tho laws of an austere 
modesty. Hereafter, no woman will leave her home to 
abandon herself to Bacchanalian frenzy and to celebrate 
nocturnal orgies under the oaks encircled by vine branches. 
Her hands will fly the distaff. She will bo the pride of 
her father, the joy of her husband, the vigilant guardian 
of her children.” 

“ Happy are those upon whom tho gods have bestowed 
the lyre. They are useful during life to the men who per- 
secute them. Their very death enriches the earth with 
some benefit. 
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“Let us collect the remains of Orpheus. We will 
place them in a tomb of white marble. We will raise 
a temple to his memory, we will sing hymns in his honor. 
We will be your servants, Eurydice, priestess of Apollo, 
establish ceremonies and teach us to observe them.” 

4 4 0 consoling words ! 0 unexpected victory ! 0 Menades, 
I will instruct you in the laws of harmony, and every day 
at the rising and setting of the sun together we will repeat 
the sweet name of Orpheus.” 

The avlceum was raised. Loud* applause resounded 
through all the circles, amid the oft-repeated cry, “Long 
live the Pearl of Antioch !” It seemed to be the exclama- 
tion of dying patriotism. By it, the people seemed to say 
to Themistius: 44 You have neither great poets nor great 
tragedians at Constantinople. You may make the city, in 
which the emperor resides, the centre of government ; you 
will never make it the seat of belles-lettres nor of the arts.’’ 
Themistius called a manager and directed him to carry 
to Nicephorus a tablet on which he had written these few 
words : 4 4 The former preceptor of His Divinity, the most 
sacred emperor Arcadius, presents his compliments to tho 
author of Eurydice. He wishes before leaving Antioch to 
have a few minutes conversation with him. He will go 
presently to the rehearsal room.” 

44 Will you leave us before the conclusion of the play ?” 
said Libanius to Themistius. 

4 4 After that beautiful tragedy, what could interest me ?” 
44 There is to be a representation of 44 Diana beaten with 
rods” 

“ At my age, I can take no pleasure in such farces*” 

4 4 Why not ? Each amusement has its own particular 
charm. Do you not know that I have written a book about 
dances ?” 

13 * 
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“ How I a man of your character !” 

“We must laugh from time to time. These buffoons 
amuse me. The Christians accuse them of corrupting 
public morals. Golden-Mouth, my pupil, does not spare 
them. We must always defend what the Christians attack ; 
if we do not, there will be an end of paganism. Conse- 
quently, I wrote an apology for dancers.” 

Themistius was not influenced to remain either by the 
solicitations or the example of the rhetorician of Antioch, 
and he left the theatre. The prefect of the city, who had 
derived but little enjoyment from the tragedy, would have 
been pleased to see the pantominc, but he felt obliged to 
follow the preceptor of Arcadius. They walked slowly 
under the trees which surrounded the theatre. Many spec- 
tators, who had been seated for three hours, cared as little 
as Themistius to see the end of the spectacle. Their 
departure left the lower class of people at liberty to occupy 
the abandoned benches by paying an obolus. 

“ If you agree with me,” said Agathocles to his friends, 
“we will offer an ovation to the Pearl of Antioch.” 

* * I hope you do not intend to propose to remove the 
horses from her chariot and to draw it ourselves through the 
streets of the city.” 

“ The people no doubt will have this pleasure. We can 
order our slaves to prepare our chariots and we will escort 
Pelagia to her villa.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ACTRESS AND BISHOP NONNUS. 

HILST an immense crowd were applauding 
at the theatre the Pearl of Antioch, eight 
bishops had collected under the portico of 
the church of Saint Julian. The venerable 
Flavian had summoned the seven bishops nearest the 
metropolis, to deliberate with them upon grave questions 
concerning the whole province. Christianity, in spite of 
all obstacles, had spread over the world, and the Church 
was unmolested. But, after having braved the persecution 
of emperors, her task was now to fortify herself against 
their protection. The successors of Constantine had 
assumed to be judges in religious questions Heretics had 
taken advantage of this assumption, on the part of the 
emperors, of the power of Supreme Pontiffs of the new 
worship. Condemned by spiritual authority, they had 
recourse to the temporal power. Arianism still hoped to 
triumph. Manichaeism, which had captivated, for a time, 
the lofty intellect of Saint Augustine, seduced many minds. 
Even Gnosticism had its partisans notwithstanding the 
absurdity of its hypotheses. Paganism was conquered, 
but not annihilated. Although it had ceased to be 
the national religion of the empire, it still remained a habit 
for the greater portion of the people, and its sensual wor- 
ship exercised a powerful fascination. The progress of 
Christianity irritated those who obstinately continued 
pagans. They had been left free to exercise their idolatry, 
but this did not satisfy them. They still hoped that the 
reaction, commenced under Julian the Apostate, would be 
favQred by another emperor. They circulated a sybilline 
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oracle of which the mass expected the fulfilment. This 
oracle, which attributed the rapid propagation of Christi- 
anity to the magic practiced by the Apostles, predicted that 
the new religion would last only four hundred years. 
Relying on this fallacious prophecy, the pagans, in many 
cities, rose against the Christians. Saint Porphyry narrowly 
escaped being put to death at Gaza by the Phoenicians, 
adorers of the god Marnas. Impure feasts were boldly 
celebrated, displaying in open day, what had formerly been 
concealed in the darkness of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
This corrupt worship made a last effort to deprave souls, at 
the time when the barbarians occupied all the frontiers of 
the empire, when Alaric had taken possession of Athens, 
and was preparing to make himself master of Rome. The 
condition of affairs was serious, and the bishop deemed it 
necessity to deliberate together upon the means to be taken 
to resist the barbarians, to bring back heretics and to con- 
vert the pagans. 

Flavian did not assemble his suffragans in the largest and 
richest church of Antioch, called the Golden Church on 
account of its roof which was covered with plates of gilded 
copper. This magnificent edifice, octagon in form, sur- 
rounded by porticos and surmounted by a lofty cupola, was 
the patriarchal Church of Antioch. It was there that the 
Bishop ordinarily celebrated the sacred mysteries. Saint 
Chrysostom sometimes preached there, but he was more fre- 
quently heard in the old church. Situated in the part of 
the city first built, which was connected by five bridges 
thrown across the Orontes to the newly constructed portion, 
this church dated back to the time of the Apostles. It had 
replaced the humble house, in which the first Christians 
assembled to listen to Saint Peter or Saint Paul. The 
people boasted of its mosaic pavement and lofty ceilings, 
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but it was found to be too small when Golden-Mouth 
addressed them. There, by his eloquence, he held en- 
tranced the people of Antioch, so volatile, and so easily ex- 
cited by profane emotions. The Church of Saint Julian, 
less used for public worship, and situated in a more retired 
place, better suited for the meeting of the council convened 
by Flavian. 

The eight bishops who thus deliberated, in the presenc«of 
God, upon the course of action required by the spirit of the 
times and the condition of public affairs, had all given evi- 
dence of consummate wisdom and of devotion to the Church. 
But one of their number, Nonnus, Bishop of Hierapolis, 
received from his colleagues particular marks of veneration. 
He was tall and emaciated by the labors of his ministry and 
the austerity of his life. His head, covered only by a few 
white locks, was habitually bent, as if by the weight of 
years. His white beard fell unshorn upon his breast. His 
eyes alone preserved the fire of youth. He spoke little, and 
his words were always of serious import. There was 
nothing terrestrial in them. One might imagine, when lis- 
tening to him, that he heard a spirit returned from the mys- 
terious regions of the world above. 

When he was quite young, he had left the world, and, 
like Saint Anthony and Saint Pacomius, he retired into 
solitude. He passed many years in the monastery of 
Tabcnna. But the Small cities of Egypt and Syria needed 
enlightened as well as pious pastors. He was withdrawn 
from the desert, and in spite of his opposition, was conse- 
crated bishop, and the church of Heliopolis was confided to 
his care. 

At the very moment that Libanius was eulogizing the 
pantomimes and dances of Antioch, in order to persuade 
Themistius to remain longer at the theatre, the bishops 
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begged Nonnas to address to them a few words of edification. 
He said: 

“ Evil days are threatening us — days of mourning to the 
Church and of triumph to her enemies. It is not the sword 
of the barbarian we need fear, nor even the rage of the 
pagans ; it is the ambition of those whom the Holy Ghost 
has placed at the head of the faithful to govern the Church 
of Grod. Woe to us on the day that the episcopate will be 
sought as an honor, instead of being dreaded as a heavy 
burden. Woe to us on the day that any one who presents 
himself will be placed upon the episcopal throne without 
regard to his past career or probable conduct in the future. 
Formerly, I complained of the emperors, because, in the 
distribution of dignities, they disregarded merit, and con- 
sidered only wealth and influence. But now I see the same 
abuse creeping into the Church. Is it surprising that men 
of the world, who place so high a value on wealth and 
popularity, should -fall into such disorders, when those who 
profess to regard only virtue have no higher sentiments? 
The unworthy are chosen and the good rejected. Every 
day, new cabals are formed. Those not in favor are exclu- 
ded, and sycophants are admitted. Go to the public assem- 
blies where ecclesiastical elections take place. The electors 
are divided; even the priests do not agree. Each espouses 
a party. One gives a vote to this one ; another to that one. 
And why ? Because no account is made of the only thing 
necessary to be considered — the virtue of the candidate. 
Such a one should be elected because he belongs to an illus- 
trious family; another because he is rich; one left our 
adversaries to join our party ; another is our relation. As 
to the merit, no one thinks of it. Sometimes, the most 
absurd reasons are adduced. These must be admitted for 
fear they may become enemies; those because they are 
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wicked and, if rejected, they may do os harm. Vicious 
men are raised to the episcopate. Need we seek farther for 
the cause of God’s anger ? This abuse deserves the ven- 
geance of heaven ; and it will never be corrected among us 
until the Church of the East is submitted to the same firm 
discipline which governs the Church of the West. Our 
intrigues, our base endeavors to obtain the favor of princes, 
our distance from Rome, the Mother and Mistress of all 
Churches, will, sooner or later, draw the East into a lament- 
able schism. Venerable Flavian, may the Lord prolong 
your life and preserve you many years to the affection of 
your people! When the time comes that another bishop 
will occupy the see which has been honored by your virtues 
and those of Saint Meletius, your predecessor, then we shall 
see this unfortunate city a prey to intrigue. The children 
of Christ will ruin the inheritance of Christ more than his 
enemies. The Church will be oppressed, holy bishops will 
die in exile, the ambitious will triumph. Antioch and Con- 
stantinople will mingle their tears. I shall not see these 
evil days ; death will spare me that sorrow. O, you who 
are still in the prime of life, attach yourselves to Golden- 
Mouth ! Defend him against his persecutors, and if ever 
Theophilus should endeavor to thrust one of his creatures 

into the patriarchal see ” 

Nonnus was interrupted by the loud acclamations of the 
populace, at first heard faintly in the distance, but which 
by degrees had approached nearer. There was also the 
sound of the measured tread of horses and the rolling of 
many chariots. A joyous crowd preceded and followed the 
train, shouting “Long live the Pearl of Antioch.” All 
who met the procession in its progress through the streets 
joined in the cry. Intoxicated by her glory, Pelagia smiled 
upon the people, who never wearied of contemplating her. 
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She was reclining on the cushions of her ivory car. The 
finest pearls and most sparkling gems encircled her arms. 
A diadem of sapphire and coral decked her brow. She 
wore a necklace of gold, in the form of a serpent. With 
her right hand she saluted her admirers, and in her left she 
held a fan to cool her uncovered shoulders. Sweet odors 
perfumed the places through which she passed. At her feet 
were lying the crowns which had been offered as a homage 
to her beauty or her talent. 

When this retinue, which was offering to Pelagia an ova- 
tion so flattering to her pride, had arrived before the 
Church of Saint Julian, the Christians perceived the eight 
bishops under the portico, and were immediately silenced by 
this mute and unexpected reproach. The pagans, on the 
contrary, shouted more vehemently, “Long live the Pearl 
of Antioch,” glad to be able thus to applaud an actress 
whilst passing a church . 

As Pelagia’s chariot advanced, all the bishops, with the 
exception of Nonnus lowered their eyes, and they murmured 
the words of the Psalmist : “ O Lord, turn away my eyes, 
lest they see vanity.” Nonnus fixed his eyes upon the 
actress, who, not unmindful of the notice of an old man, 
saluted him graciously. As she moved on, he followed her 
with his eyes as long as he could distinguish her amid the 
crowd pressing around her. 

“ Did you see that old Diogenes?” said Cratylus to Mes- 
senius. “ He seems to appreciate rare pearls as well as the 
chief priest of Cybele.” 

“He has more taste than the others: they were as 
immovable as statues.” 

The train had soon passed, and silence was restored in the 
Church of Saint Julian. 

“Did you remark the beauty of that woman?” asked 
Nonnus, with emotion. 
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JThe bishops made no reply. Such words from the lips of 
Nonnus astounded them. What ! they said to themselves, 
can it be possible that this venerable old man, so admired 
by the faithful for his holiness, who but this moment was 
conjuring us to consecrate only holy bishops, is like the 
deceitful judges of Susanna! 0 Lord, remove far from us 
such a misfortune ! 

“Were you not struck, as I was, by the beauty of that 
woman ?” repeated Nonnus. 

Flavian sighed deeply. Ho prayed God to inspire him 
*o reply in a suitable manner. 

Nonnus continued : 4 * The sight of her beauty has been 

beneficial to me. Some day God will call us to Himself, 
when we shall appear before His dread tribunal ; He will 
then judge us and our episcopate.” 

The bishops seemed relieved of a heavy weight. 

Nonnus added: “ Beloved friends, how many hours do 

you think that woman passed in her room perfuming and 
adorning herself? She is anxious that nothing should be 
wanting to her dress or beauty. She wishes to attract 
attention and to please all ; she fears to appear less beautiful 
than she did yesterday to her admirers, who live to-day and 
to-morrow will be dead. And what do we do to embellish 
our souls, which have an omnipotent Father and an immor- 
tal spouse in heaven ? He has promised eternal recompense 
to those who observe his commandments. The eye hath not 
seen, the ear hath not heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who love Him. What 
more shall I say ? One day we shall see our divine Spouse 
face to face in the splendor of His glory ; we shall contem- 
plate eternally his untarnished beauty, which dazzles even 
the cherubim. And yet where are the ornaments of our 
souls, their jewels, pearls, and gems ? Where is the spike- 
14 
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nard to perfume them? Where the odoriferous oil to 
anoint them ? Wo do not adorn our unhappy souls ; we do 
not purify them from the stains which defile them ; we allow 
their heavenly beauty to grow dim.” 

The shouts which attended the Pearl of Antioch did not 
cease until she had entered her villa, situated outside of the 
city gates. Her slaves attended her. They laid her on a 
soft couch ; bathed her feet in warm water ; presented her 
hot drinks, that her weary limbs might be refreshed by an 
abundant perspiration. When she had sufficiently rested, 
her slaves placed near her a table covered with the choicest 
food. Pelagia recalled vividly all the events of the day, as 
if to enjoy them a second time by living them over in 
memory. What emotions she had excited in that immense 
crowd of spectators ! How she had calmed or excited at 
pleasure that stormy sea ! The people have'no other queen 
or idol. What do they care should Asterius be replaced by 
another governor, should Eudoxia be no longer empress of 
the East, should another emperor be proclaimed in plaee of 
Arcadius, provided their Pearl is left them ? They think 
and speak only of her ; they love only her. She is more 
than an ornament to Antioch ; she has become necessary to 
it. Pelagia recalls her power of fascinating by her beauty 
the most illustrious persons as well as the people. She 
appreciates the delicate homage of the prefect, of the people, 
and of Themistius ; she hears again the sudden expression 
of admiration drawn from the Goth soldier; the stronger 
but less disinterested flatteries of Agathocles and his 
friends. She recalls the earnest look of the old man stand- 
ing under the portico of a church. Little by little, this 
look haunts her. Everything passes from her mind but this 
old man. What does he wish of me? she asks herself. 
What does he think of me ? Does he take mo for a shame- 
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less mimic ? I would like to see him ; lie will know me 
better, and will not confound me with other venal beings. 
Tes, I would wish to make known to the Christians what 
kind of woman Pelagia is. 

The assembly of the bishops was over. Nonnus, sup- 
ported by his young deacon Jacob, directed his steps towards 
the hospital, where an humble cell had been prepared for 
him. As soon as he had entered his room, he prostrated 
himself upon the ground, striking his breast and weeping. 
“Lord Jesus Christ,” he exclaimed, “pardon me an 
unworthy sinner. A comedian has adorned her body more 
in one day than I have adorned my soul during my whole 
life ! How can I approach Thee ? How justify myself in 
Thy sight? I will not conceal my heart from Thee, for 
Thou knowest my most secret thoughts. Every day I 
approach Thy holy altar, and I cannot offer Thee a soul 
such as Thou desirest. This woman determined to please 
men, and she has succeeded in her efforts; I promised to 
please Thee, and, through sloth, I failed to keep the pro- 
mise. I am poor and destitute, both for heaven and earth; 
for I do not fulfil Thy law. My good works give me ho 
confidence; I hope only in Thy mercy, and it is by that 
alone I shall be saved.” 

His words were interrupted by sobs. He remained long 
prostrate on the ground meditating upon the beauty of the 
soul. “The wise men of paganism suspected its beauty. 
Were it given us to behold the souls of the just, they said, 
what beauty, what holiness would dazzle our eyes I This 
wonderful union of grace and dignity would excite our love 
and command our veneration. At the sight of this august 
and radiant loveliness, which has no similitude on earth, we 
would remain in ecstacy and immovable as at the apparition 
of a divinity. But what knowledge of the human soul had 
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the wise men who spoke thus ? They knew that it was 
intelligent, free, and immortal; that it was capable of dis- 
tinguishing good from evil, the beautiful from the hideous, 
and truth from falsehood ; but they did not know that the 
soul was created to the image and likeness of God ; that 
God so loved the soul that He became man to save it, and 
that it will eternally dwell with God. 0 grandeur ! 0 dig- 
nity! 0 incomprehensible beauty of the human soul! 
Woe to me if I tarnish this beauty — if I neglect to adorn it 
with virtues ! My soul is beautiful, 0 my God ! because 
Thou didst create it; it is beautiful because Thou didst 
redeem it ; it is beautiful because Thou dost unite Thyself 
to it by the sacraments ; it is beautiful because Thou wilt 
eternally inundate it with Thy infinite glory.” 

The young deacon prepared for the evening meal herbs 
and vegetables cooked in water. Nonnus would not touch 
them. 

** To-night, my child, I must prolong my vigils and 
prayer. As for you, repair your strength; your youth 
needs food. We will recite together a few psalms, and then 
you must retire to rest.” 

In the meantime, Nicephorus anxiously awaited the visit 
of Themistius. When the play was. concluded, and the 
aidoeum was replaced, when the people deserted the seats 
more rapidly than they had occupied them, and hurried 
from the theatre, the old rhetorician approached Nicephorus 
in the most joyous manner. 

* * Dear poet, I can never praise olden times in your pres- 
ence. In my youth I knew no one as happily inspired as 
yourself, and as capable of presenting to us a tragedy. 
Poets then wrote fugitive verses, epigrams, love poems, with 
a wearying monotony ; no one ever dreamed of continuing 
the work of Sophocles and Euripides, after eight centuries 
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of interruption. Courage ! The rising generation will 
appreciate this style better than the present one, if the bar- 
barians do not destroy it. I was unwilling to return to 
Constantinople without making to you a proposition, which 
I hope will please you. But there are now too many within 
hearing. Besides, you must be fatigued from the various 
emotions you have experienced and you need repose. 
Asterius has given me the use of his chariot ; I will drive 
you home, and on the way wc can converse freely.” 

“ Antioch is certainly a great city,” resumed Themistius, 
when he was alone with Nicephorus ; “ but, after all, it is a 
provincial city. Now your genius must be made known in 
the capital if you wish to attain glory and have your name 
descend to posterity. You will remain unknown as long as 
you bring out your tragedies only on a provincial stage; 
you will become celebrated as soon as they are presented at 
Constantinople.” 

“I would he delighted to make myself known in the 
imperial city, but how shall I proceed ? Wc may say of 
Constantinople what was formerly said of Corinth. Every 
one is not permitted to enter.” 

“ I will take it upon myself to introduce you. To-mor- 
row I set out. Come with me, and on our arrival we will 
• see the choragus ; he was my pupil, and he will refuse no 
request of mine. We will persuade him to make prepara- 
tions for the immediate representation of Eurydice. The 
emperor and empress will see your tragedy. Arcadius will 
applaud; Eudoxia will shed tears; you will become cele- 
brated; you will even be on the road to be appointed 
minister.” 

“ I have no desire for such an honor.” 

• 1 But you might bring about a revolution at the palace, 
Which would be beneficial to all parties. Eudoxia is tire*} 

w* 
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of Eutroprag'; she cannot bear the sight of his hypocritical 
face. Unfortunately, he has unbounded influence over 
Arcadius. He directs his pleasures as well as the affairs of 
government. If the emperor, wearied with having always 
the same amusements, should enjoy tragedy, he would remem- 
ber his former preceptor, old Themistius, who in his turn 
would not forget the young Nicephorus.” 

44 1 am not ambitious, and I will never divorce poetry to 
espouse politics. It would be a bad precedent. The most 
indifferent poets would consider themselves capable of gov- 
erning the State. They would study belles-lettres only as 
a means of advancement, and they would not be valued for 
themselves. Let Eutropius arrange matters as he pleases 
with Alaric and Stilicon. For my part, my only desire is 
to restore to tragedy the honor of which it has been deprived 
by the pantocaine.” 

44 You will only elevate the tragic by a decided success at 
Constantinople; all the provincial cities will follow the 
example of the capital.” 

44 With Pelagia’s aid success is certain.” 

44 It is equally certain without her. Pelagia cannot 
leave Antioch.” 

44 Who can oblige her to remain here ?” 

4 4 In the first place the people. There would be a tumult, 
if they thought their Pearl was to be taken from them.” 

44 Pelagia is not a slave. She is as free as you and I. 
She appears on the stage, only because it is her pleasure to 
do so. She can display her talent wherever she chooses.” 
44 Even should the people permit her to go to Constanti- 
nople, she would do well not to leave Antioch. Arcadius 
is very young, Pelagia is very beautiful, Eudoxia is very 
jealous, Eutropius is very wicked. I tremble to think 
pf what might happen. I would not wish you to learn 
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by your own experience the progress which has lately 
been made in the art of poisoning.” 

“ Well! I wiH abandon the idea of having my tragedy 
performed at Constantinople.” 

“You are wrong. Your fame depends upon it, and the 
future success of poetry. Pelagia’s talent prevents yours 
from being appreciated. The artist should not throw the 
poet into the shade. Callirhoa, a favorite of Eutropius f 
would willingly abandon pantomine for tragedy, and she 
will make a very good Eurydice.” 

Themistius continued his entreaties. Nicephorus felt 
certain that he would at once become renowned, should his 
tragedy be performed before the emperor, but he could not 
decide to present it without Pelagia. She was the only one 
who could interpret his work with sufficient art, to arouse, 
from their state of indifference, a public unaccustomed to 
tragic representations. But why should he not go to Constan- 
tinople, examine the difficulties in his way and arrange 
plans to remove them ? Perhaps, the old rhetorician, being 
dissatisfied with Eutropius, imagined difficulties. The 
conduct of Pelagia was such, that he had no cause to fear 
that she would engage in an intrigue or take advantage of 
the admiration of Arcadius. 

“I must reflect maturely, illustrious Themistius, upon 
the proposition you make me, and weigh well the reasons 
for accepting or rejecting it. Allow me a few hours for 
deliberation. 

“I will delay my departure for one day. Give me a 
decided answer to-morrow. But I again advise you to 
profit by the opportunity offered to you and go with me to 
seek fame at Constantinople.” — 

Nicephorus passed a restless night. He determined to con- 
sult, on the following day, the Pearl of Antioch. But the 
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project of Themistius was not to be the only subject of their 
conversation. He proposed to open to her his whole soul, 
to reveal to her at last a sentiment which was both his tor- 
ture and his joy, to tell her how ardently he loved her, how 
happy he would be, if their two lives, already connected by 
noble ties, could be united by the sacred bonds of hymen. 
Would his love find an echo in Pelagia’s heart? Would 
she crown his hopes? He knew not. At times, ho 
imagines she will be flattered by his declaration. No one 
appreciates talent more than herself. Without having a 
large fortune, he has sufficient wealth to provide for the 
woman who shall share his destiny, all the luxuries which 
her rank in life would require. Again, he doubts his suc- 
cess and despairs of obtaining either happiness or glory. 
There was about Pelagia a mystery which he vainly endeav- 
ored to solve. She had not Hypatia’s calmness and cold- 
ness, and yet she was more reserved. Outside of the 
theatre, she avoided the crowd. She lived, in entire seclu- 
sion, in the house left her by Diodes. After tte success 
of (Edlpus at Colonos, all the youth of Antioch solicited 
the honor of seeing her, but she would receive no one. 
Nicephorus alone was privileged to be admitted to her 
friendship. Was it through preference that she kept aloof 
from social assemblies ? Or was it an excessive prudence 
which led her to avoid whatever might expose her to calum- 
nious attacks? She alone could answer these questions. 
Hitherto, Nicephorus had not obtained her confidence. 
She rarely spoke of herself, and gave him no opportu- 
nity of interrogating her. After returning to her own 
home, she no longer appeared as the self-possessed actress, 
who displayed all the charms of her talent and beauty to 
attract admiration. • She laid aside her rich attire, admitted 
her slaves and lived familiarly with them. Sometimes, sh^ 
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occupied herself in the work usual to her sex; at other 
times, she selected a volume from the shelves of the library 
which contained only the choicest works of the philosophers 
and poets. She would read passages to her slaves and 
make her comments upon them with as much judgment as 
Hypatia, but with more beauty and grace of expression. 
When alone with Nicephorus, she evinced no embarassment 
in conversing with him, and no blush suffused her cheeks. 
So ardent upon the stage, how could she so completely pre- 
serve her self-possession when with Nicephorus? What 
was the cause of her apparent insensibility? Did she 
desire, like Hypatia, to be unlike all other women? 

About five o’clock on the following day, Nicephorus went 
to Pelagia’s villa. He found her in her library reading a 
dialogue of Plato. 

“Do you know, dear Pearl, what the rhetorician The- 
mistius said to me yesterday ?” 

“If he prides himself upon literary taste, he must have 
praised your verses in a manner embarrassing to your 
modesty.” 

* 4 He praised far more enthusiastically the one who inter- 
preted them so artistically. He asserts that he has never 
seen any one, a more perfect type than yourself of ancient 
Greek beauty.” 

4 4 It appears that yesterday I was destined to excite the 
admiration of old men.” 

4 4 Themistius will leave to-morrow for Constantinople, 
and he urges me to accompany him and give a performance 
of Eurydice on the stage of that city, in presence of the 
emperor and his court.” 

44 The advice is excellent, and you should not hesitate. 
You may rely upon my assistance. I will joyfully accom- 
pany you. To be applauded by the masters of the world. 
What happiness !” 
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“ I told Themistius that your talent was absolutely neces- 
sary for the success of my tragedy. But he thinks that 
under present circumstances you cannot appear upon the 
stage of Constantinople.” 

“ Who can prevent me 1” 

* * It appears that Arcadius, who takes but little interest 
in public affairs, is deeply interested in theatricals. Should 
you pleafee him, the jealousy of the empress might be roused, 
and its effects are terrible. Eutropius, to retain her favor, 
would readily employ, at her bidding, either poison or the 
dagger.” 

“The people of Constantinople would soon know my 
character as it is known at Antioch. Emperor as he is, 
Arcadius would be forced to respect me. I have devoted 
slaves ; and, as to poisons, I learned in my childhood not 
only how to distil them, but also to prepare their antidotes.” 
“ The Bizantians have never seen tragedies. Accus- 
tomed to the coarsest kind of buffoonery, they would hiss 
my work if you were not there to control them. Themistius 
shows his ignorance of the stage, when he advises mo to 
trust the personation of Eurydice to an ordinary mimic.” 

“ I would suffer too much in permitting another to arouse 
the enthusiasm of the people by the recitation of your 
verses. Make arrangements for me to follow you, and let 
us triumph together.” 

“ I will go to Constantinople and discover by personal 
observation, whether Themistius exaggerates the danger. 
I can easily succeed in being presented to Eutropius, whose 
chief aim is to amuse the emperor. He will, undoubtedly, 
desire to offer a new kind of play to Arcadius. I will tell 
him that this is impossible without you.” 

“ And Eutropius will give you the order to send for me j 
but this order would humiliate me. I am free. I can 
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grant only a petition. See the emperor rather than his 
minister. Obtain a request from Arcadius — an invitation — 
a letter whioh will enable me to appear honorably at court.” 

“But, this is rather courting danger than avoiding it. 
No matter! I will do whatever you choose, dear Pearl; 
but in return grant me the only favor which can bestow 
happiness upon me.” 

“Dear Nicephorus, I tremble to hear what you are 
about to say to me. However, it is important that, in 
future, no constraint should exist between us, and that all 
should be explained.” 

4 4 Are words needed to express to you the affection with 
which you have inspired me ? My looks, my trouble, my 
silence must have told you how much you are beloved. 
Ah, if my affection be returned, I have nothing else to ask 
of the gods ! Why not unite your life to mine and give 
me the joy of calling you my wife ? Oh ! let us light the 
torch of Hymen. Constantinople invites us, fame has 
preceded us, and glory awaits us. Let us then go to receive 
this glory, relying upon each other and protected by our 
happiness.” 

44 You ask if I love you. Listen Nicephorus. You were 
kind to me when I was only a slave. You addressed to me_ 
the first words of affection which ever fell upon my e*ar. 
You brought out the talent which lay dormant in me, as the 
spark in the flint. To you I owe the admiration I excite 
and the fortune I enjoy. But for you, Diodes would prob- 
ably never have freed me. To prove to you my gratitude, 
i will appear on the stage whenever you wish ; I will throw 
into the character my whole soul, I will wear out my life. 
To shed my blood for you, would be to me a great happiness. 
For you I would joyfully endure the tortures of Prometheus. 
And yet, I will never bo your wife.” 
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“ O Pelagia! do not struggle with yourself, nor aspire 
to a false moral grandeur ; do not imitate Hypatia’s foolish 
pride. 

“ I wore too long the ignominious yoke of slavery to bend 
now under the sacred yoke of hymen. You know not, 
Nicephorus, the humiliations to which a slave is subjected. 
I commenced to endure them at an age when I was incapable 
of comprehending their shame, and now, when I think of 
them, I despise myself. If innocence and modesty had been 
the companions of my childhood, if, like Hypatia, I had 
grown up under the protection of home, had a tender 
mother who early trained me to virtue and the duties suit- 
able to my sex, at this moment I would tremble with pride 
and happiness. No woman could be happier or more hon- 
ored than the one whom you, Nicephorus, directed by the 
gods, would choose as your spouse. But think no more of 
me ; I am not worthy of such honor and felicity.” 

€t Do not cast me into despair, but comprehend better the 
depth of my affection. What care I for your childhood ? 
Forget the past, which depresses you. The victim of des- 
tiny, you preserved your soul pure in the midst of the 
opprobrium of slavery. You are now free ; you have com- 
menced a new life. Art and poetry encircle you with a 
radiant aureola. The Christians, perhaps, are provoked by 
your success ; but you are the idol of the whole city. No 
mark of disrespect has ever been offered you; but all 
applaud you with enthusiasm.” 

“I can never forget the caprices of which I was the 
sport. The remembrance of my abjection never leaves me . # 
It is this ever-present thought which makes me thirst for 
glory and applause. They must compensate me for the 
ignominy I endured. Men abased me ; they must exalt me. 
They made me suffer ; in my turn, I will make them suffer. 
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They imposed their will upon me ; now they shall obey mine. 
I bless the gods for gifting me with a beauty which fascin- 
ates and a talent which captivates. I have my revenge.” 
44 Open your heart to love and not to vengeance. Like 
Hypatia, although in a different manner, you are blinded 
by pride. The daughter of Theon was too proud of her 
genius to resign herself to become a wife and mother, like 
ordinary women; you are too humiliated by the recollection 
of your slavery to accept a common happiness, and to relin- 
quish, in the least degree, your liberty.” 

“Iam now only humiliated for myself; were I united to 
you by the bonds of hymen, I would be humiliated for you 
also. You know my thoughts ; urge me no more. Let us 
be to each other what we were before this interview.” 

* * Leave me the hope that your resolution is not unalter- 
able. When you have received tho applause of Constanti- 
nople, when you are satiated with glory, you will then 
understand that this does not give happiness. You will be 
wearied with the world ; you will long for peace and home 
enjoyment; you will not then reject my petition.” 

44 The gods alone know the future.” 

44 Were I to lose this sweet hope, poetry would sadden 
my life instead of being its charm. The flame of inspira- 
tion would be extinguished. It was the thought of you that 
moved me to write Eurydice. I would write nothing more 
were I condemned not to think of you.” 

44 Nicephorus, be not ungrateful to the gods. From them 
you received your genius, and no mortal should give it 
activity. Who am I that you should make your inspiration 
depend upon me ? The breath which vivifies me to-day may 
not animate me to-morrow. Elevate yourself to the immu- 
table and unspotted beauty, that beauty which never changes 
15 
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and which never dies. Remember the magnificent words 
of Plato.” 

Pelagia took a volume lying beside her, opened it, and 
read with deep emotion : 

4 * What is true love but the desire of possessing eternally 
the good and the beautiful ? . . . Immortality is then 

the object of love. The divine mortal who bears in his soul 
from infancy the germ of virtue, should regard the beauty 
of the soul as more precious than that of the body. A beau- 
tiful soul, even in a deformed body, suffices to attract his 
love. He will necessarily be led to contemplate the beauty 
found in the works of man and in the laws which govern 
him ; he will see that this beauty is dverywhero the same, and 
consequently he will be led to place little value on corporal 
beauty. From the contemplation of the actions of other men, 
ho will naturally pass to his own. Then, taking a broader 
view of the beautiful, he will not be chained like a slave to 
the narrow love of the beauty of woman. Launched upon the 
ocean of beauty, and feasting his eyes upon this spectacle, 
he will, with inexhaustible fecundity, create the most mag- 
nificent systems of philosophy, until, having strengthened 
and enlarged his mind by this sublime contemplation, he 
will perceive but one science — that of the beautiful. . 

Ho will perceive a marvellous beauty, the object of all his 
previous labor ; a beauty eternal, uncreated, imperishable, 
not subject to increase or diminution, not beautiful in one 
part and devoid of beauty in another, not beautiful to some 
and hideous to others ; a beauty not an object of the senses, 
as the face and hands, which is nothing corporal, which is 
neither a discourse nor a science, which does not reside in a 
being outside of itself, from which all other beauty is 
derived, but which experiences no change by the creation of 
this exterior beauty, and suffers no diminution by its 
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destruction. When man has elevated himself from inferior 
beauties to this perfect beauty, he has almost attained the 
term ; for the true way to love is to commence by earthly 
beauty and to soar to the supreme beauty.” 

“ 0, dear Nicephorus !” continued Pelagia, “ if anything 
imparts value to human life, it is the contemplation of the 
absolute beauty; and if ever you attain to this, of what 
importance will you consider precious stones, the ornaments 
of dress, or earthly beauties, which now captivate you? 
What should we think of the mortal who would be privi- 
leged to contemplate this beauty, pure, simple, not clothed 
in flesh or perishable vanities, the absolute, divine beauty ? 
Would life be miserable to him who enjoyed the contempla- 
tion of the eternal beauty ?” 

Nicephorus left Pelagia’s villa sad, but not despairing. 
He thought that time would calm this unwonted exaltation. 
“Pelagia is over-excited by the double intoxication of glory 
and liberty ; but the day will come when her present keen 
sense of enjoyment will be blunted by habit. She will then 
understand that nothing on earth can supply the place of a 
sweet and strong affection. She must be made to exhaust 
as soon as possible the cup of glory. After becoming the 
idol of Constantinople, what other success is left her to 
desire ? I must obtain immediately from the emperor the 
solicitation which her pride covets.” When Nicephorus had 
come to this determination, a horrible thought presented 
itself and made him shudder. “ Suppose the slave of 
Diodes, who now rejects my love because she believes her- 
self unworthy of it, should consent to become the favorite 
of Arcadius? Will she, when at court, remember Plato? 
How shall I protect her ? Will not I myself be the victim 
of the arts of Eutropius? It were better, perhaps, never 
to leave Antioch, and be resigned to obscurity.” Thus 
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Nicephorus remained undecided, not knowing what reply to 
give Themistius. But, on his return home, the reception 
of two letters, sent by a messenger from Constantinople, 
put an end to his painful perplexity. One of the letters 
was from Theotime, the other from Synesius. 

Nicephorus read Theotime’s letter first: 

“Since we bade adieu in the harbor of Alexandria, I 
have unceasingly thought of the happy hours we passed 
together in that city where we consecrated our days to study 
and friendship. How often have I desired that some happy 
destiny would reunite us after a separation already too long, 
and yet which seems to be but of yesterday. At the present 
moment, dear Nicephorus, my desire to see you is more 
ardent than ever. My life is soon to assume a new phase, 
and will cease to belong solely to myself. I am about to 
contract the serious obligations imposed by the sacrament of 
matrimony. On such a solemn occasion, I would wish to be 
surrounded by my friends. Synesius is already here. He 
will tell you why in a letter which you will receive with 
mine. Come and join us, I beg you, by the memory of the 
happiest years of our youth. The three friends, named the 
inseparables by the students of Alexandria, will be, alas ! 
too far separated by the waves of life. Let us, at least, 
pass a few days together. You will not fail to come unless 
you have forgotten those who love you so tenderly. Leave 
immediately after the performance of your tragedy. You 
will read it to us, and we will unite our applause to that 
which you have received at Antioch. 

“ If you lived here, I would say but a word to make the 
eulogium of my young betrothed: she is the niece of 
Olympia. The Christians of Antioch are familiar with the 
name of this incomparable woman, but probably it has 
never reached your ears. I long to make you acquainted 
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with her; she formed in Theodora the noble and gentle 
virtues of woman, and taught her the knowledge of sacred 
literature. You will compare her with Hypatia, and you 
will see that the Christian widow far surpasses the pagan 
philosopher. You know the character of a learned woman ; 
you have yet to know a saint. Olympia is the daughter of 
Count Seleucus and grand-daughter of the prefect of the 
pretorium, Ablavus, who was so powerful under Constan- 
tine. Left an orphan in early childhood, she was instructed 
by Procopus, son-in-law of the Emperor Valeus. At the 
age of sixteen, she was married by her tutor to Nebridius, 
superintendent of the imperial domains. Shortly after his 
marriage, Theodosius appointed him prefect of Constanti- 
nople, but he did not long enjoy this dignity. He died, 
childless, leaving Olympia a widow at eighteen years of age. 
Theodosius wished her to marry Elpidius. But the noble 
widow, devoted to the memory of her husband, refused to 
contract a second marriage. She replied to Theodosius: 
* If God had destined me to live in the married state, He 
would not have taken Nebridius. Hereafter, I will wear 
only the yoke imposed by the Church on Christian widows/ 
Emperors never endure the least opposition. They imagine 
that any measure by which they can secure the execution of 
their will is allowed them. Olympia had an immense for- 
tune. To force her to obey him, he ordered her property to 
be administered by the steward of the imperial domains. 
This officer executed the duty with excessive zeal. He 
wished to rule Olympia herself as he directed the disposition 
of her wealth. She was not left free in her actions, and she 
could not even go to the church to seek consolation under 
her trials. She wrote to Theodosius : * My Lord, you have 
acted towards your humble servant, not only with the wis* 
dom of an emperor, but also with the kindness of a bishop, 

15 * 
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by relieving me of the burden of the administration of my 
fortune. You will add to my happiness by distributing my 
wealth to the poor and to the churches. You will protect 
me from the danger of vain-glory, which might assail me 
were I to make the distribution myself. The embarassment 
of temporal riches will not cause me to neglect spiritual 
riches, which are alone true/ Theodosius, moved by this 
appeal, restored to Olympia her liberty and the enjoyment 
of her wealth. 

‘ 1 From that time, she devoted herself entirely to the 
relief of the poor and to the education of Theodora, her 
sister’s daughter, who had been left an orphan in her infancy. 
She has now the direction of the deaconesses, that is of those 
Christian virgins who refuse to marry, not for the purpose 
of teaching philosophy, that they may become admired like 
Hypatia, but in order to become mothers to destitute chil- 
dren, daughters to old men without relatives to support 
them, the friends and affectionate nurses of the sick 
and suffering. Theodora wished to embrace this life 
of constant and complete sacrifice, but Olympia saw 
that her vocation was to the more limited sacrifice re- 
quired of a woman in the bosom of her family. I asked 
her hand and was so fortunate as to obtain it. In ten days 
we will plight our faith at the foot of the altar. God, by 
the ministry of His bishop, will unite us to each other, and 
no human power can dissolve the bonds. How can I express 
the joy which fills my heart? Come and behold it. My 
happiness would not be complete on the blessed day of my 
nuptials if my dear Nicephorus and Synesius were not 
with me.” 

Nicephorus, after reading this letter, remained a long 
time in deep thought. The happiness which had been 
denied him was graptod to Theotime. Had not his friend 
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placed his affections upon a more worthy object ? He would 
marry a young girl who knew not the blight of slavery nor 
the vain-glory of theatrical success. But what new senti- 
ments animate women ? What desire of liberty possesses 
them ? Why is it that Olympia, at eighteen years of age, 
refuses as obstinately as Pelagia the yoke of hymen ? Her 
motives, however, are more disinterested. She prefers the 
love of the miserable to the love of a husband. 

Depressed by these reflections, Nicephorus read the letter 
of Synesius: 

“ You will perhaps laugh at me, dear Nicephorus, instead 
of pitying me, when you hear that I am now occupying the 
position of ambassador at Constantinople, knowing as you 
do my aversion to public affairs and my incapacity for such 
employments. On my return to Cyrene, after the happy 
year we passed together at Alexandria, I lived peacefully in 
the country, occupied in planting, grafting, and harvesting. 
I enjoyed the pleasures of the chase. I had packs of 
hounds, and horses which Acteon might have envied. 
Whilst thus free from care, I tilled the fields left me by my 
father, recreating myself with poetry and philosophy, an 
earthquake destroyed half the city of Cyrene ; next, clouds 
of grasshoppers descend upon the plains and devour every 
green thing; then, nomadic Arabs come from the desert 
and plunder whatever the grasshoppers had left. A fright- 
ful destitution spreads throughout the Pentapolis of Lybia, 
which had been so flourishing. The officers of the treasury, 
unmindful of the famine, continue to exact the same taxes. 
The collectors menace, oppress, imprison ; but how can those 
pay who have nothing ? The provinces consider their best 
resource to be an appeal to the emperor’s clemency. They 
decide to present a crown of gold to the young Arcadius 
through an ambassador, who will lay before him their suf- 
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ferings. I was chosen to fill the office. Some small literary 
reputation obtained for mo the perilous honor. They thought 
also that a descendant of the Heraclide would be received 
with favor at the court of Constantinople. I think that our 
unfortunate Afficans were deceived. It is not easy to 
address an emperor who conceals his inaccessible majesty in 
the interior of his palace. I shall still be obliged, perhaps, 
to wait a long time for an audience. Eutropius wishes to 
wear out my patience, but he will not succeed. Friendship 
will make the time appear short. I have resumed our for- 
mer pleasant intercourse with Theotime, and soon, dear 
poet, you will join us, for I hope you will not refuse us the 
pleasure of seeing you again. 

“ May the waves be propitious and your voyage more 
fortunate than my own. I imprudently trusted my life to 
the pilot Amarant, a Jew. Do not enter his ship if you 
wish to arrive safely at the Bosphorus. He had twelve 
oarsmen, six of whom were Jews like himself and over- 
whelmed by debts. They desired a tempest to arise, 
hoping to be shipwrecked, and in this manner, to escape 
their creditors, and at the samo time, enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing fifty Egyptians swallowed up, like the soldiers of Pha- 
roah, in the depths of the sea. The passengers were fifty 
in number, thirty men and twenty women. We were in 
very great danger. The other six oarsmen handled an 
oar for the first time in their lives. One was lame, the 
second squinted, and a third had but one arm. Unable to 
gain a livelihood upon land, they tried the sea. The wind 
blew violently, the rain fell in torrents. The women terri- 
fied, uttered piercing cries. Some of the soldiers drew 
their swords, prepared to kill themselves, should the vessel 
sink, preferring they said, to die in the air to dying under 
the water. Notwithstanding my philosophy, X felt yerv 
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uncomfortable. My gold crown will apparently encircle 
the head of a fish, instead of being placed on the brow of 
an emperor. I murmured my last hymn and said as Nero : 
* What a poet the world will lose V I wish Hypatia had been 
floating that stormy night, as I was, between the sky and 
the waters. At last, about daylight, the storm ceased, 
the wind subsided, and our pilot, distressed to find us alive, 
announced to us that we were within sight of land. 

“Iam frightened by the length of my letter. When I am 
talking with you, I know not when to stop. What endless 
conversations we shall have on your arrival ! Come quickly. 
I shall watch on the shore the entrance of every vessel into 
the port, until I clasp you in my arms.” 

Nicephorus did not hesitate as to the answer to be given to 
Themistius. He informed him that he was ready to follow his 
advice and accompany him to Constantinople. The fol- 
lowing day, the poet and rhetorician were sailing towards 
the Bosphorus. As the ship weighed anchor Libanius 
addressed to the two travellers the following poetic adieu: 

“ May Cypris, the powerful goddess, 

May the brothers of Helen, bright spheres, 

May Eolus, restraining the winds, 

Save Iapyx whose breath ever cheers — 

May these, happy vessel ! conduct thee, 

To whom half my soul I confide ; 

May they save thee from rocks so perfidious, 

From flames and from furious tide.” 

It was the first day of the week — that called by the 
Christians, the day of the Lord. Whilst Nicephorus was 
descending the Orontes, Nonnus, accompanied by his young 
deacon went, after having said the night office, to the church 
where Flavian was waiting for the Bishops whom he had 
convened in council. On the way, Nonnus related to the 
deacon a vision he had had during the night. “ It seemed 
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to me,” he said, “ that I was in the church. I perceived, 
beside the altar, a black dove covered with filth. It flew 
around me, and I could not bear the fetid odor it exhaled. 
It followed me everywhere, until the mass of the catechu- 
mens was over. When the deacon admonished the cate- 
chumens to leave, I no longer perceived it. After the mass 
of the faithful and the completion of the Holy Sacrifice, 
when the people had been dismissed and I was about to 
leave the house of God, I again saw this defiled dove, 
and again it flew around me. I extended my hand, caught 
it and threw it into the basin which stands before the en- 
trance of the church. It left in the basin all the stains 
which had defiled it, and came out from the water as white 
as snow. It spread its wings and soared so high in the air 
that my eyes could not follow it in its flight, and it disap- 
. peared from sight. The vision troubles me, for I know not 
what it signifies.” 

As Nonnus finished relating this mysterious dream, ho 
arrived at the great church where the Bishops were already 
assembled. After reading the Holy Scriptures, Flavian 
begged Nonnus to address the people. The Bishop of 
Hierapolis knew nothing of the art of rhetoric, but the wis- 
dom of God dwelt in him. Filled with the Holy Ghost, he 
reproached the people with their sloth and inconstancy. 
He spoke of the love of God for men, of the last judgment, 
of the eternal rewards promised to the good, of the eternal 
torments with which the wicked will be punished. The 
people did not applaud ; they wept, striking their breasts. 
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CHAPTER VH. 

MARRIAGE AND POETRY. 

HE city which flattery had called Constanti- 
nople, and which its founder had surnamcd 
the new Rome, was magnificent enough to 
astonish Nicephorus, accustomed as he was 
to the wonders of Antioch and Alexandria. To make 
the new capital like the city of Romulus, Constantine 
included seven hills in the vast enclosure which he marked 
out. He divided it into fourteen quarters. The ancient 
Byzantine was only the first division of the new city. All 
were filled with palaces, churches, thermae, theatres, and 
porticos. Six years sufficed to the powerful emperor to 
improvise, upon the hanks of the Bosphorus and the Pro- 
pontes, a city which surpassed in magnificence those which 
had been augmented and adorned during six centuries. It 
is true, that, in order to embellish Oriental Rome, all the 
cities of the empire were obliged to divest themselves of 
their ornaments. From all parts were sent thither statues 
of the gods and columns from their temples. Bronze, mar- 
ble, porphyry, and granite were transported at an enormous 
e xpense. Constantine desired master-pieces, and the people 
eagerly sent him obelisks, antique groups, bas-reliefs, golden 
vases. He was anxious to enjoy what he created; and 
sumptuous edifices arose as by enchantment. A thousand 
victories had not heaped up at Romo as much wealth as the 
will of a single man lavished on a rising city. Fourteen 
palaces, worthy residences for kings, formed a crown of 
sumptuous monuments around the imperial palace, and, in 
comparison with it, they seemed humble dwellings, so far 
did it surpass them in its grand proportions and the luxury 
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of its decorations. Constantine experienced the efficacy of 
absolute authority. His colossal statue, elevated on a col- 
umn of porphyry one hundred and twenty feet high, over- 
looked the city which he had created with such prodigious 
activity. 

When the ship which bore Nicephorus and Themistius 
entered the port, which had already obtained the name of 
Chrysoceras, or the Golden Horn, Synesius, as he promised, 
was on the shore. He wished that the eyes of his dear poet, 
as he landed in a foreign country, should rest upon the face 
of a friend. Should he not be a guide to him through this 
immense city, and conduct him to Theotime, who was pre- 
paring to receive him with cordial hospitality ? After the 
first salutations and felicitations, Synesius made inquiries of 
Nicephorus concerning his tragedy. 

4 'Its success far surpassed my hopes,” he replied. 
“Every one applauded it, and the applause was sincere, for 
I had hired no one for the purpose. Pelagia was sublime. 
And what an ovation she received on leaving the theatre ! 
Themistius was so charmed, that he wishes to have my 
tragedy performed in presence of the emperor. But the old 
rhetorician has advised me to leave Pelagia at Antioch. 
Without her, however, success is impossible. I intend to 
examine the difficulties which may prevent her coming to 
Constantinople, and do what I can to remove them.” 

1 * I hope that your Eurydice may meet a better reception 
than my embassy.” 

“ Have you encountered serious obstacles?” 

“ Falsehood and intrigue rule in this city. I warn you 
that your every action will be watched. I see no one near 
us, and yet I whisper in speaking to you. Withal, I am 
not certain that a spy of Eutropius docs not hear me.” 
“But might we not get rid of him as he rid himself of 
Bufinus ?” 
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4 4 Beware of repeating these words even when alone in 
your own room, unless you wish to be torn to pieces by his 
slaves, as Orpheus was by the Menades.” 

4 * Must we then submit to all the caprices of this man ?” 

* 4 Arcadius submits to them ; we must not be prouder 
than he.” 

‘ 4 1 fear we shall both be obliged to leave Constantinople ; 
you without laying before the emperor the grievances of 
the people of Cyrene, and I without the performance of my 
tragedy in his presence.” 

4 4 If any reliance could be placed upon the word of 
Eutropius, I would be certain of an audience a week hence. 

44 IIow did you obtain the promise ?” 

4 4 At first, by waiting patiently ; but I must acknowledge 
that myjmtienco was particularly sustained and aided by 
powerful intrigues, which, at this moment, happen to oppose 
those of Eutropius.” 

4 4 Explain this mystery to a simple provincial.” 

44 Constantinople has had the happiness, during the past 
three months, of having within its walls a man who could 
not easily be reached by the dagger, and who, in forming 
cabals, could not compare unfavorably with Eutropius. 
You know this able man — Theophilus, Bishop of Alex- 
andria.” 

44 The one who converted the temple of Serapis into a 
Christian Church ?” 

44 Yes.” 

44 And what is he doing here ?” 

44 Nectarius, Bishop of Constantinople, must soon die. 
Theophilus does not aspire to be his successor, but he wishes 
to have one appointed, who is devoted to his interests. 
Nectarius was possessed of limited capacity, and he lacked 
activity, but, if Theophilus imparts some of his cunning to 
16 
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the new bishop, no will easily rule the empress. Through 
the empress, he might influence Arcadius, and then what 
would become of Eutropius ?” 

** He would return to his stable, which he ought never to 
have left.” 

‘ ‘ Another remark which might cause us both to bo 
poisoned. Guard your tongue. Eutropius is acquainted 
with every movement of Theophilus, and his candidate will 
certainly be nominated in preference to the one desired by 
Jhe Bishop of Alexandria. 

il Who is the candidate of Eutropius ?” 

“ He will not permit this to be known until the last 
moment, and it is uncertain whether he will make his 
selection among those who boldly solicit the support of the 
people.” 

“ But how could you derive any advantage from tho 
intrigues of Theophilus ?” 

* ‘ They have forced Eutropius to. change his schemes. 
When I unwillingly accepted the honor of addressing the 
emperor in the name of the inhabitants of Cyrene, I com- 
posed a discourse worthy of Libanius, or rather of Hypatia. 
Having taken the pains to write it, I wished to have the 
honor of pronouncing it; but Eutropius, who was not over- 
anxious to hear it, always placed obstacles in the way and 
put me off till the following month. One evening I wrapped 
myself in a blanket and passed the night on the steps of the 
palace, that I might be presented the following day. Eutro- 
pius only laughed at this device. But Theophilus was 
indignant, and loudly complained that the most brilliant 
pupil of the school of Alexandria, a distinguished poet, an 
eloquent orator, was left waiting in vain at the door of the 
palace. The people murmured. Eutropius sent for me. 
‘I know/ he said, 'that you are a friend of Theotime, 
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who is about to marry the niece of Olympia. I wish to 
gratify this illustrious widow, her family, and friends. You 
shall have your audience a week hence/ I admired the 
cunning of Eutropius.” 

1 1 1 do not understand his game.” 

* ‘ Because you do not know that Theophilus relies on 
Olympia’s influence for the success of his candidate, as he 
depends upon her fortune to pay the debts in which he is 
involved. Would you believe that this proud bishop knelt 
before that noble woman, who was obliged to remind him 
of his dignity ? It is not by thus abasing himself that he 
will obtain from her the money he needs and the nomination 
of his candidate. Eutropius is more crafty than he. He 
will favor the nomination of a bishop who will possess all 
the qualities calculated to please Olympia, to displease 
Theophilus, and to irritate the empress. The knave will be 
thrice gratified.” 

Whilst thus conversing, Nicephorus and Synesius had 
reached the residence of Theotime. What joy to the three 
friends to be again together! Scarce fifteen months had 
passed since their separation, and yet what changes had 
already taken place! Synesius, contrary to his inclina- 
tions, was engaged in public affairs; Nicephorus, covered 
with glory, carried about a secret wound in his heart; 
Theotime alone was happy. Their conversation would have 
been prolonged far into the night, had not Theotime deemed 
it a duty of hospitality to urge his friend to repose after the 
fatigue of his voyage. 

When Nicephorus, the following day, accompanied his 
friends to the house of Olympia, where Theodora resided, he 
was struck by the gentle majesty and graceful modesty of 
the young girl. He had never been in company with 
Christian women, and he had no idea of their moral eleva- 
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tion, nor of the heavenly peace which appeared in their 
countenances — the faithful mirrors of their pure souls. 
This cheerful serenity excited in him a kind of timidity 
which he could not understand. He felt that genius is not 
man’s highest glory, and that it is inferior to virtue. He 
had admired the rare perfection of form of Hypatia and 
Pelagia, and he had thought it impossible to meet a more 
finished beauty. And now he was obliged to acknowledge 
that there was a beauty of soul not dependent upon the 
features, a beauty which does not dazzle the eyes, but which 
charms the heart and dilates it as if it were a revelation of 
a higher world. The pallor of Olympia, who was emaciated 
by the austerities she imposed upon herself and by the suf- 
ferings which were exhausting her frail body, made the 
youthful loveliness of Theodora appear still more brilliant. 
But both had the same amiable smile, the same benevolent 
expression. Their whole exterior was indicative of good- 
ness, for, in their souls, dwelt only generous sentiments. 
God dwells within them, said Nicephorus to himself, and 
they must unceasingly hold intercourse with Him. 

Thcotime begged Synesius, who was half a Christian, to 
accompany him to the church on the day of his marriage. 
He dared not extend the same invitation to Nicephorus, who 
seemed indissolubly bound by poetry to paganism. But his 
attachment to the gods of Olympus was rather a literary 
habit than a religious sentiment. Nicephorus, although too 
much captivated by the phantom of glory to seek truth 
ardently, did not, however, exclude the light of the Gospel, 
which from time to time unexpectedly illumined his darkness. 
"Wishing to see the ceremonies of a Christian marriage, he 
joined Synesius. They both entered with the nuptial train 
into the church of the Holy Apostles, which was at that 
time the most beautiful church in Constantinople. It was 
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intended to be the sepulchre of the emperors. Its lofty 
ceiling shone with gold. Splendid mosaics covered the 
walls. The nave was separated from the sanctuary by a 
bronze balustrade of marvellous beauty of workmanship. 
Relics of the twelve Apostles were preserved in shrines of 
gold and silver. 

The betrothed, accompanied by their friends and preceded 
by the nearest relative of the bride, who was to act as 
brideman on the occasion, were received at the entrance of 
the church by a venerable bishop, educated in the spirit of 
Gregory of Nazianzen, and chosen by the dying Nectarius 
to perform the sacred rite. This choice had displeased 
Theophilus, who sought every opportunity of serving Olym- 
pia; but he concealed his dissatisfaction. The bishop was 
surrounded by priests, deacons, and widows employed in 
works of charity. Having arrived at the entrance of the 
church, the betrothed knelt, and the bishop thrice blessed 
them, presented lighted candles to them, and burned incense, 
the smoke of which arose in perfumed clouds to heaven. 
A deacon chanted — “ Let us pray to the Lord in peace.” 
The people replied — “Lord, have mercy on us!” 

Deacon — * * Let us pray for heavenly peace and the salva- 
tion of these betrothed.” 

The people — “ Lord, have mercy on us !” 

Deacon — “Let us pray for peace in the whole world and 
for the prosperity and union of all the holy churches of 
God.” 

The people — “ Lord, have mercy on us!” 

Deacon — “Let us pray for the servants of God, The.v 
time and Theodora, that their marriage may conduce to 
their eternal salvation. ” 

The people — “ Lord, have mercy on us.” 

16 * 
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Deacon — “Let us pray God to grant them a numerous 
posterity and all the blessings they ask for their salvation.” 
The people — “Lord, have mercy on us !” 

The bishop interrogated the betrothed upon their faith in 
Jesus Christ, true God and true man ; then he asked them 
formally to express their consent. 

“I, Theotime, in the presence of God and the Holy 
Church, take Theodora for my wife.” 

“I, Theodora, in the presence of God and the Holy 
Church, take Theotime for my husband.” 

The bishop sent for the marriage contract. He signed 
it, and read it aloud, the husband and wife holding each 
the right hand of the other. A deacon took from the altar 
two rings, one of gold, the other of silver. The bishop 
pronounced this prayer : 

“ 0 Lord ! bless these rings, that those who wear them 
may preserve a mutual fidelity in union and peace, per- 
severe in Thy holy will and live in charity.” 

The bishop then took the gold ring, and said: “The ser- 
vant of God, Theotime, is united to the servant of God, 
Theodora, in the name of the Father ” — he placed the ring 
upon the thumb of the left hand of the husband — “ in the 
name of the Son ” — he placed the ring upon the first finger — 
“and in the name of the Holy Ghost” — he removed the 
ring to the middle finger — * ‘ now and forever, world with- 
out end. Amen.” 

The silver ring was placed with the same ceremonies on 
the middle finger of the left hand of the bride. But the 
brideman immediately exchanged them, and took the gold 
ring from the groom and placed it on the finger of the bride, 
and in like manner gave the silver ring to the husband. 
Whilst he did this, the bishop said the following prayer : 
“By a ring, power was given to Joseph ovor Egypt. 
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By a ring, Daniel was honored at Babylon. By a ring, 
mercy was shown by God to the prodigal son, saying, put a 
ring upon his finger. Thy right hand, 0 Lord! conducted 
Moses in his passage through tho Bed Sea. By Thy word, 
the heavens were established and the foundations of tho 
earth were laid. Bless then, 0 Lord ! with celestial bene- 
dictions this exchange of rings. May the angel of the 
Lord go before these spouses all the days of their life. For 
Thou dost bless and sanctify all things, and wo render Thee 
thanks, glorifying the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, now 
and forever, world without end.” 

The newly-married pair were then led into the church, 
and the holy sacrifice commenced. A deacon read that pas- 
sage of tho Epistle of Saint Paul, wherein the Apostle 
reminds the faithful that their bodies arc the members of 
Jesus Christ. A chanter repeated the words of the divine 
Master in reply to the Pharisees who asked him if it were 
lawful for a man to put away his wife. After tho oblation 
and the chanting of tho trisagion, a purple veil was extended 
over tho heads of tho kneeling couple, an Emblem of the 
love and modesty which should dwell in their souls. A 
deacon chanted — “Blessed are they who fear the Lord!” 
The people replied — ‘ ‘ Glory to Thee, 0 Lord ! glory to 
Thee!” 

Deacon — “ Blessed are they who walk in His ways.” 

The people — “Glory to Thee, 0 Lord! glory to Thee!” 
Deacon — “For thou shalt eat the labor of thy hands*, 
blessed art thou, and it shall be well with thee.” 

The people — “ Glory to Thee, 0 Lord ! glory to Thee !” 
Deacon — “ Thy wife as a fruitful vine on the sides of thy 
house.” 

The people — “Glory to Thee, 0 Lord! glory to Thee!” 
Deacon — “Thy children shall be as olive plants round 
about thy table.” 
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The people — “ Glory to Thee, 0 Lord ! glory to Thee !” 
Deacon — “Behold, thus shall the man he blessed that 
feareth the Lord.” 

The people — “ Glory to thee, OLord! glory to Thee!” 
Deacon — “ May the Lord bless thee all the days of thy 
life, and mayest thou see thy children’s children !” 

The people — “ Glory to Thee, 0 Lord ! glory to Thee !” 
The bishop continued the sacred liturgy. He pronounced 
the sacramental words which changed into heavenly food the 
bread and wine of the sacrifice. The people, prostrate, 
adored the Son of God present upon the altar under the 
cucharistic veils. After the bishop had received the Holy 
Victim, he communicated Theotime and Theodora, but they 
only received under the form of bread. After the commu- 
nion, they drank, from a glass chalice, unconsecrated wine. 
The bishop blessed the chalice before presenting them this 
ablution, which, by an expressive symbol, reminded them 
that they were to share both good and evil fortune, and drink 
together from the cup of sorrow as well as from the cup of 
joy. They then arose and walked in procession after the 
bishop, priests, and deacons, whilst the people chanted : 
“Rejoice, and leap with joy, O Isaiah! prophet of the 
Most High. The predestined Virgin has brought into the 
world a son, Emmanuel, both God and man. He is called 
the Orient. He has risen, and poured upon us His light 
and warmth. Let us glorify Him, and proclaim blessed the 
august Virgin Mother of God.” 

The bishop turned and recited a prayer : “0 God! who, 
by Thy power, hath created all things from nothing, who 
hast made man to Thy own image, and who hast given him 
woman as a companion, who dost not permit those to be 
separated whom Thou hast joined together, 0 God I who 
hast consecrated the conjugal union by an excellent mys- 
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tery, making this sacrament a symbol of the union of Jesus 
Christ with His Church, favorably regard Thy servant who 
needs strength from Thee to fortify her in submitting to the 
yoke of ^marriage. May it be to her a yoke of dilection and 
peace ! May she be in J esus Christ a faithful and chaste 
spouse ! May she be amiable to her husband like Rachael, 
wise like Rebecca, faithful and full of days like Sarah! 
May her modesty command respect, may she be instructed 
in heavenly doctrine and attain life everlasting ! May they 
see their children’s children to the third and fourth genera- 
tion, and may they enjoy length of days ! Amen.” 

The sacrifice was over. Those who had assisted at it, 
had been dismissed by the deacon. There only remained 
the ceremony of the coronation of the wedded pair. The 
bishop blessed two diadems in the form of towers and 
placed them on their heads : they were to wear them home 
from the church and keep them during the weeks of festivi- 
ties which would follow their marriage. This emblem 
taught them, that they should be as impregnable towers 
against the assaults of the passions. At the present day, 
in the Greek Church, the crowns are of laurel twined with 
red and white ribbons. 

The people chanted: “0 Lord! our God, crown them 
with glory and honor!” A deacon added: “ Thou hast 
crowned them with precious stones.” The people repeated : 
“ O Lord ! our God, crown them with glory and honors!” 
The Bishop first placed a crown upon the head of the hus- 
band, saying: “ The servant of God, Theotime, is crowned 
for the sake of the servant of God, Theodora. In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” He 
pronounced similar words as he crowned tho bride. 

Nicephorus followed these sacred ceremonies with fixed 
attention. He did not always comprehend the words pro- 
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nounced by the Bishop or chanted by the people. It was 
to him in some respects, like a foreign language, containing 
as it did, numerous allusions to a history which was not that 
of the Greeks. But, with his quick perception of the 
beautiful, he was deeply impressed with the grandeur and 
elevation of these sacred rights. He compared them with 
the ceremonies, which were so ridiculous, when they were 
not sanguinary or corrupt, practiced by the priests of 
paganism in their temples or in the secret initiation into the 
mysteries. The Christian ceremonies neither excite the 
senses nor exalt the imagination ; they elevate the soul by 
means of emblems and words of which the people easily 
comprehend the signification. “Are these rites arranged 
by the mind of man ? But what people ever possessed more 
intellect than the Greeks ? And yet, their festivals were 
nothing more than the intoxication of sensual joy, tumult 
and exaltation. Christian festivals were not instituted for 
the pleasure of the body to the detriment of the dignity of 
the soul, but to bestow peace of soul by curbing the pro- 
pensity to evil.” Whether he compared Christian rites with 
those of paganism, or Christian women with pagan women, 
Nicephorus was always led to the same conclusion. He 
characterized the difference between the two worships by 
one word. Paganism appeared to him the religion of the 
senses; Christianity was the religion of the soul. But how 
did it happen, that this change of morals and worship, 
instead of taking place in the palmy days of Grecian phil- 
osophy, when Plato taught what Sophocles sang was accom- 
plished at the moment when the world seemed sinking from 
the exhaustion of old age, incapable of repulsing the bar- 
barians, as the Greeks had repelled the armies of Darius ? 
Is there a God who has chosen this moment of general 
decay to give a more striking proof of his power If the 
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Christians are sustained by a God, why not join them and 
raise a new world from the ruins of the old ? 

These reflections suggested to Nicephorus by the religious 
ceremonies attending the marriage of Theotime, were 
revived by the family festivals which followed the nuptials. 
How joyous were those over which Olympia presided ! How 
happy the guests seemed in the happiness of Theotime ! 
What affection in their words, and yet what dignity of lan- 
guage and grace of manner ! How exactly, and yet how 
unconstrainedly each observed the laws of austere modesty 
which Orpheus wished to teach the Menades. 

Something would have been wanting to the noble emotions 
of these nuptials of a poet, at which two such poets as 
Nicephorus and Synesius were present, if poetry had not 
been called to grace them with its harmonious tones. When 
the nuptial festivities were over, Olympia presented to Theo- 
dora a roll of parchment enclosed in a silver case. 

4 4 My dear child, permit me to offer you my most precious 
jewel.” 

“ Hear aunt, what additional surprise have you kindly 
prepared for me I have been overpowered by your testi- 
monies of affection. I have yet to thank you for the glass 
goblet, in which you had painted Theotime’s portrait and 
my own with the monogram of Christ and the inscription : 
* Theotime and Theodora, may you be happy together V ” 
“Weddings are not usually celebrated without a mar- 
riage song. Christians have abandoned this custom, because 
poets do not all resemble our friend and their verses 
are offensive to us. But here is an cpithalamium to which 
you can listen and upon which you will do well to meditate.” 
She unfolded the roll of parchment, and begged Nice- 
phorus to* read the poetry aloud. Her words excited 
curiosity, all were silent, and listened attentively to Nice- 
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phorus, who regretted that Pelagia was not there to give 
effect to the following words : 

“ My daughter, I also send you a wedding present, I 
offer you the best riches of a father — the counsels of 
wisdom. 

“ Women, who have noble souls, do not deck themselves, 
in precious stones set in gold, nor do they deceive, by using 
paint to heighten their complexion, nor do they hide their 
natural beauty under a mask. 

“ Let those, who have not the ornament of a pure life, 
adorn themselves with rich dresses of various colors. 

* 1 As for you, preserve the beauty of the soul which all 
admire. Woman’s virtues are the loveliest and most 
desirable of flowers. 

* * Honor Grod first, and then your husband, as the eye of 
your life and the arbiter of your actions. Love only him, 
seek to please him alone. Return his affection ; it is suit- 
able and becoming. 

“ You are a woman, do not attempt to rule your husband. 
Be not proud of your high birth, nor of your rich clothing, 
nor of your wisdom. The virtue of woman consists in her 
submission. 

* * Should your husband be inflamed by anger yield to 
him ; should he suffer, soothe him. Lavish upon him kind 
words and wise counsels. The prudent keeper of the lion, 
which gives vent to his wrath in roars, has not recourse to 
violence ; he tames him by caresses and gentle words. 

“ Whatever may be your feeling, never reproach him 
with loss of money, for he is your most precious treasure, nor 
with an unsuccessful enterprise, for the demon delights in 
thwarting the best concerted plans, nor with want of 
courage, for his sword is the emblem of his strength. 

“ Never praise a man who is not the friend of your hus- 
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band ; your praises might imply a comparison by which he 
would be wounded. Simplicity of manners becomes the 
nobility of man; it becomes still better the nobility of 
woman. 

“Between the husband and wife, there are the same 
pleasures, the same sorrows, the same cares. Give advice 
to your husband, but never forget that to him belongs the 
authority. If he be afflicted, share his trouble. Nothing 
better soothes suffering than the sympathy of a friend; 
show a serene countenance, that you may relieve tho grief 
of his soul. A wife is as a port after a storm to a husband 
bowed down by affliction. 

“ Let tho distaff occupy your hands, and meditation upon 
the divino oracles engage your mind. Leave to the man 
exterior affairs. Barely pass the threshold of your house. 
Do not go to public amusements, where crowds collect, and 
where modesty is often imperilled. 

“ Frequent with virtuous companions Christian assem- 
blies ; you will there hear some pious words, which, being 
engraven on your heart, will destroy what is evil and 
strengthen you in virtue. 

‘ * Let your own house bo for you both the city and coun- 
try. Beccive the visits only of your relatives and friends 
of worth. Prefer the society of the old to that of the youngs 

“ Avoid the company of women who are wanting in a mod- 
est reserve. Close your doors to men, however pious they 
may be, however much you may respect them, if they are 
not pleasing to your husband. Nothing is better for you than 
his love and his society. 

“ The woman who lives secluded is worthy of all praise. 
She is never seen frequenting those festivities where unbri- 
dled laughter, dances, and foolish joy furnish food to excite- 
17 
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ment. Such merriment enervates the heart as the rays of 
the sun melt wax. 

“ When at home, whether your husband be present or ab- 
sent, never permit any excess in drink. An immoderate 
gaycty is as unbecoming to a woman as a paroxysm of an- 
ger. It disturbs the soul and destroys the loveliness of your 
features. 

“Let discretion, more precious than the finest pearls, 
adorn your ears. Open them to hear what is good ; closo 
them to what is evil. Let the expression of your countenance 
be a reflection of the virgin modesty of your soul. Bo dig- 
nified without being haughty. 

“ Place a seal upon your lips. The woman who does not 
bridle her tongue, is odious to her husband. How often 
does it happen that the tongue gives to innocence the ap- 
pearance of vice ! It is better to be silent when you arc re- 
quested to speak than to givo utterance to inopportune and 
indiscreet words. Let others desire to hear you speak more ; 
never let them regret hearing you speak too much. 

“In fine, my daughter, remember for what purpose God 
instituted the sacred rite of matrimony. He wished to re- 
pair the breaches made by time in the works of His hands. 
He wished human life to disappear with less rapidity — that 
^ephemeral life which dies in the tomb to reappear in the 
cradle. 

4 4 This is my wedding-gift. If tho instructions offered 
you by an old man appear useful, keep them in your heart. 
Thus you will make your husband participate in your own 
virtues, and however great may be his dignity, your glory 
will surpass his. 

4 4 Shall I make other petitions for you ? May you be- 
come like a fruitful vine, and see your childrens’ children, 
so that a greater number of souls may glorify the God for 
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whose glory we enter the world, and to whom we must re- 
turn when we leave it.” 

“ These lines are admirable,” exclaimed Nicephorus,when 
he had finished reading them, “ neither Pindar, nor Alee, 
nor Simonides ever gave such wise council. When thoughts 
find such expression, it may truly be called the language of 
the gods. How preferable is this majestic composition to 
the sensual sighs of Anacreon and the crowd who imitate 
him I”. 

“Unless you are yourself the authoress of these lines, 
noble Olympia, I beg you to tell us to whom we owe them,” 
said Synesius. 

“ My fingers can. handle the distaff, but not the lyre. I 
am surprised that you do not recognize the style of Gregory 
of Nazianzen. This holy pontiff was invited by my tutor 
to bless my marriage. He was then in the solitude of 
Arianza, worn down by disease and old age. Not being 
able to attend personally, he desired to express his good 
wishes and sent me this epithalamium. He wrote to 
Procopus : * I am with you in spirit, I share the joy of the 
occasion, and I unite in God the hands of the betrothed, for 
it is fitting that this marriage should long be blessed accord- 
ing to the extent of our prayers.’ God did not permit that 
this last wish of Gregory of Nazianzen should be granted. 
I hope it will be answered for my dear Theodora.” 

For the few following days, the epithalamium and its 
author were an inexhaustible subject of conversation to 
Nicephorus and his friends. Theotime related the life of 
Gregory of Nazianzen. He recalled his touching friend- 
ship for Basil of Cesarea, his love of the solitary life, the 
zeal he displayed when he was consecrated Bishop, his elo- 
quent discourses after the temporary triumph of the Arians. 
He explained the unfortunate discussions which had obliged 
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Gregory to leave Constantinople and return to his cherished 
solitude. There, the sacred orator remembered that he was 
a poet. Next to the reading of the Scriptures and prayer, 
poetry was, until his death, the sweetest consolation in 
his retreat. He conversed with God in holy canticles, and 
ho exhorted souls to live virtuously, in verses of great 
energy and of enchanting sweetness. Theotime possessed 
the greater part of the works of Gregory of Nazianzen and 
he read them to his friends. A new kind of poetry 
unfolded itself before Nicephorus, in harmony with the 
Worship with whose august ceremonies he had become^ 
acquainted. This poetry broke entirely with the past. The 
gods of Olympus, the Homeric myths, were nothing to it, 
neither were the heroes, the illustrious warriors, the taking 
of Troy, the conquest of tho Golden Fleece. It had 
but one theme ; the victory of the soul over the passions. 

u You may remark in our Christian poets,” said Theotime, 

* ‘ a more just and vigorous sentiment of God, man and na- 
ture. The gods of Homer are at all times grotesque, and 
often criminal ; the God of Gregory of Nazianzan is the in- 
finite power which created all things, the infinite intelligence 
which ordered all things, the infinite love which repaired all 
things. Homer extols only the physical power of his heroes, 
or the skill with which they escape the dangers which threat- 
en them. Gregory writes of the moral strength of man, of 
virtue under every form,' of temperance, justice, charity. 

“ Homer has no idea of tho true grandeur of man, nor of 
his immortal destiny. Gregory knows that the present life 
is but a preparation for the future life. Made for 
eternity, he aspires to a better world. A melancholy, un- 
known to pagan poets, pervades his writings. This sadness 
is produoed by a vivid sentiment of the infinite, by the op- 
position which exists between the immense desires of tho 
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heart of man and the nothingness of creatures, between the 
ideal which he conceives and the reality of earthly things. 
Pagan poets formed a false and paltry idea of nature. They 
viewed it only as an instrument of terror in the hands of 
God, and an instrument of pleasure in the hands of man. 
Gregory sees nature as it is. The work of God, whose power, 
wisdom, and goodness it reveals to us, nature created for 
us, is the companion of our life, the symbol of our thoughts, 
the confidant of our joy and sadness, the echo of our happi- 
ness and our sorrow. Bead to us, dear Nicephorus, the 
verses entitled, ‘ Human Life? You will find in this poetic 
and religious meditation all the characteristics of the poetry 
of Gregory.” 

Nicephorus read the following stanzas, in which the moral- 
ist, who had written the cpithalamium, rises to the highest 
philosophical thoughts : 

Aweary oh ! so weary of a life with care oppressed, 

I sauntered mid the windings of a lone and sombre wood, 

For the darkness and the loneliness with remedies are blest, 

To chase away all sadness through the sweets of hope renewed.' 

Amid the leafy coverture a gentle zephyr played, 

And from the waving boughs the birds oft sang in cheerful sport, 
While soft and low mysterious sounds at intervals gave aid, 

To charm with life the solitude and lift the drooping heart 

From tree to tree the locusts shrill rang out their challenge long, 
And all the forest answered back in sharp concerted tone, 

While at my feet a rivulet with its constant plash and song, 

Shook the green reeds upon its course in soothing unison. 

But nothing to my burthened soul restored the peace I sought, 

Ah ! what to him that suffers, is the gladness of the world f 
When the soul is with the darkness of an inward storm distraught, 
The eyes see not the brightness of a sky with smiles impearledi 
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“What have I been?” I asked my heart: “What am I? What 
shall I be?” 

Far wiser heads have puzzled o’er the answers to this quest, 

If I could trust the meteor hopes that round my footsteps play, 

I die to live — from darkness saved in brightest truth to rest. 

Ah ! nothing of my childhood’s days remains to bless my life ; 

That part with all its simple joys returns no more at least; 

And every moment still renews the never-ending strife 
Of that which was, and that which is, the present and tho past. 

Is life then only death at last ? Ah ! death brings life again ! 

The grave that swallows up the old, uncradleth life anew : 

For he shall come to free the soul from bonds and night and pain 
And in a purer, brighter world a sweeter life bestow. 

Were I more nothing, vapor-like, descending to tho tomb, 
Leaving no trace to note that once I walked this world of wpe, 
Ah ! would my heart thus hunger for another blessed home, 

Where it might happiness and love forever sated, know ? 

I know I feel a burthen on my weary pathway lies. 

For me this earth is truly in a darksome vale of tears, 

Since first the dawning of my life broke on my wondering eyes, 

Its light has been a chequered scene of doubts and chilling fears. 

As the fierce eagle tears his prey, so care my heart has tom, 
Sweetness to mo its nature changed and bitterness became : 

Joy fled away as if in fear — and gall unmixed was bom 
Of every pleasure I would taste in honor or in shame. 

Yet I have seen sweet smiles adorn the brows to me most dear, 
And heard tho laughing echo oft their merry voice prolong, 

And wondered could they feel as I, the bitterness of care ! 

Was pain and sorrow, age and death, the burthen of their song ! 

And still I had no curse to vent upon tho load I bore, 

For to my soul the thought e’er rose : in toils and misery, 

In pinching want, mid tears and sighs, and feelings, crushed and 
sore, 

Man — guilty man — must labor out his immortality. 
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Can hope, unconquered hope, e’er leave the soul it once possest ? 

Oh ! agony may wring the blood from out the suffering heart, 
But every drop that falls will say : Death yet will give you rest, 
And to your dreams of happiness reality impart. 

I thirst for what is infinite — it is not that I crave 
To pass through life without a pang, to feel here no distress ; 

A few short days of pleasure spent on this side of the grave, 

Will never satisfy a soul that craves undying bliss. 

What matters it through long, long years of rapt delight to live, 
To crown one’s brow with beauteous flowers, to drain the lus 
cious bowl, 

That daily overflows with sweets the world delights to give, 

If after all, the yawning tomb destroy the thirsty soul ! 

I need it — far too well I feel — I need eternal bliss, 

I need the love that burns for aye, the joy that ever lives : 

To find at death this haven of rest, this changeless happiness. 

I willingly accept the pain, a life of sorrow gives. 

That still my weary exilo lasts, why should I then complain? 

For oh ! the hoped-for dawn appears, when I shall heavenward 
speed : 

The light begins to touch the hills, the day that ends my pain, 
When I shall find in thee, my God, the tranquil rest I need. 

So far from earth away my thoughts to heaven their flight pursued, 
And brought me back the olive branch of peace and love and 
hope : 

Again I felt my heart at ease, my sky without a cloud, 

And courage took new strength again with duty’s claims to cope. 

The merry birds still chattered on from every waving bough, 

The rivulet still murmured soft its constant symphony, 

And gladness smiled once more and smoothed the wrinkles from 
my brow, 

And all my sorrows and my fears fled stealthily away. 

Then through the solitary wood, descending to his rest, 

The sun shot forth his evening rays and gilded every tree : 

The songsters cease their evening hymn, and comforted and blest, 
J top turned back tp home again in calm tranquility. 
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After Nicephorus had enjoyed this new style of poetry, 
which aided him in understanding the moral revolution 
accomplished in the world by Christianity, Theotime 
requested the reading of his tragedy of Eurydicc. He at 
first refused, urging as an excuse, that it was unsuitable to 
speak of Apollo and Pluto in a Christian house. But 
Olympia and Theodora united their entreaties to those of 
Theotime. They playfully told him that they did not fear 
being won over to the worship of Jupiter, 4 ‘and we are 
certain, 1 ” they added, “ that you would write nothing that 
our ears might not hear.” 

Nicephorus reluctantly yielded to these solicitations. 
How could he read his tragedy without opening a still bleed- 
ing wound, and recalling Pelagia ? He was frequently in- 
terrupted by cordial congratulations. His auditors were re- 
fined judges. Their approbation was less exciting and more 
grateful than the noisy applause he had received at the the- 
atre of Antioch. 

‘ ‘ Sooner or later, you will be one of us,” said Olympia, 
extending her hand at the conclusion of the reading. “ On- 
ly the form of your tragedy is pagan ; the sentiment is Chris- 
tian.” 

Nicephorus had every reason to appreciate the hospitality 
of Theotime. This kind friend prepared an agreeable sur- 
prise for him. He made arrangements for the representa- 
tion of a Christian tragedy recently published, the first un- 
doubtedly which had been composed. The subject of this 
tragedy was the Passion of Jesus Christ, which was to be, 
under different forms, preeminently the tragedy of the Chris • 
tian people. Theotime hoped that the sight of this tragedy, 
religiously performed, would make a salutary impression upon 
Nicephorus, to whom the divinity of Christianity was, by de- 
grees, becoming manifest. The only spectators Were thq 
parents and friends of the family with a few invited guests, 
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As the curtain was about to be removed, Theotime said 
to Nicephorus : 

“ The tragedy you are now to hear has been circulated 
under the name of Gregory of Nazianzen. But you will 
easily perceive that the style is less elegant and correct. It 
is probably the composition of another Gregory. Some 
among us ascribe it to the elder of the two brothers Appol- 
linarius, who has written several poems. The subject of 
which it treats is too august to be represented before a mixed 
assembly on the public stage. We ourselves perform it in 
our own houses only on rare occasions and before a select 
audience.” 

The curtain was removed. A child appears upon the 
stage and recites a short prologue. He explains the subject 
of the tragedy, and begs the spectators to listen with piety 
to the words which the Mother of God and the beloved dis- 
ciple are about to pronounce. Mary will first express her 
grief for the fatal sin which will cause her to weep over the 
death of her divine Son. 

As soon as the child has left the stage, the Virgin Mary, 
become the Mother of Sorrows, advances in the habiliments 
of mourning and deplores the fault of our first parents. 

* ‘ Would to God that the wily serpent had never crept 
into the garden of delights ! The Mother of mankind would * 
not have hoped to become like to God by eating the forbid- 
den fruit ; the human race would not have been miserably 
lost, and He, who alone can heal all its wounds, would not 
have become man to die upon the cross ; I would not be a 
virgin-mother, I would not suffer the agony of seeing my 
innocent Son wounded, bleeding in the hands of his enemies.” 

Choir — “ Desolate Mother ! thy heart will be overwhelmed 
by sorrow.” 

Mary — “Men rush about panting with rage.” 
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Choir — “ A tumultuous crowd collects during the dark- 
ness of night. I see the army scattered through the city. 
I see on all sides torches and swords brandished in the air.” 

Mary — “Some one approaches ; perchance he will speak 
to us. What does he say ? What tidings does he bring ?” 

Choir — “ 0 venerable Virgin ! Alas ! Behold how mis- 
erable thou now art ; thou who wast once so crowned with 
happiness.” 

Mary — “ What is it? Will they take my life?” 

Choir — “No; but thy Son .... wicked men are 
about to put him to death.” 

Mary — “What do you say? You would fill me with 
anguish.” 

Choir — “Lament now and weep, as though your Son 
were already dead.” 

Mary — “0 you, who utter these frightful words, be 
silent ! Cease to imagine such horrors ! You tell me that 
He is no more — He who will always be ! How can man 
shed the blood of a God?” 

Choir — “Unhappy woman! Thou knowest not the 
extent of the woes that menace thee. When the shades of 
night fly before the morning’s light, thou wilt witness the 
death of thy Son. Some one comes to us in haste ; what 
- will he tell us ?” 

Mary — “Wherefore does he come ? He runs ; what has 
he to announce to us ?” 

The Messenger — “Alas! 0 Mary! the most beautiful 
and venerable of virgins, alas ! all is lost to us !” 

Mary — “What noise did I hear? What mean your 
words ? Speak, speak again ? What terror possesses you ?” 

Choir — “Dost thou know who it was that betrayed thy 
Son into the hands of the wicked men ?” 

Mary — * * Have you still another sorrow to inflict ? Who 
betrayed him ? Not one whom he loved?” 
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Choir — 44 The disciple who had charge of the purse. 
The miserable, infamous man ! He thirsted for money.” 
Mary — 44 Alas ! You have added another sorrow to those 
which already overpowered me. To be betrayed by one he 
loved, and betrayed even unto death ! How did the traitor 
ever attain this excess of ingratitude ?” 

Choir — “Listen, and thou shalt hear the manner of his 
crime.” ~ 

Messenger — * 4 0 thou Virgin ! hitherto so happy and now 
so miserable, hear the fatal words which I must speak.” 

The messenger then relates the circumstances preceding 
the Passion, from the Last Supper to the kiss of Judas. Ho 
repeats the words addressed by an unknown voice to the 
sacrilegious disciple, and heard by Simon Peter. On hear- 
ing this frightful treachery, Mary weeps bitterly. Another 
messenger arrives. 

Choir — 4 4 A1 as ! All is over — it is consummated. Never 
again wilt thou see thy Son.” 

Mary — 44 What mean these tears and lamentations ?” 
Choir — 44 1 know not, except that this messenger brings 
thee no good tidings of thy beloved Son.” 

Messenger — 4 4 The council of the scribes and ancients has 
decreed that to-day thy Son shall die.” 

Mary — 44 There is no room for hope ! 0 misery ! so long 

dreaded, and which now falls upon me ! . . . How 

will my Son die ? Will he be stoned to death ? Will he be 
pierced by the sword ?” 

The messenger relates the efforts made by Pilate to pre- 
vent the death of the Saviour. He tells how the people had 
dared to prefer Barrabas to Him. Before night, Jesus will 
hang upon the cross. Mary wishes to go to her Son. The 
choir endeavors to retain her. She yields and gives way to 
sobs and tears. But another messenger comes to tell that 
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Jesus is crucified; that the people amuse themselves with 
increasing as much as possible the ignominy of his suffering ; 
that He was thirsty and they gave Him gall and vinegar to 
drink. At this recital, Mary no longer hesitates. The 
choir opposes her vehemently. She persists in going to 
fasten herself upon the cross by assisting at the agony of her 
Son. 

The -scene changes. Mary is at the foot of the cross. 
Jesus Christ consoles her. Simon Peter mingles his tears 
with those of Mary. The remembrance of having thrice 
denied his Master is crushing him with sorrow. 

Choir — “I hear sighs which do not cease. I hear unin- 
terrupted sobs. Some unfortunate man implores God, 
because he endures great woes. He implores God because 
he suffers. It is Peter, once so illustrious. Now he is 
afflicted, desolate, weeping.” 

Mary — “Peter, why these tears? The crime which 
weighs upon you is deplorable, but it may be pardoned. 0 
my Son ! my beloved ! O Word of God I pardon ! Sin is 
natural to man. Peter has sinned, but he was terrified by 
the fury of the people.” 

Jesus — “ 0 my Mother ! 0 virgin ! Let not thy heart be 

troubled. I pardon Peter at thy intercession 

In return, love all men, even those who have fastened me 
to this bed of suffering.” 

These words augment Mary’s grief. The death of her 
Son afflicts her loving heart ; but a sweet thought consoles 
her. 1 ‘ 0 my Son ! the ignominious death which Thou now 
endurest will be the cause of a never-ending glory. The 
human race will through it enjoy eternal happiness.” 

John, the beloved disciple, consoles Mary by reminding 
her that her Son always said that He would rise again on 
the third day. The choir also endeavors to divert Mary’s 
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thoughts by chanting of the resurrection ; but she remains 
with her eyes fixed upon the cross. She sees a soldier break 
the limbs of the two thieves, and thrust a lance into the 
sacred side of Jesus. She fears that the populace will vent 
their fury on the inanimate body of her Son. Joseph of 
Arimathea and Nicodemus approach her. They have come 
with linen and perfumes to bury Jesus in a new sepulchre. 
Mary is present at the descent from the cross and the burial 
of her Son. 

The scene again changes. Mary addresses a choir of 
young girls: Arise, proceed quickly to the city. New 

events have transpired; there you will learn them.” 

Choir — “ A messenger approaches. He comes in haste.” 
Messenger — “Which way shall I go? Where shall I 
find the Mother of Jesus? Women, tell me if you know. 
Is she in this dwelling ?” 

Choir — “ Yes, these walls conceal her from observation.” 
Messenger — 1 1 0 venerable Mother of my beloved Master ! 
I bear thee tidings afflicting to thee, to these disciples, and 
to the women whom thou lovest.” 

Mary — ‘ ‘ Have you any new misfortune to impart to me ?” 
The messenger relates how armed satellites surround the 
tomb wherein Jesus was laid. Mary, terrified, wishes to 
send to the tomb to discover what is taking place. Magda- 
len offers to go. Her sisters had remarked the place of 
burial in order to embalm the body of their divine Master. 
She goes to the tomb. Mary accompanies her. 

Mary — “Come, O my Son! appear; precede the dawn 
of day. Everything proclaims Thee to be God descended 
from heaven.” 

Magdalen — * ‘ What do I see ? The place where the 
guards were stationed is deserted.” 

Mary — “Let us advance with confidence. Blessed is the 
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soul which trusts in God! But how shall we move the 
stone which covers the entrance to the tomb ?” 

Magdalen — “ Alas ! immortal King ! what an overthrow ! 
How was this immense mass of stone moved ? But what do 
I see ? The tomb is empty ! My Master is not there ! I 
will go and announce to the friends of Jesus that his body 
has been stolen.” 

Mary — * ‘ Return quickly. I myself am filled with fear 
seeing the stone removed. Ah ! Silence ! An angel I He 
shines as the sun ! He is beautiful, and his garments are as 
white as snow. The soldiers are prostrate on the ground as 
though they were dead.” 

The Angel — “ Fear not. He whom you seek, Jesus, is 
not in the tomb ; He has risen.” 

Mary and Magdalen express their joy. Jesus Christ 
appears to them. The sight of Him throws them into an 
ccstacy. The choir felicitates them, and is eager to announce 
to the Apostles the resurrection of the Saviour. A messen- 
ger relates what has passed in the house of Pilate. . The 
pharisees had given money to the soldiers, telling them to 
say to Pilate that whilst they were asleep, the Apostles had 
taken away the body of Jesus, and Pilate confounded them 
by exposing the cheat they were practising. In the mean- 
time, the disciples and holy women collect around Mary. 
Whilst they are assembled, Jesus appears. 4 ‘ Peace be with 
you ! Why do you fear ? See my hands and feet, and in 
my side the wound, and know that I am truly Jesus. As 
my Father has sent me, so do I send you. Go preach the 
Gospel. Let your voices be heard by all nations. They 
who believe your word shall be saved; the impious who 
believe not shall be condemned to eternal flames.” 

A prayer to God and to the Blessed Virgin formed the 
epilogue of the tragedy. 
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Nicephoros was so impressed by the fundamental idea of 
the drama, that he scarcely paid attention to the defects of 
style and the incorrectness of some passages. A God incar- 
nate and dying to repair the first fault of mankind — that 
was what he had just seen, that was presented as the essen- 
tial dogma of Christianity to which all the others had refer- 
ence. This drama was both more human and more divine 
than his tragedy of Eurydice. It was not a fiction. This 
death had really taken place. The Apostles had shed their 
blood to attest this resurrection, and thousands of martyrs 
died during three centuries to confirm the testimony of the 
Apostles. 

Nicephoros could not conceal his emotion. 

Theotime said to him : “You would be more impressed 

by the simple narrative of the Scripture.” 

He gave him a copy of the holy writ. Nicephoros, cast- 
ing aside his pagan prejudices, studied for the first time the 
glad tidings of salvation brought into the world by Jesus 
Christ. 
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CHAPTER vni. 

THE AMBASSADOR AND THE MINISTER. 

HE family of Theotime was to Nicephorus a 
living commentary of the Gospel. The new 
religion regenerated society in the bosom of 
the family, thus preparing to regenerate so- 
ciety at large : it maintained the rights of the wife, of 
the child, and servant. Nicephorus had before him an 
example of its moral influence, and, every day, he learned 
to appreciate more highly the deep philosophy of its dogmas, 
as well as the noble poetry of its worship. But was he 
right to stop at a sterile admiration ? If Christianity be a 
pure and true religion, paganism is a false and base reli- 
gion. In spite of himself his conscience asked the inevit- 
able question : Can I remain a pagan ? Can I refuse to 
adore the God of Theotime, profess the same faith as he, 
practice the same worship ? This terrified him . To renounco 
the gods of Homer, was to renounce poetry. Why should 
he not imitate Synesius ? The dogma of the unity of God 
contented his reason. He could no longer believe in the 
gods of polytheism, but he had not the courage to break 
entirely with his past illusions. He found it easier to accept 
as a philosophical system, the doctrines taught by the 
Christians concerning God and the soul, to preserve, as 
literary amusements, the legends of Greek mythology, 
and to prostrate neither before the altar of Jupiter, 
nor before the altar of Jesus Christ. This was the 
means of not committing himself to any religion, of 
condemning none formally, and of possessing, at the 
same time, the esteem of both Christians and pagans. The 
people were incapable of observing a proper medium between 
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two worships ; but he, a poet and a philosopher, should 
have a mind enlightened enough to embrace all, and culti- 
vated enough to conciliate all. 

Another question suddenly presented itself to the mind of 
Nicephorus : “ What would happen, should Pelagia become 
a Christian ? Would she not be better disposed to return 
his love. She would no longer possess the same pride, 
desire of glory and thirst for popularity. She would then 
wish to hide herself and be forgotten. The Christians 
recommend a virtue unknown to paganism — humility. She 
would no longer desire to compensate for the abjection of 
her life as a slave, by the triumphs of her life as a trage- 
dienne. She would comprehend, that there is an easier 
and more certain means of effacing the shame imposed upon 
her by slavery, the remembrance j>f which was so painful 
to her. She would know that this could be accomplished 
by repentance, moral purification and penance. She would 
shed tears of joy, when reading in the Gospel the history 
of Magdalen. The admiration of the crowd would bo 
repulsive to her. She would wish to pass her days in 
silence and obscurity. She would love me, and we would be 
happy.” But he must bid adieu to the tragic muse. 4 * Chris- 
tians condemn the theatre. Should Pelagia embrace their 
worship, I would lose my Eurydice. The dreams, which have 
been the charm of my youth, would vanish forever. How 
can I renounce fame at the very moment that it is about to 
become mine ? How can I break my lyre, when I might 
bequeath an illustrious name to posterity ? A name ! glory ! 
Is it not a chimera? To live unknown with Pelagia! 
would not this be happiness ? What is wanting to Theotimo 
and Theodora ? Like them we might suffice to each other 
, • . . but, the die is cast. The future may have in 

18 * 
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store for us this peaceful life. At present, the intoxication 
of triumph is a necessity to both Pelagia and myself.” 

Themistius presented Nicephorus to the choragus of Con- 
stantinople. This superintendent of the popular amuse- 
ments was a more important personage than his fellow- 
laborer at Antioch. He enjoyed the favor of Eutropius 
whom he provided with buffoons, when the all-powerful 
minister desired to be amused. He rendered him other 
secret services. The whole world of actors, dancers, 
mimics, stage managers, and all such officers were depen- 
dent upon the choragus. Through them, he knew every- 
thing that was passing, and that was said at Constantinople, 
and he communicated the information to Eutropius. Too 
distrustful to rely upon one source of information, the min- 
ister had organized a sys^m of police which the public did 
not suspect, but which was perfectly known to the choragus. 
His agents were everywhere, at the baths, in the walks, at 
the hippodrome, in the tavefns and palaces. His female 
agents were not less numerous, nor less curious, nor less 
prompt in reporting to him the occurrences which came to 
their knowledge. 

The choragus received with great indifference the propo- 
sition of Themistius. It appeared to him an impossibility 
to amuse the public with a tragedy. 

“ Believe me, no one here troubles himself about Orpheus. 
Who could be interested in a man who has been dead two 
thousand years? I would much prefer a short comedy, in 
which Stilicon and his vandals would be satirized.” 

“We would run the risk of paying dear of our rail- 
leries. Stilicon is a man who would not hesitate to march an 
army to the walls of Constantinople.” 

“Have we not Gainas and Trebigildus to defend us? 
But I will suggest a subject for a comedy which cannot 
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compromise us; the grandeur and fall of Rufinus. How 
heartily Eutropius would laugh ! He would pay as high a 
price for your verses, as Octavius did for the sixth book of 
the JEnead.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Nicephorus, “I have no talent for 
comedy.” 

“ Had you seen,” said Themistius, “ the reception given 
by the people of Antioch to the tragedy of Bury dice, you 
would not hesitate an instant.” 

“I know that at Antioch the inhabitants are literary, 
which we are not at Constantinople. Here, all the Greeks 
are Christians, and they scarcely frequent the theatre. We 
work only for the barbarians who come from the frontiers of 
the empire. It is not easy to amuse them. They must 
have decorations and jugglers. It would be loss of time to 
recite beautiful verses to them ; they would prefer a lion 
with two heads or a white elephant.” 

“I am sure that your barbarians would be mute from 
admiration were they to hear the superb tragedienne whom 
the people of Antioch have surnamed the Pearl.” 

“Oh! Oh! if you are speaking of a tragedienne, that 
is another question. I am, at this moment, desirous of 
replacing Callirhoa, who has just died.” 

* ‘ What! The favorite of Eutropius dead !” 

“ She was too fond of Lesbian wine. Your Pearl will be 
more sober, but will she be as beautiful ?” 

“The empress herself cannot compare to her,” said 
Themistius. 

“Indeed! is she here?” 

“She is free,” said Nicephorus, “she is rich, and she 
does not appear on the stage through necessity, Lut from 
choice. She would not consent to act before the court 
unless the emperor were to express to her his desire to hear 
her.” 
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“Very proud, and very fine! The emperor would be 
much embarrassed to express any desire, for he has none. 
But Eutropius has enough for two, and occasionally he is 
generous enough to lend his master his best wishes. See 
Eutropius, and if he decides to procure for Arcadius this 
novel amusement, I will make arrangements for your 
tragedy.” 

Nicephorus was charmed by this termination of the affair, 
but Themistius did not appear satisfied. 

When they were alone he said to Nicephorus : ‘ ‘ The 
choragus has given you bad advice. Be very careful not to 
speak of Pelagia to Eutropius. He would wish to see her, 
and this would be the commencement of an intrigue at the 
palace, of which we could not foresee the conclusion. Do 
not even attempt to speak to this terrible man. His false- 
hoods would deceive you. He would lay snares for your 
inexperience, and once in his power, you would not be able 
to release yourself. Consult Olympia, whose judgment all 
admire; she will certainly be of my opinion. See how 
Eutropius imposes upon Synesius, notwithstanding liis 
office of ambassador. He puts him off from week to week, 
until Synesius, being wearied out, will depart as he came.” 
When Nicephorus next visited Theotime he related his 
conversation with the choragus and with Themistius. They 
unanimously urged him to distrust Eutropius, and to avoid 
an interview with this astute minister. 

“ Provided that he attains his ends,” said Theotime, “he 
cares little by what means. He wishes to rule Arcadius. 
To accomplish this he will hesitate at nothing. The old 
Themistius is right. Were Pelagia here, he might endea- 
vor to make use of her to subserve his designs.” 

“ She would never humble herself so far as to be a tool 
in the hands of such a man,” 
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“ She would yield, or she would be crushed. She would 
save her dignity only by the sacrifice of her life. Do not 
expose her to such danger.” 

The choragus hastened to relate to Eutropius all that 
Themistius and Nicephorus had said to him concerning the 
tragedy of E wry dice and the Pearl of Antioch. He did not 
happen to address the minister at a favorable moment. 
Yielding to passion, in a manner which rendered him even 
more horrible to behold than usual, he walked with rapid 
strides up and down a vast hall richly decorated, in which 
furniture incrusted with ivory, bronze vases, candelabras 
and statuettes were heaped up with more profusion than 
taste. The Empress Eudoxia had just spoken to him in a 
commanding manner which was not habitual to her. Arca- 
dius himself had dared to express his will. Was the rule 
of Eutropius about to end? Was the woman, whom he 
himself had seated on the throne in order to govern the 
emperor more securely, about to frustrate his plans? 
Furious at meeting any resistance, Eutropius vented his 
anger on his subalterns. He had already ordered three 
slaves to be scourged. No one dared speak to him, and 
the choragus hardly escaped suffering severely from his 
indiscretion in seeking an interview at so unpropitious a 
time. 

“ Who permitted you to enter ? I expressed my wish to 
be alone,” 

“Your Excellency, I brought you good news, but I see 
that you are absorbed in state affairs, and I will return at a 
more suitable time.” 

‘ * What care I for affairs of state ? Perhaps to-morrow I 
may no longer be minister.” 

V Your services are indispensable. Who would save the 
Empire of the East, which is now threatened by Stilicon, 
were you to abdicate like Diocletian ?” 
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lt Eudoxia will not need Eutropius, when she grasps the 
sceptre in her own hand.” 

4 ‘ In such times as these the sceptre of Theodosius is too 
heavy for the hands of a woman. Eudoxia would do better 
to resume her distaff.” 

1 ‘ She wishes to reign and to make all bend before her. 
He who made her empress has become hateful to her. She 
takes pleasure in humiliating him.” 

“ What new caprice have you had to endure ?” 

“ I had resolved not to receive the ambassador from the 
province of Cyrene, in order not to give a precedent of 
which all the other provinces of the empire would take 
advantage. We would have no other occupation than that 
of receiving ambassadors. Theophilus, who had much 
better be in Egypt than at Constantinople, has obtained 
influence over the mind of Eudoxia, and persuaded her that 
she should hear such an orator as Synesius. In order to 
gain time I appointed a distant day for the audience. I 
hoped to make Arcadius comprehend how dangerous it 
would be to the imperial authority were he to listen to all 
the complaints of disaffected cities. But Eudoxia was 
obstinate. She induced the emperor to say * I will/ In 
vain I represented to Eudoxia that she was exposing herself 
to the loss of her crown. How can a woman be persuaded ? 
She forbids me to put off Synesius to the next month ; she 
wills to hear him on the day appointed. She wills ! If I 
yield to-day I must yield to-morrow — I must yield always. 
Ungrateful ! She forgets that I can hurl her from the 
throne upon which I placed her.” 

“ Satisfy the whim of the empress. You will be more 
avenged than you imagine. When Eudoxia hears the 
speech prepared by Synesius she will tremble with rage. 
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She will never again receive an ambassador. She may even 
make the whole weight of her anger fall upon Theopliilus.” 
“ What is there in this discourse ?” 

•“ A biting criticism upon the indolence of Arcadius and 
the. luxury of the empress ” .... 

“ And probably upon the ambition of their minister.” 
“No. He dared not speak of you. But he does not 
spare Gainas. He would wish the empire to be no longer 
defended by barbarians, but by Homan armies.” 

“ How is it that you are so well informed ?” 

“ The old rhetorician Themistius goes frequently to the 
baths. He was there day before yesterday with Synesius. 
They both entered the warm bath, and desired to be left 
alone. Upon this, the keeper of the garments, who is a 
warm friend of mine and a lover of literature, considered it 
his duty to listen at a door of which the panels are loosely 
fastened, and to lose no part of their interesting conversa- 
tion. Synesius repeated a great portion of his harangue. 
The boldness of his language startled Themistius. * I have 
in my life,’ he said, * made many political speeches, but I 
have never dared to speak to an emperor in that manner. 
Certainly, that is not the style of a panygeric ! It is 
plainly to be seen that you reside in Syria. Here, the 
whole study of orators, when they address princes, is to 
flatter them agreeably. I tremble lest the emperor should 
exile you to the depths of Scythia. ... It is true that 
you had the prudence to spare Eutropius.’ ” 

“ You restore me to life, my dear choragus. Arcadius 
shall feel to his cost what it is not to follow the advice of 
his minister. How I shall enjoy the vexation and shame 
cf Eadoxia ! She will be more docile in future.” 

* ‘ If you desired to make her still more yielding, I could 
point out a means to you, but the effect might be terrible.” 
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4 4 Speak ! speak ! I have everything to fear from 
Eudoxia, and I would consider no means too harsh to bend 
her to my will.” 

“ There is, at the present moment, an incomparable 
tragedienne at Antioch. The choragus of that city has 
written to me wonderful things of her talent, by which she 
succeeded in interesting the people in the old-fashioned 
amusement called a tragedy. A young poet has composed 
for her an Eurydice. Themistius, who has seen her in this 
character, told me this evening that she was sublime. He 
added that her beauty was so enchanting that that of the 
empress would pale before it. The author of this tragedy 
is an intimate friend of Synesius and of Theotime, who has 
just married the niece of Olympia. He wished to have his 
Eurydice performed at Constantinople. But he protests 
that success is impossible without the Pearl of Antioch, 
and the proud tragedienne will not come to act here unless 
the emperor himself requests her to do so.” 

4 4 1 see that the tragedy may be the cause of an excellent 
comedy. Continue.” 

4 4 You guess my idea. It will be easy to persuade the 
emperor, who is weary of everything, that a tragedy would 
divert him. He will insist on having the Pearl of Antioch, 
cost what it may. When he sees her . . . Eudoxia 

perhaps may not have the same influence over him. Of 
what consequence is it to you whether you rule Arcadius 
by iriftels of the empress or of a tragedienne ?” 

“This second instrument is more certain than the first. 
I was wrong in supposing that I could govern Eudoxia ; 
but it was necessary to supplant Rufinus at all hazards. 
Now, she takes advantage of the power I gave her. I must 
struggle with her and break her, before being broken 
myself. I am playing for high stakes. But I shall win 
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the game. Here are three dice which will bring me luck : 
the discourse of Synesius, the nomination of the successor 
of Nectarius, the Pearl of Antioch.” 

In less than an hour after this conversation Synesius 
received the following note : * * Eutropius informs the 

ambassador of the province of Cyrene that their Divinities, 
the Emperor and Empress, will hear, day after to-morrow, 
the observations he has been appointed to make in the name 
of the province which sends him. He can be accompanied 
by his friends.” 

Had he been less of a philosopher, Synesius would have 
been dazzled when, with Theotime, Nicephorus and Them- 
istius, he entered the hall of the imperial palace, where 
Arcadius and Eudoxia, seated on a throne of massive gold, 
were to listen to his harangue. Wherever it turned, the 
eye rested only on gold. The panelling was golden ; the 
walls were decorated with plates of gold. Tho^diadems of the 
emperor and empress sparkled with precious stones. Their 
flowing garments were bordered with gold. Their ear- 
rings were of large rubies ; the finest pearls ornamented 
their shoes. A large golden couch had been placed on the 
floor of the hall. Eutropius stood by the side of Arcadius, 
and Gainas by the side of Eudoxia. The Senators, the 
Illustrious, the Clarissime, clothed in purple robes, trimmed 
with gold lace, were ranged in a semi-circle around the 
throne. Behind them shone the lances and gilded cui- 
rasses of the guards, whose bucklers were enriched with 
a golden ornament in the form of an eye. When Synesius 
entered, clothed simply in the pallium of the philosopher, 
the empress could not restrain an expression of displeasure. 
It seemed to her that this austere manner condemned her 
excessive pomp. Nicephorus was more saddened than 
astonished by the brilliant spectacle which presented itself. 
19 
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Arcadius was far from possessing the majesty suitable to an 
emperor. Small in stature , lean, swarthy, with a dull eye 
and narrow forehead, he seemed sinking under the weight 
of the purple and the crown. His homeliness and insigni- 
ficant appearance heightened the brilliant beauty of the 
empress. But there was an entire absence of any expres- 
sion of noble sentiments in the beautiful and regular 
features of the haughty Eudoxia. Her proud look, her 
thin lips, the frown which clouded her brow upon the 
slightest emotion, betokened the variety of her caprices and 
the obstinacy of her will. 

Arcadius gave the signal, and Synesius thus commenoed : 

“ Must those who enter this palace cast down their eyes 
in shame unless sent by rich and powerful cities to be the 
bearers of base and flattering discourses, servile products of 
a servile rhetoric and poetry ? Shall they be condemned to 
be silent here .unless protected by the power of their gov- 
ernments, and if they be not able, by fine words, to please 
the ear of the emperor and his counsellors ? Philosophy 
presents herself to you ; will you not receive her willingly ? 
Reappearing after a long absence, who will refuse to recog- 
nize her and grant to her the hospitable reception she merits ? 
If she demands this favor, it is not for her own sake, but for 
yours ; for you cannot despise her without doing an injury 
to yourself. In the discourse you are about to hear, no 
effort will be made to please. I will not attempt to attract 
by vain and passing impressions, nor by a useless display of 
pompous words, nor to obtain the favor of the great by a 
base adulation. It will appear daring, if we be not at lib- 
erty to speak here unless to praise all that the emperor docs 
and all that concerns the emperor. A portion of it may be 
painful to hear ; for it will not barely touch the surface of 
the heart, but it will penetrate to the depths of the con- 
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science. But kings should highly prize a free and indepen- 
dent discourse. This perpetual praise, which gives pleasure, 
but which kills, is like the drinks offered to those who are 
condemned to death, in which the poison is covered with 
honey. Should my words be even disagreeable to you, I 
wish them to serve for your salvation and not for your 
destruction. The astringent property of salt preserves 
meat from corruption ; in like manner, the words of truth 
may arrest in his career a young prince following the bent 
of his fancy and using his power only to satisfy his caprices. 
Bear then patiently with a new and unusual kind of dis- 
course. Do not command mo to be silent until I have 
finished. In granting me your kind attention, although I 
may appear as a censor and a pedagogue, you will give suf- 
ficient proof that you have not been entirely corrupted by 
the flatteries you are accustomed to receive.” 

When Synesius had completed this exordium, a murmur 
of disapprobation from the courtiers nearest the throne dis- 
turbed for a moment his philosophical calmness. Arcadius 
S3emed to be dozing. Eudoxia in vain endeavored to appear 
unmoved. Her hands nervously twisted the fringe of the 
imperial mantle. The countenance of Eutropius betrayed 
no emotion. Synesius soon recovered from the discomfiture 
and continued : 

“ Cyrene sends me, divine emperor, to crown your head 
with gold and your soul with philosophy — Cyrene, a Grecian 
city, an ancient and venerable name, formerly the theme of 
the songs of the poets, now poor and desolate, a mass of 
ruins, a vast desert. It needs the aid of a king to enable 
it to recover somewhat of its former splendor. You have 
the power to relieve its misery, if you choose to use it ; and 
upon you it depends to make my country so happy and flour- 
ishing, that it will send me a second time to be the bearer 
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of another crown. But, after all, I need not be the repre- 
sentative of any people in order to possess the right to speak 
candidly and to address the emperor boldly.” 

Synesius used freely the right which he claimed, to say 
what the empire of the East expected of its head. 

4 4 To counsel an emperor in order to render him perfect, 
is to provide for the safety of families, of cities, and even 
of the most distant nations. I acknowledge that no other 
sovereign has so grand an empire as yourself. The number 
of cavalry, of men who use the bow, of those who wear the 
cuirass, would be sufficient, if such soldiers had a chief, to 
be invincible. You command innumerable cities, who 
prostrate themselves in supplication before you ^the greater 
part of them have never contemplated the imperial majesty, 
and they have no hope that such a sight will ever be vouch- 
safed to them. But it is not the multitude of the subjects 
which distinguishes the king from the tyrant, as it is not the 
multitude of sheep which distinguishes the shepherd from 
the butcher. He who seeks the well-being of those whom 
he governs, who sacrifices his repose to spare them suffering, 
who exposes himself to danger that they may live in secu- 
rity, who devotes his days and nights to labor that they may 
be freed from care and anxiety, he truly deserves the name 
of king. He who enriches himself from his flock, instead 
of bestowing upon them proper attention, is a butcher and 
not a shepherd ; in like manner, he who makes use of the 
people without serving the people, is a tyrant and not a king. 
Every virtue has its opposite vice ; tyranny is the vice of 
kings. A king regulates his conduct according to the law ; 
a tyrant makes laws to suit his conduct. In order to gov- 
ern others, a king must first govern himself. He who can- 
not control his vicious inclinations is unworthy to control his 
subjects. A king who has self-control collects around his 
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thrphe prudent counsellors and confers with them upon the 
wants of the empire. He does not remain inaccessible in 
his palace, but he appears among his soldiers; he knows 
them and informs himself as to the character of his gener- 
als, that the command of his armies may be confided to 
skilful and faithful men. What a disgrace to an emperor 
to be known to the defenders of the country only by his 
portrait ! Nothing can be more fatal to the prosperity of an 
empire than the luxury indulged in by sovereigns who shut 
themselves up in their palaces, surrounded by dwarfs and 
buffoons, covered with silk and gold, with pearls in their 
hair, pearls on their shoes, pearls in their girdles, pearls in 
their ear-rings, pearls in clasps, more like peacocks than 
men, never attending to public affairs, ignorant of the dan- 
gers which threaten the state, solely occupied with gratify- 
ing the senses and leading an indolent life. An emperor 
should be as skilful in making war as a shoemaker in mak- 
ing shoes.” 

• No blush crimsoned the brow of Arcadius as these words 
were pronounced. He did not hear them. He was think- 
ing of a new method of putting gold dust upon his hair, 
whilst looking vacantly at Synesius. But Eudoxia heard 
and understood all. Every word pierced her heart like a 
poisoned arrow. At times, she was tempted to impose 
silence upon the daring ^rator. But how could she give 
vent to her indignation when the emperor exhibited no feel- 
ing ? Eutropius, immovable as a statue, secretly enjoyed 
the sufferings of the proud woman who had endeavored to 
shake off his authority. But his joy gave place to anxiety 
when he heard Synesius condemn, with simple energy, the 
mistake made by the emperors in elevating the barbarians to 
the highest dignities of the empire, and in confiding to them 
the command of the armies* 

J9* 
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“ A king who knows how to govern, chooses himself his 
generals and ministers. He selects them from his subjects 
and not from the barbarians ; for the defense of the country 
and of the laws belongs to those whose interest it is to protect 
them. The least foresight would fill us with apprehension 
as to the danger to which the state might be exposed in diffi- 
cult times from a numerous foreign youth, formed by other 
laws than ourselves, having different ideas, different affections 
and customs. The rock of Tantalus, suspended by a thread 
over our heads, is a fit emblem of our situation. Let these 
foreigners sec the least hope of success, and we shall soon 
experience the secret thoughts cherished by our present defen- 
ders. When a foreign substance has been introduced into 
our bodies, we suffer until we have rejected it; in like man- 
ner, all the cities of the empire suffer because of the stran- 
gers who have taken possession of them. Is it not precipi- 
tating our ruin to teach foreigners the art of war, and to per- 
mit the natives of the empire to give themselves up entirely 
to other occupations? We need powerful remedies. Thu 
first and most efficacious is to inspire the Romans with their 
ancient valor. Instead of putting arms in the hands of the 
Scythians, confide them to the laborers, that they may learn 
to protect the land which is made fruitful. by their toil. Let 
ns call upon the schools, the different trades, the merchants 
to furnish ns with soldiers, Even the populace of the cities 
would not refuse to perform this duty imposed by honor. 
Idleness now throws them into the theatres where they 
become degraded. Let them be instructed and kept under 
proper discipline, let the danger of the country be 
explained to them, and they will arm themselves before 
a common ruin will have changed into lamentations 
the corrupt joys of your merry-andrews. With arms 
in their hands, the people will again become valor* 
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ous and will crown themselves with glory. There will 
be no more victories partly won by mercenaries ; they will 
have part in nothing. The barbarians are now admitted 
everywhere ; let them be everywhere excluded. Let the 
magistracy be closed against them, and above all, let them 
be denied the senatorial dignity, the highest of Roman 
honors. 

“ Thermis, the goddess of good counsel, and the god who 
presides over combats veil their faces covered with confusion, 
when a man clothed in skins leads to battle Roman soldiers, 
and another assumes the toga, and, taking precedence of al} 
others, is seated by the side of the consul to deliberate upon 
affairs of state with Roman magistrates. Leaving the 
council hall, they resume their garments of skin, and, among 
their companions, they make a jest of the toga, saying that 
those who wear the toga cannot handle swords. It is par- 
ticularly upon this point that I wonder at our folly. For 
every family, however trifling their means may be, possesses 
a Scythian slave; the mason is a Scythian, the baker is a 
Scythian, the porter is a Scythian. The servants who bear 
the litters, who carry the folding chairs, are all Scythians, 
as if nature had made them more worthy of serving the 
Romans. Now these red-haired Scythians, slaves in our 
houses, fill the office of magistrates elsewhere. Behold a 
strange condition of affairs ! When Crixus and Spartacus, 
arming the slaves in Gaul, revolted, the republic was in 
imminent danger. The good fortune of Pompey alone saved 
Rome from being entirely destroyed. And yet this was a 
collection of slaves of every race and color without the tie 
of a common country, without conformity of manners, with- 
out any connection with freemen. With us, on the contrary, 
the conspirators whom we have cause to fear, the slaves who 
to-morrow may rise in revolt, are bound by the ties of blood 
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to the officers and magistrates who govern us. At the first 
signal, all the slaves would join them and augment the num- 
ber of their soldiers. Already masters of our dwellings, 
they would have no other trouble than that of assassinating 
us.. To escape the serious dangers which menace us, we 
must first purge the camps and separate the tares from the 
wheat. Do not imagine the task too difficult. The bar- 
barians cannot be so formidable, for they were conquered by 
our fathers. The Romans have not so far degenerated as to 
be incapable of a generous effort. Restore to them their 
arms and they will recover their former energy. The bar- 
barians will be panic struck and put to flight. They will 
return by the very roads they beat down in their journey to 
us ; they will announce to the people beyond the rivers that 
the Romans have arisen from their supine sloth, and have 
recovered their ancient energy under the government of a 
young prince who is worthy to command them.” 

Although not familiar with the oratorical style, Gainas 
perfectly understood that Synesius, listening to the dictates 
of patriotism, had not spared the barbarians. His ferocious 
features expressed his wrath; but knowing well that the 
counsels of the orator came too late and that they were 
impracticable, he contented himself with an insulting laugh 
after each sentence. 

At the conclusion of his discourse, Synesius presented to 
the emperor the crown of gold which he had been deputed 
to offer him. Arcadius, whose thoughts had been wander- 
ing the whole time, was brought to himself by the sight of 
the crown. He endeavored to repeat with some majesty the 
reply he had with difficulty learned the preceding evening, 
and which was sufficiently short not to burthen his memory : 
“ The city of Cyrene,” he said to Synesius, “is fortunate 
in possessing so eloquent an orator ; it shall experience the 
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effects, of our goodness.” As lie pronounced these words, 
he arose, wearied with having so long acted the emperor, 
and returned to his favorite amusements with the joy and 
eagerness of a child who has completed a task. Eudoxia 
retired to her apartments weeping with rage. She consid- 
ered how she could punish the insolent orator who had dared 
publicly to brave the imperial majesty. How Eutropius 
must exult in her humiliation ! Suddenly, her anger turned 
against the Bishop Theophilus, who had persuaded her that 
it was her duty to oppose Eutropius and to grant the ambas- 
sador a favorable reception. 

When Synesius and his friends had descended into the 
court of the imperial palace, Nicephorus warmly expressed 
his pleasure : 

* 1 1 congratulate you on your candor, my dear philoso- 
pher. You reminded me of the palmy days of Greece, the 
noble thoughts of Plato, and the eloquent voice of 
Demosthenes.” 

“You have comprehended,” said Theotimc, “that 
Christianity must change governments as well as poetry. 
Whilst it inculcates on subjects the duty of respect for 
authority, it teaches sovereigns that they must devote them- 
selves to the happiness of their people. The greater the 
power, the greater should be the benefits conferred.” 

‘ 1 Why speak the truth to ears that will not hear ?” said 
Themistius. “It is well to be sincere, provided you be 
prudent. I fear that Synesius will have cause to repent 
his freedom of language. At the present time emperors 
would prefer to receive praises rather than good advice. 
Provided Eutropius ”... 

As he pronounced the name Eutropius himself advanced, 
smiling as pleasantly as was possible to his homely features. 
He extended his hand to Synesius. 
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“His divinity, the emperor, directs me to say that he 
thanks the province of Cyrene for having sent him a crown 
of gold and an orator of gold. He grants to this province 
a remission of taxes for one year.” 

“We expected nothing less from a sovereign who is 
directed by so wise a minister.” 

Eutropius was not insensible to a compliment uttered by 
the same lips which had just given his master so severe a 
lesson. He drew Synesius aside, and took the trouble to 
prove to him that an elegant dissertation upon royalty does 
not suffice to make a statesman. 

“ Do the Arabs of the Lybian desert still devastate the 
plains of Cyrene ?” 

“ They even penetrate the cities and lead the inhabitants 
captive. It would be necessary to send the legion of Alex- 
andria to the aid of these unhappy people.” 

“ Unfortunately, this legion is composed entirely of the 
very barbarians of whom you spoke with so just indigna- 
tion. As you properly said, all Roman citizens should be 
soldiers. When you return to Cyrene make it your duty 
to arouse patriotism, raise an army, teach the laborers to 
defend their fields, and you will repel the Arabs.” 

“ Alas ! I can persuade no one to take arms.” 

“This is the reply of all the provinces. If neither 
patriotism nor military courage can be found, we must, . 
of necessity, have recourse to the barbarians. They alone 
can now support the fatigues of war.” 

“The energies of a down-trodden people cannot bo 
restored in one day.” 

* 4 Do you think we could form Roman armies in a year ?” 
“ A year is a short time ; perhaps in twenty years.” . . 
“ Twenty years is a long time. Meanwhile, what are wo 
to do? You have meditated upon the art of government, 
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and you speak so well of it, advise me. Stilicon desires to 
Income emperor, and to command both the East and the 
West, like Theodosius.” 

“ What ! has that Vandal such an ambition?” 

“ No man, engaged in public affairs, can be ignorant of 
the fact. How shall we thwart his projects ?” 

“ How can I advise? The secret springs of politics are 
wholly unknown to me.” 

4 ‘ No false modesty. The counsels of a philosopher, like 
yourself, who expresses himself with so much elegance, are 
infinitely precious. Would we not do well to forestall 
Stilicon ?” 

“ I think so.” 

“ Why should wo not use the barbarians to deliver us 
from the barbarians? Let us oppose Alaric to Stilicon, 
and appoint the Gothic king Roman governor of Illyria, 
generalissimo of the imperial armies of Greece. We will 
thus place a barrier between the East and West not easily 
passed. Moreover, wo could starve Rome by making an 
alliance with Gildon, Count of Africa. He would pro- 
claim the reunion of Africa to the empire of the East ; he 
would overthrow the statues of Honorius, and he would 
detain in the port of Carthage the ships loaded with the 
grain without which Rome cannot live.” 

“ But it is said that the barbarian Gildon is a thousand 
times more cruel than the barbarians of the North. If we 
may believe the accounts we hear, he himself poisons his 
friends, and amuses himself with their contortions in their 
agony.” 

“ What matters it, provided he prevents Stilicon from 
obtaining possession of the East? Can you suggest a 
better means of arresting the progress of this formidable 
enemy 
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“ No ; I know not what to oppose to this bold barbarian.” 
“But do you think that the East should be saved at all 
hazards ?” 

“ Certainly.’* 

4 1 Let us watch, then, over the safety of the empire. I 
thank you for your advice. I expected nothing less from a 
man who traced so magnificent a picture of royalty. I will, 
to-day, send a secret messenger to Gildon.” 

Eutropius was laughing at Synesius, but the ambassador 
from Cyrene esteemed himself most fortunate to receive no 
other punishment for his frankness than the raillery of the 
capricious minister, who had it in his power to make him 
expiate his temerity more cruelly. 

A few days afterwards Bishop Nectarius died. The 
choice of his successor was the one affair interesting Con- 
stantinople. Intrigues, which had been carried on secretly 
as long as Nectarius lived, were openly agitated as soon as 
he was dead. More than one ambitious priest solicited the 
popular vote, besieged the doors of the great, and even dis- 
tributed presents, in order to obtain by favor an exalted dig- 
nity which was not due to their merits. If the patriarchal 
see of Alexandria was, by right, the first see of the East, 
that of Constantinople was, in fact, the most exalted. The 
bishop of the city, which was the capital of the East and 
the residence of the emperor, was necessarily a great per- 
sonage. He made his power felt by the whole East. He 
presided, as it were, over a perpetual council, for there was 
always at Constantinople a large number of bishops, 
attracted thither either by a desire to serve the interests of 
the Church or in the hope of advancing their private 
interests. 

Theophilus, accustomed to cabals, and desirous of 
extending his influence, made a point of directing the elec- 
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tion of the successor of Ncctarius. He wished the new 
bishop to be the docile instrument of his designs, and he 
expected an entire submission only from a man who would 
owe his nomination to himself. He proposed an old man, 
whom he had long trained to obedience, the priest Isadore, 
surnamed the Hospitaller, because he had charge of the 
great hospital of Alexandria. This man really possessed 
all the great virtues which should illustrate the life of a 
bishop. He was pious, meek, charitable, austere to him- 
self, learned in Christian doctrine, and possessed of exceed- 
ing unction in expounding the Holy Scriptures. But he 
was wanting in youthful activity, in the firmness so neces- 
sary in the sec of Constantinople, and in courage to oppose 
Theophilus. His sphere was in the obscurity of an inferior 
rank, and it must be acknowledged that no one desired less 
the pomp and splendor of high position. Serving the poor 
and sick of Alexandria, he did not suspect that Theophilus 
wished to raise him to the bishopric. Kich and of high 
birth, he early in life distributed his wealth among the 
poor, and retired to the desert of Nctria. Saint Athanasius, 
who possessed great discernment of character, was struck 
by the virtue of the young Isadore. Ho ordained him 
priest, and took him to Rome when he went there for the 
last time. Having returned to his own country, he solicited 
no other dignity than the service of the poor. Kind to 
others, even to excess, he treated his own body most 
rigorously. He never ate flesh, and never satisfied his 
hunger at table. But his constitution was so fine that, had 
not his manner of life been known, one would suppose he 
indulged in the luxuries of the table. He often wept when 
going to his meals. One day he was asked the cause of his 
tears. “ I am ashamed,” he replied, “ to nourish myself 
with the food which is common to me and the beasts ; I who 
20 
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am a reasonable creature, who am destined to dwell in a 
paradise of delights, to be there filled with the heavenly 
manna which Jesus Christ has enabled us to enjoy.” 

Such was the holy old man whom Theophilus wished to 
place in the see of Constantinople. As he was, above all 
things, opposed to the nomination of John Chrysostom, he 
proposed to those who would grant their votes only to can- 
didates of acknowledged virtue, a man whose great piety 
was admired throughout Egypt. He spoke of the holy life 
of Isadore, he presented him as the friend of Saint Athan- 
asius, he repeated the praises bestowed upon him by Saint 
Anthony himself. He thought that ho might rely upon 
the influence of Olympia to elevate to the episcopacy a man 
of such uncommon merit. 

“If you desire for the bishopric,” he said, “not a 
courtier, nor a man loving luxury and pomp, but a friend 
of the poor, of the orphan, and of virgins consecrated to 
God, use your influence to obtain from the priests and people 
a unanimous demand for the elevation of Isadore.” 

“ A woman should never interfere in anything that con- 
cerns the government of the Church. Our only duty is to 
pray to Almighty God that He may direct the election, and 
afterwards to obey whoever may be elected as the one set 
over us by God Himself.” r 

* ‘ But you are not an ordinary woman. Many of the priests 
would act in conformity with your wishes. The people, 
who honor you as your merit deserves, would be glad to 
demand the one whom you would suggest. Upon you it 
depends to have such a man placed in the see of Constanti- 
nople as is required by the exigencies of the time. Isadore 
will never flatter the court ; he will not favor the intrigues 
of those men who make the priesthood a mere stepping- 
stone to their ambition ; he will not be humble in presence 
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of the great, and proud with the lowly ; he will not be seen 
in magnificent chariots drawn by superb horses.” 

“ I do not question the piety of Isadore. If God calls 
him to the government of this church I will, with all my 
heart, aid this friend of the poor in relieving the miserable. 
But it may be that God will give us a bishop less aged, 
more eloquent, and better calculated to cope with the influ- 
ences which might prevent him from fulfilling courageously 
his difficult ministry. Whoever may be our shepherd, I 
shall strive to be the most humble and docile of his flock.” 
Theophilus did not urge this matter farther. But 
various affairs had carried him to Constantinople. He 
needed money to pay off the debt of different churches 
which ho had built. He had cherished the hope that 
Olympia would donate to him, from her immense fortune, 
at least ten thousand drachmas. But his hypocritical hom- 
age displeased the noble widow. "When he begged her to 
pay a portion of the debts contracted for so laudable a pur- 
pose as the construction and embellishment of the house of 
God, she could not refuse to bestow something, but Bhegave 
him only a thousand drachmas. This was far less than he 
anticipated. Years afterwards, when he caused Chrysostom 
to be exiled, he remembered this mortification. His perse- 
cution attacked at the same time two great souls. Theo- 
philus had better success with some other matrons of more 
restless disposition than Olympia. He easily gained over 
to his party Marsa, the wife of Promotus, Castricia, wife of 
Saturninus, and Eugraphia, who boasted that Bhe could 
direct the election as she pleased. She forgot Eutropius. 

The most virtuous priests, edified by the description of 
Isadore given by Theophilus, prayed earnestly that he 
might be selected. Others feared that so austere a man 
might endeavor to introduce reforms in their mode of life. 
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Besides, they distrusted the patriarch of Alexandria. They 
spread the report that, some years previous, he had 
entrusted a singular commission to Isadore. When Theo- 
dosius made war against Maximin, Theophilus had sent into 
Italy, according to report, the humble hospitaller, with let- 
ters aud presents, which were to be offered to the one who 
should be victorious. His secret had been discovered, and 
he had been obliged to return hastily to Alexandria. In 
elevating Isadore to the see of Constantinople, Theophilus 
secured the secrecy of a confidant who might compromise 
him. The circulation of this report was a mere political 
trick. Theophilus was capable of flattering the successful 
general, and of hastening to offer his homage. But Isadore 
was too upright to lend himself to such a mission. Every 
day popular assemblies were held in one of the public 
squares of Constantinople. By degrees all other candidates 
lost favor with the people, except the one supported by 
Theophilus. At the conclusion of every assembly, in 
which they openly discussed who should be the successor of 
Ncctarius, the almost unanimous cry was heard: “ Wc 
wish Isadore !” Eutropius saw that the moment for action 
had come. Suddenly an unexpected candidate was brought 
forward. A few persons called out, in an animated manner, 
“We wish Syncsius!” Theophilus was disconcerted. 
Syncsius might become popular. His address to Arcadius 
was the frequent subject of conversation. They knew with 
what freedom he had spoken to the emperor, urging him to 
deliver the army from the presence of the barbarians. The 
number demanding his elevation to the episcopacy rapidly 
increased. Gainas and his Goths came to the assistance of 
Theophilus. The struggle was for the nomination of one of 
two candidates, neither of whom aspired to the episcopal 
dignity. Thcotime vainly conjured Syncsius to permit him- 
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self to be nominated. 4 4 1 am not suited to the bishopric,” 
he said. “Let me live peacefully at my country seat, 
dividing my time between the chase and philosophy. How 
could I teach to the Christians dogmas which I hardly 
know, and which I do not accept as truth. I would sacri- 
fice myself, were it necessary for the public good ; but you 
need men more enlightened, more imbued with the spirit of 
Christianity, and more worthy than I to bear the burden 
you wish to impose upon me.” 

Theophilus was anxious to discover how the name of 
Synesius had been suddenly brought before the public. He 
did not see through the secret designs of Eutropius, who 
was desirous of dividing the votes, and thus forming two 
parties, and making it impossible to conciliate them. 
Eutropius stirred up a great popular manifestation. An 
immense crowd collected around the imperial palace, crying 
out: “We cannot agree. Let the emperor himself name 
the bishop !” The numbers were hourly augmented. The 
whole city was there, renouncing their right of suffrage. 
But one cry was heard: “Let the emperor nominate the 
bishop !” Never before had the mimics and buffoons given 
such evidence of the strength of their lungs. Their exam- 
ple had great effect upon the mass of people, who vied with 
each other in their efforts to raise their voices to the highest 
pitch. The desire, thus clamorously expressed, seemed to 
be so general, that the partisans of Isadore and Synesius did 
not venture to pronounce their names. The excitement of 
the populace had become intense, when Eutropius appeared 
and addressed the multitude on the part of the emperor, 
thanking them, in his name, for the confidence they reposed 
in his judgment. He added : “ You will have no cause to 
regret leaving to him the choice of the bishop. He will be 
guided by his conscience, and will nominate the most 
20 * 
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deserving.” At these words, the crowd clapped their hands 
and very soon afterwards dispersed. Theophilus had been 
baffled. Now he fully comprehended how a party had been 
formed in favor of Synesius. He saw clearly the aim of 
these machinations. He was no match for Eutropius in 
knavery. Upon whom, he anxiously asked himself, will 
fall the choice of this wretch ? I have no cause to suppose 
that he will accept a priest of Alexandria. I hope it may 
not be John of Antioch !” 

The following day, an official from the palace notified 
Nicephorus that Eutropius wished to speak with him. 

* * What can he want ?” said Nicephorus to his friends. ‘ * I 
am not engaged in political life. I have spoken neither 
against the emperor nor his minister, at least in public.” 

“He simply wishes,” said Theotime, “to secure a repre- 
sentation of your tragedy, in order to amuse the people and 
thus prevent them from giving attention to the choice of the 
bishop.” 

“ And, to divert them entirely from the subject, he desires 
them to hear the Pearl of Antioch,” added Synesius. 

When Nicephorus was admitted to an audience, Eutropius 
was in a pleasant mood. 

“ Next to eloquence,” ho said, “ comes poetry. The fine 
discourse of Synesius made us appreciate such compositions 
and prepared us to enjoy your beautiful verses. I have 
heard of the great success of your tragedy of Eurydice 
upon the stage of Antioch. Our city is entitled to the 
pleasure of hearing this master-piece. Besides, you natu- 
rally desire to win fame at Constantinople, for it will spread 
thenco through the world. The emperor and empress will 
be tho first among your admirers.” 

‘ 4 Your excellency is too indulgent to my literary efforts. 
The hope of meriting your approbation will be an incentive 
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to me to endeavor to compose tragedies worthy of being 
represented before you. If my Eurydice has met with favor 
from the public, it is due less to the intrinsic merit of the 
work than to the rare talent of the tragedienne who ren- 
dered it.” 

“I am not ignorant of the extraordinary gifts of Pelagia, 
the Pearl of Antioch. Diodes did well to emancipate her 
before his death.” 

“ How !» you know” . ... . 

“ A minister should know all things. I hope that Pela- 
gia will not be unwilling to display a talent which would 
find suitable admirers in the emperor and empress.” 

“Pelagia is free, and no one can force her to appear 
upon the stage ; but were she convinced that the emperor 
desired to hear her, I am certain that sho would come 
immediately.” 

‘ ‘ Convey this letter to her. Read it.” 

Eutropius handed Nicephorus an open letter, containing 
these words : 

‘ * In the name of his divinity, the Emperor Arcadius, 
Eutropius requests the Pearl of Antioch to come to Con- 
stantinople as soon as possible, to perform Eurydice before 
the court, which will receive her with honor.” 

“ Is that sufficient ?” asked the minister with a smile. 

“It is more than I hoped; I thank you a thousand 
times.” 

“ You need not express any gratitude to me, for I have a 
favor to ask of you.” 

“ I am at your service.” 

“I am about to confide to you a state secret, and I rely 
upon your discretion.” 

“ Believe me that your confidence is not misplaced.” 

“ You must leave to-morrow for Antiooh. As soon as 
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you land upon the shore of the Orontes, you will visit — not 
the Pearl of Antioch, but the Count of the East. You will 
present to him this billet, containing only these words: 
“Do what Nicephorus directs.” The following are the 
orders you will transmit to him. You listen to me?* 

“I lose not a word.” 

“Asterius will, without delay, request Chrysostom to 
grant him a secret interview in a church outside the walls 
of the city, alleging, as a pretext, a grave affair, of state. 
Chrysostom will not fail to attend at the appointed place. 
Asterius will go in his chariot, and will invite Chrysostom 
to enter it, that whilst they appear to be simply enjoying a 
drive, they may be able to converse freely. Chrysostom 
will be without suspicion. As soon as he enters the chariot, 
Asterius will take the road to Perga. Having arrived, ho 
will transfer Chrysostom to tho imperial officers who will bo 
there to receive him and to conduct him here immediately. 
Once in our power, the people of Antioch may excite a riot 
if they choose. Chrysostom will be none the loss Bishop 
of Constantinople. Do you comprehend my instructions V 

* * Perfectly.” 

“ Will you have the kindness to repeat what I have just 
said to you ?” 

Nicephorus convinced him of the fidelity of his memory. 
Eutropius was satisfied. 

“You alone know the choice of the emperor. I need not 
insist upon perfect silence in regard to it.” 

“ Even Olympia shall remain ignorant of it.” 

At daylight, Nicephorus bade adieu to Synesius, Theotime 
and his family, then entered the ship specified by Eutropius, 
and a favorable wind carried him towards Antioch. 

That same evening, Eutropius said to Theotime : “I have 
good tidings for Olympia. The sucoessor of Neetarius is 
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John of Antioch, surnamed Golden-mouth.” The nomi- 
nation of Chrysostom was soon circulated through the city, 
and it was received with transports of joy. The suffrages 
of the people confirmed the emperor’s choice. Theophilus 
was displeased, but he concealed his chagrin, and joined his 
voice to the universal praise bestowed upon the orator of 
Antioch. He even protested that he would be delighted t<» 
confer upon him episcopal consecration. 



CHAPTER IX. 




FLIGHT TO THE DESERT. 

1HEN on board the ship which was bearing 
him to Antioch, Nicephorus could indulge 
freely in his reflections. The number of pas- 
sengers was small. They did not enter into 
conversation with him, and only occasionally did they 
exchange even a few words. They too seemed to have 
received a secret mission from Eutropius. At night, they 
wrapped themselves in their cloaks and slept upon the deck. 
The sea was calm, the waters were scarcely ruffled by the 
breeze, and on the waves lay long lines of silvery light, 
reflected from the rays of the moon, which rose majestically 
in a cloudless sky. The air was embalmed by the sweet 
odor of the orange trees and acacias, whose flowers exhale 
their perfumes at all seasons of the year on the beautiful 
shores of Asia Minor. The land,- from which the lights 
gradually faded as night advanced, appeared on the eastern 
side as a confused and sombre mass. Nothing was heard 
save the slight murmur of the wave as it was cut by the 
ship, which glided along slowly, leaving behind the prow a 
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track of whitened foam. Heaven seemed the abode of 
peace, and the sea the kingdom of silence. What time more 
fitted for reverie ? 

However beautiful may be a summer’s night to him who 
sails alone upon the sluggish waters of the JEgean sea, 
Nicephorus was rather sad than joyous. And yet what had 
lie to desire? Were not his dearest hopes realized? Far 
from escaping his thirsty lips, the enchanting cup of glory 
seemed to invite him to drink deep draughts of the intoxi- 
cating beverage. Yet a few days, and his name, honored 
at Constantinople, will be known throughout the world. 
The laurels of Sophocles, so long withered, will recover 
their freshness, and will flourish to encircle his brow. And 
he will not attain celebrity alone. Pelagia will share his 
triumph. She has obtained what she desired. Instead of 
sending her an order, the emperor addresses to her a peti- 
tion. How her pride will be flattered ! But what will she 
not do to show her gratitude to Arcadius ? At this question, 
his thoughts assumed a darker hue. He catches a glimpse 
of the secret intrigues of the court. Was he not the tool 
of Eutropius ? Perhaps this minister, accustomed to strike 
in the dark, was plotting some frightful scheme. Did he 
not need Pelagia in order to succeed? Would it not te 
better to live unknown ? Why return to Constantinople ? 
Why expose Pelagia to become unwillingly — perhaps wil- 
lingly — an instrument to aid the designs of an ambitious 
man ? Then Nicephorus reflected upon the mighty power of 
Eutropius. ’How could he resist him ? How escape his 
grasp? He is about to deprive, without scruple, the inhab- 
itants of Antioch of the most popular and best loved man. 
Jt is true that this is in order to recompense his merit and 
to elevate him to a dignity of which no one could be more 
worthy. But this forcible removal of Chrysostom, of which 
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lie was about to be the accomplice, was sufficient proof that 
Eutropius was powerful enough to employ the same violence 
under any circumstances. If he did not return to Constan- 
tinople, if Pelagia did not accede to the request of the 
emperor, Eutropius was able to discover them wherever 
they might take refuge. 4 ‘It must be !” he exclaimed. ‘ 4 Wo 
cannot avoid our fate. We must do willingly what we 
would necessarily do by force.” 

The dejection of Nicephorus was dissipated as soon as ho 
saw the banks of the Orontes. He had been but one month 
away from Antioch, but he experienced all the joy of the 
exile when he first catches a glimpse of the crests of the 
mountains of his native land. On landing on the shore, 
which he had left with such high hopes, his first impulse 
was to seek Pelagia. But the thought of Eutropius 
restrained him. Perhaps some one of those silent passen- 
gers, who have just left the ship with him, may be sent as 
a spy upon his actions. How could he disobey a minister 
whose eye was everywhere, and in whose presence the world 
trembled? His hesitation was momentary. He walked 
rapidly towards the dwelling of Asterius. Being introduced 
to the Count of the East, he presented the billet which had 
been entrusted to him. Asterius recognized the seal, and 
was troubled by this evidence that he had ever been thought 
of by Eutropius. 

4 4 The minister orders me to do whatever you will tell me. 
Command then, my dear poet, and you will find me ready 
to execute your orders.” 

44 1 must transmit faithfully the wishes of Eutropius.” 

When he comprehended what was exacted of him by the 
m'nhiter, the Count of the East could not control his anger. 

“They remove a man like Golden Mouth forcibly as 
they would take a slave ! There will certainly be a disturb- 
ance. The people will besiege my palace.” 
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1 * I have fulfilled the mission entrusted to me ; you must 
now decido in what manner you will attend to the part 
assigned to you.” 

“ I cannot answer for the consequences, but my first duty 
is to obey.” 

44 Permit mo to retire. I did not even go to my own 
house before informing you of the order sent by Eutropius ” 
* * Remain for a few moments. I desire you to witness 
the promptitude with which I execute tho order you bring, 
that in case of necessity you could certify the fact.” 

Asterius wrote : “ My Honored Lord, I desire to consult 
you upon an important affair of state, but I do not wish to 
awaken curiosity by a formal interview. I will wait for 
you in my chariot near the Church of Saint Babylas. We 
will take a drive together ; this will enable us to converse 
freely without exciting any suspicion.” 

Having signed and sealed this letter, the Count of the 
East summoned one of his subalterns. 

44 Take this letter immediately to John Golden-mouth. 
Deliver it to no one but himself.” 

44 I have not finished transcribing the report on tho depop- 
ulation of Syria.” 

44 Sextus will replace you in the office.” 

“He is engaged in calculating the amount of imports 
and exports for the last month.” 

4 4 That work is not urgent. In returning to the office, 
tell the coachman to harness the horses and bring to me the 
largo chariot.” 

The clerk bowed and withdrew. The Count of the East 
said to Nicephorus : 

4 4 1 have now only to write to the chief of police to take 
precautions to repress the riot which will ensue. Now, go 
and be discreet. I hope Eutropius will not order me some 
of these days to carry off the Pearl of Antioch.” 
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At liberty to follow the dictates of his heart, Nicephoros 
hastened to Pelagia’s villa. Having arrived there, what 
an unexpected sight met his eye! The door was open. 
Deacons were entering, carrying a patient on a hand bar- 
row. What were they doing at Pelagia’s house? A 
woman, in dark colored garments, her head half concealed 
by the folds of a long veil, was also entering the door, sup- 
porting a pale young girl. Nicephorus followed with 
anxious curiosity. Ho could not understand the presence 
of so many persons in this villa, which was formerly so lit- 
tle frequented. He scarcely recognized the garden. The 
marble statues of Apollo and Venus, which decorated the 
grass plats, had disappeared. Both on the right and left 
masons were at work constructing buildings. Had Pelagia 
sold her villa ! A terrible fear seized him : could she be 
dead ? Rejecting the frightful thought, he approached the 
house. Diodes had engraven above the portico verses in 
honor of the Muses. His eye sought them now in vain. 
They had been effaced, and replaced by these words: “I 
was sick, and you visited Me.” A wooden cross arose 
above the pediment, in place of the winged Mercury, which, 
a month previous, he had seen holding the caduceus in one 
hand, find an olive branch in the other. The bronze Lares, 
whose delicate workmanship he had so often admired, had 
been removed from the hall. A thick plaster covered the 
mythological paintings which decorated the peristyle. One 1 
alone had been spared, the most recent of all. It repre- 
sented Orpheus liberating Eurydicc from the power of the 
king of hell. Nicephorus entered one of the rooms. It 
was filled with beds occupied by the sick. All the other 
rooms presented the same appearance. The villa of the 
Pearl of Antioch had been converted into a hospital. Every 
moment Nicephorus felt his anxiety more keen and his 
21 
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doubts more painful. He met only strangers, and ho dared 
not interrogate any one. He dreaded to receive tidings 
which would overwhelm him with sorrow. As he stood 
bewildered, not knowing what to do, he perceived Dione, 
the youngest of Pelagia’s slaves. He called her in a 
trembling voice : she hastened to meet him. 

“ Explain to me this mystery. This charming abode of 
art” . . -. 

“ Has become the abode of charity.” 

“ How long since?” 

“ Since Pelagia donated it to the Church, upon the con- 
dition that it should be converted into a hospital.” 

“ How was she induced to commit such a folly ?” 

“By becoming a Christian.” 

“ What ! the Pearl of Antioch a Christian !’ 

“ Yes, my lord. Her conversion was a joy to the 
Church.” 

“ Where does she dwell ?” 

She is no longer at Antioch.” 

“ Whither did she fly?” 

“ I know not.” 

“ Are you not the most beloved of her slaves ?” 

“ On receiving baptism, Pelagia emancipated her slaves, 
and gave all her property to the poor.” 

“ Who can tell me where to find her ?” 

“I do not think that the place of her retirement is 
known to any one.” 

“ What forced her to leave Antioch ?” 

“ She told us that she was going to weep in solitude over 
the sins of her past life.” 

“ Did she take no one with her ?” 

“ Andronicus was to accompany her as far as Laodioea.” 
“ Has he returned ?” 
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" Not yet.” 

“ And what are you doing here ?” 

“ The Church has permitted me to devote myself to the 
service of the sick.” 

A deacon approached and said to Dione : “Sister, the 
little child that was yesterday committed to our care 
requires your attention.” 

Nicephorus withdrew with a crushed heart, and returned 
home. At one moment he was agitated by anger, and the 
next overwhelmed with grief ; his tears flowed freely. 

The following ‘ events had transpired during his absence. 

After her last conversation with Nicephorus, Pelagia 
remained a long time musing upon the ovation offered her 
by the people of Antioch, and the anticipation of her 
approaching triumph at Constantinople. The enthusiastic 
acclamations which had greeted her still resounded in her 
ears. She was indeed the Pearl of Antioch. She alone 
possessed the power of thus touching men’s hearts. She 
heard the applause which followed her words. She saw 
the waving of hands, the faces expressive of admiration, the 
eyes riveted upon her. But there was one person who, 
above all others, most frequently recurred to her mind — 
Bishop Nonnus. What impression had she made upon 
him ? Why did the old man fix his piercing eyes upon 
her? For some days she entertained the hope that he 
would be curious to become acquainted with the tragedienne 
who was the subject of conversation throughout Antioch, 
and that he would call to see her. He did not go. She 
strove to banish the thought of him from her mind, but she 
could not succeed. His image haunted her, and she 
ardently desired to see him again. Were she to go to him, 
would he receive her kindly, or repulse her with horror ? 
She knew that her slave Andronicus, notwithstanding his 
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despised condition, was greatly esteemed by the Christians. 
She said to him : 

44 Tell me the name of the venerable old man who seemed, 
as we passed the other day, to be presiding over an assembly 
of bishops, under the portico of the Church of Saint Julian.” 
44 His name is Nonnus ; he is Bishop of Hierapolis.” 

44 Do you know where he lives ?” 

44 Ho, no doubt, occupies an humble cell near the church, 
unless he has accepted the hospitality offered by Bishop 
Flavian to all the pontiffs whom he assembled.” 

44 Could I see Nonnus?” 

44 To converse with him? This is a question I cannot 
answer. But to see him at a distance is very easy, as he 
will preach to-morrow in the great church. You could go 
to hear him ?” 

44 How does he speak?” 

44 His language is far from being either as smooth or as 
spirited as that of my lord Nicephorus. You would be 
astonished, perhaps shocked, by its simplicity. But how he 
moves the heart ! how despicable he makes earthly things 
appear to us ! What flames of the love of God and of the 
neighbor he enkindles in the soul ! What horror of sin he 
excites ! What tears he causes us to shed !” 

4 4 Will I be permitted to enter the church ?” 

44 Until the mass of the faithful commences, the church 
will be open to you, as well as to all others. You can be 
present at the mass of the catechumens and hear the 
sermon.” 

44 Well, I will take advantage of this opportunity of seeing 
Nonnus again. You know the hour at which the Christians 
assemble. Order my chariot to be ready. You and Dione 
will accompany me.” 

The following day Pelagia, followed by her slaves, and 
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dressed most sumptuously, entered the great church, just as 
the deacon finished reading the gospel of the Samaritan 
woman. Nonnus had ascended the pulpit to comment upon 
the sacred text. The unexpected appearance of the Pearl 
of Antioch, who had never been seen in any church, caused 
a low murmur throughout the congregation. The greater 
part of the faithful were scandalized by her boldness ; as 
she traversed the nave, in order to place herself near the 
speaker, they recoiled in a kind of horror, as if to avoid 
contact with her. The more compassionate rejoiced that 
the grace of God had led her to an assembly of the Chris- 
tians. When Nonnus, astonished by the sudden noise which 
prevented him from commencing his homily, perceived 
before him the woman who, a few days before, had inspired 
him with so serious reflections upon the beauty of the soul, 
he experienced the joy and zeal of the good shepherd when 
seeking his wandering sheep. He comprehended then the 
meaning of the mysterious vision which, until that moment, 
had been inexplicable to him. The black dove of his 
dream, which had become of a brilliant white, and had 
taken its flight to heaven, was then an image of Pelagia, 
and foreshadowed the wonderful conversion which God 
wished to operate in her soul. The thought, that he was 
about to be the instrument to effect this happy change, filled 
his soul with heavenly joy, which found expression in the 
unction of his words and the benevolence of his looks. He 
fixed his eye upon her whilst explaining the touching 
dialogue between the Saviour and the Samaritan woman, 
and, above all, when pronouncing these words of so deep 
signification : “ If you knew the gift of God.” 

Pelagia had never heard such language. It seemed to 
her that Nonnus read to the very depths of her soul, and 
that every word Wad addressed to herself individually. The 
81 * 
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venerable bishop first explained how necessary to man was 
‘ ‘ the gift of God.” * ‘ However great may be the pride which 
conceals our faults from our view, it is impossible for us to 
deceive ourselves entirely as to our weakness and poverty. 
We feel within us unsatisfied desires, an ambition which 
nothing contents, an indigence which nothing relieves. 
We have no power to realize our dreams, to mitigate our 
sufferings. Irritated by our impotency, wo turn to men in 
the vain hope that they can bestow what is wanting to us. 
We beg from one, riches; from' another, glory; from 
another, love. From each we anticipate receiving some gift 
which may crown our desires and fill the cruel void of the 
heart. But, alas ! men can give us only what they them- 
selves possess — that is, chimeras, falsehood, vanity, sorrows, 
and tears. Their wealth does not enlighten the mind, their 
love does not fill the heart, their glory is mingled with bit- 
terness. All creatures groan, says the apostle; conse- 
quently, all creatures answer our complaints only by 
lamentations, and our weariness by deceit. But there is a 
gift higher than the earth, more extended than space, more 
durable than timo. It is a gift which so fully satisfies him 
who receives it, that he desires nothing more. It is a gift 
which consoles for the privation of all goods, and with 
which no happiness of earth can compare. This gift is not 
in the power of man ; it is the gift of God, and God alone 
can bestow it. It is the gift of life, of sanctity in this world, 
and of happiness in heaven. 0, my beloved I why do you 
not sigh after this gift ? Why do you not make unceasing 
supplications for it ? It is because you know it not. For- 
ever occupied with acquiring possessions here below, and 
seeking pleasures to enjoy, you think not of the treasures 
which are eternal, of the felicity which is infinite. Ah 1 if 
you knew the gift of God, if you knew what it is worth, 
you would cherish no other desire.” 
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Nonnus then explained this gift of God, and showed how 
all that we have and all that we are is a gift of God. He it 
is who created us from nothing, who gave us the earth 
which hears us, the sun which enlightens us, the air 
which we breathe. He has taken more care of our souls 
than of our bodies. He created our souls to His own image 
and likeness; He made them spiritual, free, immortal. He 
endowed them with sensibility, intelligence, and will. If 
the abundance of benefits conferred is a proof of love on the 
part of Him who confers it, how immense must be the love 
of God for man ! But the offering of gifts is not the highest 
proof of love ; there is another more irresistible. To give 
oneself is the supreme evidence of love. There is no more 
generous sacrifice by which to evince it. NoW, God chose 
to add the gift of Himself to all the other testimonials of 
His infinite love. Nonnus then developed the idea con- 
tained in these words, which are as the key to all the Chris- 
tian mysteries : “ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only Son.” Neither His power nor His goodness could 
make us a more precious gift. Nonnus explained the cause 
and the fruit of the incarnation. Jesus Christ is the gift of 
God. If you knew Him, you would think only of Him, you 
would love only Him. You would not cease to say, with 
the Samaritan woman : “ Lord I my soul is thirsty, give me 
what Thou alone canst give, the water which flows for 
eternal life. Give me Thy love, give me repentance, 
humility, and the desire of being unknown to men, that I 
may live only for Thee. Now that I know the gift of God, 
no glory tempts me, no promises seduce me ; I renounce the 
chimeras which have so long deceived me.” 

When Nonnus recalled all that Jesus Christ had done to 
gain hearts, how He had sacrificed Himself for love of us, 
how ungrateful we would be if we did not love a God who 
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had so loved us, all the faithful shed tears. Pelagia strove, 
at first, to control her emotion, but soon she wept bitterly, 
# although her tears were not without sweetness. These signs 
of repentance were consoling to her. They softened the 
painful remembrance of her years of slavery. She felt that 
there was a marvellous power of purification in the tears 
shed before God. For the first time, her heart opened to a 
love of which she had no idea, to the love of God, to a love 
of admiration for the infinite grandeur of God who created 
her, to a love of gratitude for the infinite goodness of God 
who redeemed her. She bowed herself under this first 
breath of divine love which swept over her soul ; her breast 
heaved ; she sobbed aloud. 

The homily was concluded, and the deacon dismissed the 
catechumens. Pelagia returned home, and endeavored to 
calm her emotion. Her conscience told her plainly that, in 
future, she must live as a Christian, but she could not, 
without acute suffering, break with her past life. To demand 
baptism, was to pledge herself never again to appear on the 
stage. She will no longer be the idol of the people. She 
would never again see them hang enchanted on her every 
word. Could she long support a calm, unknown, monoto- 
nous life ? Is she not too young to impose upon herself so 
great a sacrifice? Would she not do better to wait until 
time would impart strength to her resolution? If she 
became a Christian, what would Nicepborus say upon his 
return from Constantinople ? No doubt he would bring a 
request from the emperor ; how could she refuse acquiescence 
to an expressed desire of the master of the world ? When 
she will have obtained at the court the success she hopes for 
— when her name will become celebrated — her conversion 
will produce a greater effect. She will have known all the 
sweets of glory, and she will have nothing to regret, It 
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was thus that Pelagia, shrinking from the narrow and 
thorny path which opened before her, sought to deceive her- 
self in reference to the broad path in which she loved to 
tread. She walked in her gardens, but their perfume was 
not agreeable to her. She gazed upon the marble statues 
which decorated them, but their beauty seemed impaired. 
She endeavored to read Plato, but his philosophy did not 
seem divine when compared with what she had just heard. 
Formerly, when any serious occupation fatigued her mind, 
she abandoned herself to capricious reveries ; now one idea 
pursues her. Everywhere and always she hears the grave 
voice of Nonnus repeating, in tones of reproach, “If you 
knew the gift of God l” 

Night came. Exhausted by the interior struggle, Pelagia 
sought in sleep the repose she needed. She had a dream 
which fixed her wavering mind, and broke the bonds which 
prevented her from taking her flight towards the regions 
whither God called her. 

She appeared to be transported to a frightful gulf, tra- 
versed on all sides by flames, which exhaled a fetid odor. 
More intense than earthly fires, they did not consume the 
body. She heard in every direction groans and cries. The 
lamentations of the miserable beings dwelling in this 
accursed place by degrees became more distinct. * 1 1 was 
proud of my beauty,” said one, “and I desired to please 
men rather than God, who is the infinite beauty ; and now 
I am a horror to myself in this miserable abode, where my 
eyes behold nothing but an eternal hideousness.” “I was 
proud of my genius,” said another, “and I sought the 
praises of men, instead of using for the glory of God the 
gifts I had received from Him. And now my mind is dark- 
ened, and I shall never dwell in the bosom of light, where 
all truth is manifest. I am condemned to remain in my 
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ignorance in the midst of eternal darkness.” This, then, 
will he my fate, said Pelagia, in terror. I have been proud 
like them; like them, I shall be humbled. I was unwill- 
ing to turn to Him who receives the penitent with mercy. 
I have preferred the glory derived from men to that which 
comes from God. Figures of devils, moving rapidly around, 
enclose her, and their shouts of derisive laughter augment 
her despair. She sought an egress, but she could find 
none. The flames lifted her up, let her fall, caught her up 
again, tossed her from side to side, as the waves of the sea, 
agitated by the tempest, toss the spars of a shipwrecked 
vessel. She could not endure such misery, and she called 
upon death to put an end to her sufferings. But the unfor- 
tunate beings, whose lamentations she had just heard, replied 
to her : “We have arrived at that death beyond which there 
is none other. Death is a separation. Here we are sepa- 
rated from the absolute truth, from the supreme good, from 
the infinite beauty. We can remove no farther from the 
source of happiness.” “Ah!” she exclaimed, “were it 
given me to return again to earth, how much more pure and 
humble my life would be ! I would refer all things to God, 
as to the centre of all perfection !” 

As she said these words, it seemed to her that Orpheus 
presented himself before her. He wore a tiara of the form 
used among the Medes and Persians as symbolical of sover- 
eignty ; his tunic was confined at the waist by a girdle, and 
covered by a pallium, which hung from the shoulders and 
fell to the feet. In his left hand, he held a lyre, the ends 
of which were bent in the form of a bow. He extended his 
right hand to Pelagia, lifted her above the flames, and 
placed her in a pure and luminous atmosphere. When she 
beheld again the azure skies, the green mountains, the 
flowery meadows, Pelagia cast herself at the feet of him who 
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had saved her. “ We have not yet reached the term of onr 
journey,” he said to her ; “we have hardly commenced it.” 
It appeared to her that she became lighter than the wreaths 
of smoke which are wafted by the winds into the immensity 
of space. She ascended without effort above the earth, 
above the clouds, above the starry vault of the firmament. 
A light, which continued to increase in brilliancy, illumined 
the serial regions through which she was borne. At last, 
she found herself as though immersed in an ocean of light. 
She inhaled the most delicious perfumes — she heard the 
most joyous canticles. “We are virgins who follow the 
Lamb wherever He goeth,” sang a shining group, clothed in 
white garments. “ We are martyrs, and we shed our blood 
in testimony of the truth,” sang another band, clothed in 
crimson. Near her angels repeated : ‘ ‘ Here is a soul which 
comes to enjoy eternal repose with Lazarus, who was once 
so poor and who is now so rich.” In the distance the 
Seraphim chanted their hymn of adoration : ‘ ‘ Holy, holy, 
holy is the Lord God of hosts !” Pelagia saw two young 
girls seated on a throne, wearing the crown of royalty, and 
holding a golden sceptre in their hands. “We were slaves 
upon earth,” they said, ‘ ‘ and now we are queens. He who 
humbles himself shall be exalted.” Pelagia at last under- 
stood the meaning of the word happiness. All that she saw 
was beautiful ; all that she heard was harmonious ; all she 
thought was true ; all that she wished was good. Again 
she cast herself at the feet of Orpheus. “0 thou! who 
hadst the power to withdraw me from the abyss of darkness, 
grant that I may forever dwell amidst the dazzling splen- 
dors in which thou hast placed me.” * ‘ It depends upon 
yourself never to leave the abode of eternal happiness.” 
“What must I do?” “Love me.” Pelagia regarded 
Orpheus with a tenderness inspired by gratitude. As she 
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gazed upon him, he seemed to be transfigured before her. 
His Persian tiara became a crown of thorns, his lyre a 
heavy, blood-stained cross, his pallium a purp e garment. 
There was a wound in his side, and his feet and hands were 
pierced. It was no longer Orpheus, but Jesus Christ — 
such as the faithful are accustomed to represent him. 
“Saviour of men! ,, exclaimed Pelagia. “Pearl of 
Antioch,” he replied, ‘ * will you not become a pearl of 
heaven ?” and, as he spoke, his crown became more radiant 
than the sun, his cross was as two beams of light. Kays of 
a soft and mellowed light streamed from the wounds of his 
hands and feet. Immovable from excess of happiness, 
Pelagia contemplated with ecstacy the brightness of his 
divine countenance. “ Ah 1” he said to her, “ if you knew 
the gift of God !” Having pronounced these words, he dis- 
appeared from her sight, borne upward upon the clouds of 
heaven. The vision vanished, and Pelagia awoke. 

But she was not the same person as before. Truth had 
taken possession of her soul. She had just received a sort 
of personal revelation of the Christian dogmas, a new ele- 
ment of moral life, which was superior to all others. Doubt 
and hesitation were no longer possible. The homily of 
Nonnus had disquieted her ; but her dream furnished her 
with conclusive evidence. She had seen the gift of God. 
She preserved an ineffaceable remembrance of the sweet 
vision. Hereafter she could love only her Saviour. She 
must be a Christian, and she felt the imperious necessity of 
becoming one immediately. Early in the morning, she 
called Andronicus, and requested him to discover the resi- 
dence of Nonnus. He soon returned, and told her that he 
inhabited a small cell near the church of Saint J ulian. She 
wrote the following letter: 
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• To the holy disciple of the Christ , from a sinner , a disci - . 
pie of the devil. 

“I have heard you 6peak of your God. You said that 
He had bowed down the heavens and descended upon earth, 
not for the just, but for sinners. He humbled himself fo 
far as to approach even publicans. He upon whom tli » 
cherubim dare not look, has conversed with sinners. And 
you, venerable Lord, who are so holy, although you 
have not seen with the eyes of the body our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who manifested himself, at the well of Jacob, to the 
sinful Samaritan woman, you are, nevertheless, his true dis- 
ciple, and you, like him, have mercy on sinners. Be then 
to me a true disciple of Christ. Do not reject me when I 
desire to go to the Saviour. May I, by your aid, merit at 
last to behold his divine face !” 

Andronicus carried this letter to Nonnus. The holy 
bishop replied to Pelagia immediately : 

“ Whoever you may be, God knows you. He sees the 
depths of your soul, your desires of conversion, and the 
means you take to attain it. However, I tell you not to 
tempt my humility. Praise me not, for, although I am a 
servant of God, I am a sinner. If you be animated by a 
firm desire to give yourself to God, to obtain the faith, and 
to practise virtue, if it be this desire which impels you to 
seek an interview with me, come and meet me, in the pre- 
sence of the other bishops who dwell near the church of 
Saint Julian. You shall never see me alone.” 

Pelagia read this letter over and over again, and wept 
with joy. She was not then despised. She could go to 
Nonnus, as the Samaritan woman to the Saviour. She has- 
tened to the basilica of Saint Julian, but she dared not 
cross the threshold. She begged Andronicus to announce 
22 
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to Nonnas that she awaited his 'orders at the door of the 
church. Nonnas immediately sent for the bishops who were 
near, and notified Pelagia that she could enter. 

Trembling with emotion, and supported by Dione, the 
Pearl of Antioch approached the bishops. She prostrated 
herself upon the ground at the feet of Bishop Nonnas, and 
exclaimed: 44 I implore you, my venerable Lord, to imitate 
your Master, Jesus Christ; bo merciful, have pity on my 
misery, and make me a Christian. I know that I am an 
ocean of sin, an abyss of iniquity, but I know the gift of 
God. I wish to be a Christian, and to be baptized. Pour 
over me the waters which flow for eternal life.” 

Bishop Nonnus, blessing God in his heart, directed 
Pelagia to arise, but she remained prostrate at his feet. 
44 I will not reply to you,” he said, “ as long as you con- 
tinue on the ground.” She at once stood up. Nonnus 
said : 4 4 The canons of the Church forbid the administration 
of baptism to those connected with the stage, unless they 
be presented at the sacred font by sponsors, who become 
their security, and promise for them that they will never use 
their talent and beauty to seduce weak souls and entice them 
to evil.” 

On hearing these words, Pelagia could not control her 
sobs. She again prostrated herself upon the pavement of 
the temple ; she embraced the feet of Nonnus, and watered 
- them with her tears, exclaiming : 4 * You must render to 
God an account of my soul, and you will be responsible for 
the iniquities of my past life, if you defer purifying mo 
from my sins. You will have no part with the saints in the 
inheritance of the Lord if you do not at once wash me from 
all the eviT I have committed till this day. You will deny 
God and adore idols if you do not now regenerate me in the 
waters of baptism, if you do not make me a spouse of Jesus 
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Christ, and consecrate me to God. Did the Saviour demand 
sponsors for the Samaritan woman when she begged him to 
give her of that water of which, having drank, she would 
thirst no more ?” 

The bishops and priests, who were present with Nonnus, 
were astonished to see so great a sinner expressing so ardent 
a desire to belong to Jesus Christ. “We have never seen,” 
they said, “ so great faith, nor have we known any one sigh 
for salvation as this tragedienne. Truly, God can convert 
stones into children of Abraham !” 

Nonnus was unwilling to make any decision without con- 
sulting the Bishop of Antioch. He called his deacon 
Jacob. “Go quickly,” he said to him, “and relate to 
Flavian the wonders operated by the grace of God. Beg 
him to select an experienced deaconess to aid Pelagia ; do 
not return without her.” When Flavian understood that 
the Pearl of Antioch demanded baptism, he raised his hands 
to Heaven and thanked the Divine Shepherd for having 
brought into the fold a sheep which seemed forever lost. 
“ Say to the venerable Nonnus : It is just that God should 
choose you as the instrument to accomplish such works. 
You are my mouth and my arm. All that you do will be 
well done. If you think it proper baptize, to-day, the 
precious pearl which we have at last found, and for which 
we should give all that we possess.” Flavian sent for the 
deaconess Romana, whose piety, meekness, and experience 
eminently fitted her to be the spiritual guide of Pelagia. 
“ Rejoice with us, Romana,” he said to her, “ the Pearl of 
Antioch has broken the bonds by which Satan held her 
captive. She renounces the vanities of the world to love 
God with her whole heart and above all things. She begs 
for baptism, and I have chosen you to be her sponsor.” 

“How good is God I” exclaimed Romana. 
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When the deacon Jacob, accompanied by Romana, 
returned to the church, he found Pelagia still prostrate at 
the feet of Nonnus. 

“ Arise, my daughter,” said the bishop, gently. “ Your 
desire is granted. The venerable Flavian permits us to 
administer to you the sacrament of baptism. He sends a 
servant of God to accompany you to the sacred font.” 

Pelagia arose. Romana approached, gave her the kiss 
of peace, and remained by her side. 

•‘My daughter,” said Nonnus, ‘‘we are about to pro- 
nounce the words of exorcism ; but, first, confess your 
sins.” 

“ When I examine my heart,” said Pelagia, “ I can dis- 
cover no good work I ever performed. I see only my sins, 
which are as numerous as the sands of the sea. May the 
waters of baptism efface all these stains ! I have confidence 
in your God. He will look upon me with a paternal eye, 
and will deliver me from the weight of my iniquities.” 

“ What is your name ?” 

‘ ‘ I have only a confused remembrance of my parents. I 
was sold as a slave when very young. My master called me 
Pelagia, but the inhabitants of Antioch named me the 
Pearl, when, in my pride, I appeared in rich attire. Alas ! 
my sins obtained the ornaments for me, and the devil 
delighted to adorn me, because he made use of me to destroy 
souls.” 

“ Then your real name is Pelagia?” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

The holy bishop exorcised the sinner, baptized her, 
marked her with the sign of salvation, and gave her, under 
the eucharistic veils, the body of the Saviour. All the 
sacraments, which she was capable of receiving, were 
administered to her on this happy day of her conversion. 
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Divine grace flowed in copious streams upon her soul. She 
was truly a new creature. There only remained in her 
mind a vague remembrance of her past life. She was too 
inebriated with the happiness of the present to think of 
aught else. The years she had lived deprived of the love 
of God did not exist for her. She commenced to live only 
when she began to love Him with her whole heart. After 
having drunk of the chalice of salvation, and invoked the 
name of the Lord, to thank Him for all His benefits, she 
was conducted by Romana, her spiritual mother, to the 
house set apart for the catechumens. 

Nonnus had never better merited the surname of blessed 
which had been given him by the faithful. He had just 
seen what great things the Omnipotent God accomplishes in 
a soul. 

“ Brother,” he said to the deacon Jacob, “ do you not 
think that the angels rejoice to-day ?” 

“ They, no doubt, have joy in heaven over the conversion 
of the sinner.” 

“ Should not we also rejoice ?” 

“ We cannot do better than to imitate the angels.” 

“ Contrary to our custom, we will have our food cooked 
to-day in oil ; we will even drink a little wine with spiritual 
joy ; we will make merry over the happiness of this child. 
She was lost, and, behold ! she is found; she was dead, and, 
lo I she has come to life.” 

Whilst they were making this a festival day, by relaxing 
a little of their usual austerity at table, they heard outside 
the door groans, as of a man who was being maltreated. 
The deacon rose to open the door, but Nonnus said to him : 
“Let the devil give utterance to his grievances.” A 
mournful voico was heard : 4 * Woe is me ! I suffer, because 
of this infirm, old man. Why were you not contented with 
02 * 
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snatching from my grasp thirty thousand Saracens whom 
you baptized and consecrated to your God? You also 
deprived me of Heliopolis, where formerly I was adored, 
and where now no one obeys me. To complete my degra- 
dation, you loose the bonds of her in whom I had placed the 
greatest hope, whom I was about to use to stir up discord in 
the palace of Arcadius, and to kindle an implacable war 
between the East and the West. Cursed be the day, 
miserable old man, in which you were born ! You have 
crushed all my hopes !” 

Nonnus arose, made the sign of the cross on his forehead, 
lips and heart ; then turning, with his free to the door, he 
said : “In the name of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, I order 
you, spirit of darkness, to fly and to trouble no longer the 
joy of this day.” The noise as of hurried steps was heard, 
then all was silent. 

But the devil could not relinquish the Pearl of Antioch 
without making a last effort. During the night she had a 
dream very different from that which had decided her con- 
version. Nicephorus appeared to her, his eye beaming with 
the light of inspiration. He lifted her in his arms, and she 
had no power to resist him. Together they ascended an 
enchanted vessel) which was borne swiftly over the waters 
without the aid either of oars or sails. Beautiful young 
girls played upon lyres and sang odes in honor of the pearl 
of Byzantium. They afterwards entered a palace whose 
walls were ornamented with plates of gold. The emperor 
removed his diadem, crowned Pelagia, and placed her by 
his side upon the throne. The people applauded, and thou- 
sands of voices exclaimed : * ‘ Long live the Pearl !” Then 
she seemed to be upon the stage lamenting the death of 
Orpheus. In her grief, she tore her tunic, her hair fell 
over her bare shoulders. The peoplo cried out; “ Aphro- 
dite I ^Aphrodite I” 
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Pelagia awoke suddenly. The vision filled her with hor- 
ror, and she implored God to deliver her from these painful 
dreams. Hearing her plaintive prayer, Romana hastened 
to console her. “ Fear nothing, my daughter,” she said to 
her, “ do not be disturbed ; these are the last efforts of the 
r evil. You have tasted the sweetness of the love of God, 
and nothing will have power to turn your affections to crea- 
tures. When, without your concurrence, a dream, a pass- 
ing thought, represents to your imagination the world you 
have renounced, make the sign of the cross, and say to the 
devil: “ The God who delivered me from your power, and 
who has become the spouse of my soul, will not permit you 
to do me harm.” 

Three days after her baptism, Pelagia sent for Androni- 
cus, and directed him to prepare an exact inventory of all 
her possessions, of whatever kind they might be. The 
faithful servant made an estimate of the probable value of 
her works of art in gold, silver, and bronze, of her jewels, 
her pearls, her precious stones, and her rich garments. 
Having received the account, Pelagia went, with Romana, 
and presented the inventory to Nonnus. 

“My venerable lord,” sho said to him, “here are the 
treasures with which the devil enriched me ; these fed my 
vanity and made me love the worldly life I led. I transfer 
them to you to dispose of as you think proper. As for 
myself, I desire no other wealth than that which has been 
given me by my Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Nonnus sent for the treasurer of the Church of Antioch, 
and confided to him the donation made by Pelagia, saying: 

1 ‘ I adjure you, by the indivisible Trinity, to use no por- 
tion of this either for the church or the bishopric. Let the 
whole be employed for the relief of the sick, of widows and 
orphans, that the riehes of the sinner may be converted into 
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treasures of justice, and that what served to procure 
pleasures for her, may now relieve the sorrows of those who 
suffer.” 

The treasurer pledged himself to appropriate the money 
as Nonnus commanded. The holy bishop added: 

* * If you violate this oath, if, of yourself or by the instru- 
mentality of another, you withdraw any portion of this, may 
you be anathema; may you have part with those who 
demanded the death of the Saviour.” 

That same day Pelagia assembled her slaves. 

“Hitherto,” she said to them, “ I have been your mis- 
tress ; to-day, I am your servant in Jesus Christ. If I 
have ill-treated you, if I have spoken harshly to you, if I 
have given you an example of pride and sensuality, pardon 
me now, that I may obtain pardon from God.” 

The slaves wept. “You have always been kind to us,” 
they said, “ and we would be ungrateful were we to com- 
plain. We should ask pardon of you for not having served 
you better.” 

Andronicus, choked by emotion, could not utter a word, 
but from the depths of his heart his prayer of thanksgiving 
ascended to heaven : “Now, 0 Lord, let Thy servant 
depart in peace.” 

“ From this moment,” continued Pelagia, “ you are free. 
God, in His infinite mercy, has liberated me from the yoke 
of sin ; it is just that I should liberate you from the yoke of 
slavery.” 

She distributed among them money and crowns of gold 
with which to pay for their formal emancipation. Those 
who were not Christians, won by the beautiful example of 
the Pearl of Antioch, begged Nonnus and Romana to 
instruct them and prepare them for baptism. It was deter- 
mined that Pelagia’s villa should be, as soon as possible, 
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converted into a hospital, and that Dione should remain to 
serve the suffering members of Jesus Christ. 

Pelagia gave the kiss of peace, which was to be also a 
parting kiss, to her slaves, who were more grieved at being 
separated from her than pleased with obtaining their free- 
dom. She kept with her only Andronicus. 

“ My brother — I may call you thus since you are free, 
and I am a Christian — I have a last service to require at 
your hands. To-morrow, before sunrise, I will leave 
Antioch never more to return to it. Nonnus permits me to 
conceal myself, for the remainder of my life, in a profound 
solitude. I shall never be able to expiate fully the burning 
thirst for glory which consumed me. I appeared too much 
before the world ; I must, in future, be known to God alone. 
I wish you to accompany me as far as Laodicea. There we 
will part, and you must not inquire whither I go, nor in 
what desert I bury myself. Will you promise me to return 
here as soon as we have bid adieu at Laodicea ?” 

* * Can you doubt my obedience now, when I executed 
your orders so faithfully whilst you were not a Christian ? 
What preparations do you wish to be made for the journey ?” 
“Provide only such a quantity of provisions as a horse 
may carry. This will more than suffice until we reach 
Laodicea. Providence will provide for the remainder of my 
journey. Purchase for me coarse clothes like your own. 
Poverty attracts no attention ; it can go where it likes with r 
out impediment.” 

The next morning, an hour before sunrise, the Pearl of 
Antioch, wrapped in a woollen cloak, with sandals on her 
feet, having previously cut her long and beautiful hair, 
departed from the city where her name was hailed with 
transports of joy, and retired to the desert. A few patients 
were carried to her villa, from which the signs of paganism 
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were promptly removed, and replaced by Christian emblems. 
It was impossible to conceal, for any length of time, the 
conversion and departure of Pelagia. The faithful, who 
were the first informed of it, blessed God with their whole 
heart. The pagans could not comprehend it, and expressed 
their dissatisfaction. 

* 1 Have you heard the important news ?” asked Clinias of 
his friends, who had met at the house of Agathocles the 
very day on which Nicephorus returned. 

1 1 Perhaps Ga'inas has beheaded Eutropius, and has 
ordered his head to be paraded on the point of a lance 
through the streets of Constantinople?” 

“ I only concern myself about local affairs.” 

“ A descendant of the Seleucidoe has been proclaimed 
King of Syria ?” 

“My news is not political.” 

“ The Count of the East has been recalled ?” 

“It does not regard offices.” 

“Libanius will pronounce a eulogy upon rope-dancers?” 
* 1 It is a much more serious event.” 

“ Will it create an excitement?” 

“ Intense, as soon as it is known.” 

“ Tell us what it is; we have conjectured sufficiently.” 

“ Orpheus has lost his Eurydice.” 

“ What can you mean?” 

“ Antioch has lost its Pearl.” 

“What?” 

“ The beautiful Pelagia has become a Christian ; she has 
abandoned the theatre and renounced its pomps and works. 
She has distributed her wealth among the poor, and has fled 
from Antioch.” 

“ Where has she gone?” 

“No one knows.” 
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“ I am sorry for poor Nicephorus, but, in reality, I do not 
regret it,” said Agathocles. 

“ Who will replace her?” 

“No one, I hope, and then we shall be delivered from 
tragedy. We have had two, and those are enough. 
Nicephorus was able to write one every other month.” 

The whole city of Antioch was exasperated on learning, 
at the same time, the departure of Pelagia and the removal 
of Chrysostom. The people proposed breaking to pieces the 
statues of the emperor and empress. The indignation was 
general. On one side, crowds of pagans collected at the 
palace of the bishop, shouting “Restore to us our Pearl!” 
On the other hand, the Christians besieged the palace of 
Asterius, exclaiming * ‘ Restore to us Golden-mouth !” But 
the popular tumult expended itself in useless clamor. The 
Count of the East and the chief of the police had taken 
suitable precautions. In every public square was posted a 
battalion of Goths armed with long lances and heavy 
swords. The contest would have been too unequal, and the 
people prudently avoided whatever might provoke it. As 
soon as the Christians heard that Chrysostom had been 
appointed Bishop of Constantinople, they became calm. 
The pagans soon followed their example. Quiet was 
restored, and, after a few days, no one spoke either of the 
Pearl of Antioch or of Golden-mouth. 

Nicephorus alone could not be comforted. A ray of hope 
lighted his soul when Andronicus, upon his return from 
Laodicea, handed him a letter from Pelagia. In this letter, 
she explained her reasons for flight. She related the differ- 
ent circumstances which had preceded her conversion, the 
words of Nonnus, the vision which had so deeply impressed 
her. “I saw the truth, dear Nicephorus, as clearly as you 
see the light of the sun. I felt that Christianity was a 
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divine doctrine, taught to man for his happiness. The love 
of God revealed itself to me in all its intensity. Like Saint 
Paul, when struck down upon the road to Damascus, I had 
no power to resist the voice which called me. I gave myself 
up to it without reserve. After my past life, I could not be 
a Christian by halves. But the more we give to God the 
more we receive. How happy I am since baptism has puri- 
fied me ! How I long to impart the same happiness to you ! 
Before my conversion, I thought I loved you. You were 
kind to me, even when I was a slave. I would have done 
anything to prove my gratitude. * I admired your genius, 
your noble heart, your exalted character. I felt unworthy 
of you. I desired to show my love by devoting myself to 
your glory without clouding your life by union with me, who 
had been a slave. 0, my dear Nicephoros! it is since I 
have been a Christian that I truly love you. I think not 
now of your genius, your penetrating voice, your piercing 
eye, the charm of your smile ; I think only of that which is 
immortal in you, which is truly yourself — your soul. I 
desire ardently that your soul may be happy, not only dur- 
ing this perishable life, but in a better life throughout eter- 
nity. Now that I know the secret of happiness, I see what 
is necessary for the happiness of your soul — to know the 
true God, to love the true God. My dear Nicephoros, have 
you ever thought of loving God ? This is the source of 
happiness. To love the infinitely beautiful, to love the 
infinitely good ! In the desert, where I shall pass my life, 
I will every day beg of God to inflame your heart with His 
love. For you my prayers shall ascend to heaven, my tears 
shall flow, my knees shall bend, and for you my body shall 
be extenuated by fasts. My departure will afflict you ; ask 
of the Christians the balm which heals the wounds of the 
soul. Seek not to discover where I am. As long as I live, 
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I shall be concealed from all eyes. I wish to bury myself 
in silenoo and forgetfulness, as in a tomb ; do not attempt to 
find me." 

Pelagia’s letter, instead of soothing the sorrow of Nicepho- 
rus, made it the more poignant. “ She loved him, and yet 
fled from him ! But ought he to lose her without a struggle ? 
How willingly would he become a Christian if she would 
return his love! Olympia and Theodora are exemplary 
Christians, but did they conceal themselves in a desert? 
Did they not embrace a life in the bosom of their family ? 
If Christianity separated him forever from Pelagia, how 
could he accept so cruel a religion ? How can I love the 
God of Pelagia if we cannot love Him together ? Let her 
cither consent to live with me under the same roof, or per- 
mit me to live with her in the desert." 

He closely interrogated Andronicus, but the faithful ser- 
vant, according to his promise, had returned directly to 
Antioch as soon as Pelagia, after their arrival at Laodicea, 
had thanked him for his devotion. He knew not in what 
direction she had gone. “It is probable," he said, “that 
6he has retired into one of the numerous monasteries of 
Egypt or Mount Sinai.” 

Nicephorus could not come to any determination. He 
was not willing to renounce Pelagia, and he could not dis- 
cover her place of concealment. He thought of writing to 
* Eutropius and informing him of the sudden disappearance 
of the Pearl of Antioch. This man, possessed of so much 
power and such means of information, will certainly find out 
her retreat. But how would he act ? Would he not force 
her to appear again upon the stage ? Perhaps she would be 
exposed to a cruel persecution. 

In his anxiety, Nicephorus consulted the Count of the 
East. “I advise you," said Asterius, “to have as little 
23 
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intercourse as possible with Eutropius. He needs not your 
letter to make him seek Pelagia. You ought to desire his 
search to be unsuccessful. I would offer to send scouts in 
the environs of Laodicea, but I do not like to meddle in the 
affairs of the Christians. If Golden-mouth were here, you 
might succeed in interesting him in your behalf. He never 
went to extremes. Not far from here, in the vicinity of 
Mcroc, there is an extraordinary man who lives on the top 
of a pillar. His name is Simon, and he has been surnamed 
Stylites. People come from a distance of thirty leagues 
around to consult him ; perhaps Pelagia has gone in that 
direction. Go thither, join the crowd which surrounds the 
pillar of Simon, and you may perhaps learn what you wish 
to know. 



CHAPTER X 

THE THAUMATURGUS AND THE MAGICIAN. 

ICEPHORUS determined to leave Antioch and 
go in search of Pelagia. He could no long- 
er remain in a city where all whom he met 
amused themselves by repeating the joke of 
Clinias: “Orpheus has lost his Eurydice.” Those who 
were jealous of his talent now took their revenge for his 
success. A miserable poet attracted the crowd by making* 
the flight of Pelagia the subject of a pantomime. He had 
so misrepresented this event, and parodied a large number 
of the verses of Nicephoros in so ridiculous a manner, that 
the crowd were convulsed with laughter. Nicephoros com- 
prehended the nothingness of human glory when he saw 
himself scoffed at on the very stage where, a month pre- 
vious, he had enjoyed a flattering triumph. Antioch became 
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insupportable to him. But whither should he go ? Where 
could he hope to meet Pelagia ? He decided to follow the 
advice of Asterius, and to visit Simon Stylites on the column 
which was both his place of abode and the pulpit whence he 
instructed the people. He therefore ascended the Orontes, 
bade adieu to the beautiful grove of Daphne, where he had 
so often been to seek inspiration, and then took the road to 
Meroe. 

About a mile from the grove of Daphne, he met a young 
woman, plainly dressed, who held by the hand a boy of 
about twelve years of age ; in the other hand she carried a 
basket. He addressed her in order to make some inquiry as 
to the road he should take ; to his astonishment, he recog- 
nized, under this simple and modest exterior, a lady who, a 
few years before, was noted for her beauty and her luxurious 
style of living. 

“If I may judge by your appearance, Madam,” he said, 
“ you are a Christian.” 

“ I have that honor.” 

“ You must know whatever is interesting to Christians. 
Can you point out to me the road which will lead me to 
Simon ?” 

“ What! you are going to see the blessed Stylites! You 
are then a Christian like ourselves ?” 

“Not yet ; but I may become one.” 

“ I am now on my way with my son to visit Stylites, but 
I must first see some hermits who dwell on the side of the 
mountain whose summit you perceive on the right. Ascend 
a short distance with me, and I can thence easily show you 
the road.” 

They walked on together. After a few moments, Niccpho- 
rus asked : 

“Are there many hermits in the vicinity of Antioch?” 
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41 Our mountains do not possess as many great servants 
of God as the rocky valleys of Sinai, the grottos of Bethle- 
hem and the Holy City, the deserts of Nitria and Scete in 
the Thebaid, and the desert of Tabenna near the Nile. We 
have, however, many anchorets of eminent sanctity, who 
are wholly detached from earthly things, and who teach the 
faithful to value eternity more than time. ,, 

“Why do they not live in the cities of their birth? 
What obligation have they to retire to the desert ?” 

“ They are led by the desire of attaining perfection.” 

* * How can they become more perfect by dwelling in a 
cave than by living in a house like other men ?” 

“ I am but a simple woman. Interrogate Simon ; he will 
answer you. Do you know the Gospel?” 

** I have read it.” 

“ Do you remember the words of our Lord : 4 Be yo per- 
fect as your Father in heaven is perfect.’ ” 

“Yes, and it is a beautiful saying. Plato had already 
taught that the moral perfection of man consisted in 
resembling God.” 

“ Do you recall those other words: 4 If you wish to be 
perfect, go sell all you have, give it to the poor, and fol- 
low me.* ” 

“ It seems to me that many Christians, far from dispos- 
sessing themselves of their riches, omit no means of increas- 
ing them.” 

“ The Saviour did not make poverty a command, but only 
a counsel. He did not order all his disciples to sell all they 
had. That was said to those who wished to be perfect and 
to resemble him more closely. To be good, it suffices to 
observe the commandments. To be perfect, requires of us 
to become poor like Jesus Christ, to be chaste and obedient 
like Jesus Christ.” 
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41 Cannot the rich, in the married state, who are indepen- 
dent in their actions, be perfect ?” 

“No, because they do not sufficiently resemble Jesus 
Christ, and they have not entered into the way of perfection. 
They may, however, become very good, and, in the eyes of 
God, better than those who, having embraced a more perfect 
life, do not practise the virtues suitable to the state.” 
Nicephorus was thinking of Pelagia. She, no doubt, 
wished to be perfect. The remembrance of her past life 
still torments her, and she has taken her flight to the 
loftiest summit of Christian piety. But, may this not be a 
momentary excitement ? Oh ! if she were only contented 
with being good ! What an humble, pure and charitable 
life they might lead together! But why should not the 
Christian aspire to perfection, as the poet to the ideal? To 
mount higher and higher to the unclouded and spotless 
beauty — is not this the most noble instinct of the heart of 
man ? 

4 4 Are the hermits who dwell in these mountains visited 
by the ladies of Antioch ?” asked Nicephorus. 

44 They never permit a woman to cross the threshold of 
their cells. Should any one of them violate this self- 
imposed rule, he would be severely reprehended by the 
Bishop of Antioch. A second fault of the kind would sub- 
ject him to exclusion from the number of the anchorets.” 
44 Bid you not tell me that you were on your way to visit 
some of these austere recluses ?” 

44 Among them are three old men whom I can never 
repay for the benefits they have conferred upon me. One 
induced me to abandon a frivolous, worldly life, and to 
embrace a life of piety ; to the prayers of another, I owe 
the happiness of being a mother and the preservation of my 
Theodoret, the dear child who now fcoeompanies toe. The 
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third restored me from a dangerous illness. I knew not 
how to testify my gratitude. They permit me to take to 
them, every week, the bread they need to support life. I 
never enter their cells, even when Theodor et is with me. 
They meet me without. I offer them the bread I have pre- 
pared for them ; they say a few pious words, and they bless 
my son. If I may rely upon their predictions, this dear 
child will be a bishop, and will edify the Church by his 
virtues and his writings.” 

“ What are the names of these three old men ?” 

“ The first is the blessed Peter of Galatia. During the 
early years of my marriage, I neglected all practices of 
piety. My happiness was centered in rich and magnificent 
attire. I had recourse to art to heighten a useless beauty, 
which attracted the admiration of men. In His mercy, God 
sent me an affliction, which was the cause of a great good. 
I suffered severely with my eyes, and the remedies ordered 
by physicians afforded me no relief. I was advised to apply 
to Peter of Galatia, who, by his prayers, had cured, of a 
similar disease, the wife of Pergamus, the Governor of the 
East. I visited the holy hermit, clothed in silk, painted 
and decked with a golden necklace and costly ear-rings. 
When Peter of Galatia, coming out of his cell to meet me, 
saw this evidence of my vanity, he said to me: ‘My 

daughter, an excellent artist painted a portrait according to 
the rules of art, and exhibited it. One of his apprentices, 
who was ignorant of the art of painting, did not consider 
the portrait well done. He lengthened the eye-brows and 
the eye-lashes, he whitened the face, and colored the cheeks 
more deeply. When the artist discovered that an ignorant 
apprentice had spoiled a portrait painted so skilfully, he 
became very angry and dismissed him from his service. Do 
you not think he was right V ‘ Yes, eyen had he punished 
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him more severely/ I replied. 4 My daughter/ he resumed, 
‘ with how much more reason should the Creator of all things, 
that admirable artist who fashioned us, be offended when 
you accuse his incomparable wisdom of ignorance, when 
you claim to be more skilful than he V * I have never been 
so rash/ I replied. 4 Unless you considered it necessary 
you would not paint your face. In doing so, you manifest 
small esteem for the skill of Him who gave you being and 
life. You are the living image of God. Be careful in 
future to make no change in this portrait. Do not strive to 
obtain what His infinite wisdom has withheld. Do not 
attempt to acquire, contrary to His design, a false beauty, 
which renders even the purest woman culpable, because it 
is intended to ensnare those who see her/ These words 
aroused me to a sense of my unworthy attachment to frivo- 
lous dress. I bitterly deplored my vanity. ‘Servant of 
God/ I said, 4 you have healed the blindness of my soul; 
obtain, in like manner, by your prayers, the cure of my 
corporal blindness/ 4 You should not apply to me/ he 
said, ‘but to God. If your faith is sincere, firm, and full 
of confidence, renounce material remedies, and accept this 
remedy in the name of the Lord/ Saying these words, he 
made the sign of the cross upon my eyes, and I was cured 
instantaneously. 

“During the first three years of my marriage, our home 
was childless. My husband, who ardently desired a son, 
had recourse to the venerable Macedonius, and begged him 
to obtain this happiness for us by his prayers. The son of 
a Syrian peasant and totally ignorant of human learning, 
Macedonius was favored by the highest supernatural lights, 
which he owed to his long hours of meditation and his many 
austerities. He lived for more than forty years in a cave 
without other food thau crushed barley and bread steeped 
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in water. Only a year ago would he consent to eat bread, 
and it is my privilege to furnish him with it. One day he 
met a huntsman, who asked him what he did alone on the 
mountain. Macedonius replied : * You pursue animals, and 
I seek my God ; the chase in which I am engaged will never 
cause weariness.’ When my husband applied to him, hop- 
ing to obtain, through his intercession, the blessing of hav- 
ing a son, he desired to see me. I hastened to his cell. He 
came out to me, and assured me that I would become a 
mother if I would pledge myself to consecrate my son to 
the service of God and the Church. It cost me nothing to 
make this promise. I no longer wore jewels nor rich attire ; 
I strove to appear beautiful in the eyes of God and not of 
men. My hopes were realized. I gave birth to this dear 
child, who is in his tenth year. I consecrated him to God, 
and he is now my constant companion in my pilgrimages to 
the mountain. Shortly after his birth, I fell dangerously 
ill, and I have no ‘doubt I should have died but for the 
blessed water sent me by the great servant of God, 
Aphraarte. This hermit is of a noble Persian family. He 
was educated for a magian, and, in the exercise of this 
office, he would have maintained idolatry and combatted the 
true religion. But, through a Christian slave, he learned 
the truth, and embraced it with his whole heart. He left 
his family and country, where he would have been persecu- 
ted for the faith, and retired, at first, to a grotto near 
Edessa; he afterwards established himself near Antioch. 
He is venerated by all who know him. Authemius, who 
had been ambassador to Persia, sent him one day a cloak 
woven in that country, and requested him to wear it in mem- 
ory of his native land. Aphraarte replied : ‘ The Saviour 
recommended his disciples not to have two cloaks. I would[ 
be ungrateful were I to cast aside the one whioh has ren* 
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dered me good service for sixteen years. Therefore, it is 
better for me to decline the one you send me.’ ” 

These narrations astonished Nicephorus. They were to 
him the revelation of a love of wisdom far superior to that 
of Pythagoras. What heroism was requisite to suppress, 
in a measure, the life of the body, in order to develop more 
fully the life of the soul ! Ancient philosophers invited man 
to know himself; Christianity had come to teach him to 
conquer himself. Even women were capable of this hero- 
ism. What was wanting to complete Pelagia’s happiness? 
She renounced all to commence upon earth this life of eter- 
nity! Nicephorus envied Theodoret. “Why was I not 
enlightened by the Gospel truth from my cradle like this 
child ? It will not be his fate to break with the belief, the 
traditions, the recollections which have formed the charm 
of the brightest years of life. If his heart opens to love, 
he will offer its affections to a young Christian, whose inno- 
cence will be afflicted by no remorse, and he will have no 
cause to fear that, in the fervor of her conversion, she will 
fly to the desert ” .... 

They had now reached the eminence from which the mother 
of Theodoret was to point out the way he was to follow to 
go to Simon. Nicephorus begged her to give him some 
information concerning this extraordinary man. 

“Simon,” she said, “was born in the mountains which 
lie to the north of Syria. His parents were Christians, and 
were the owners of large herds of cattle. As soon as Simon 
was of an age to assist them, they put in his hand the shep- 
herd’s crook, and confided to him the care of guarding the 
flocks in the fertile pasturages which extend along the fron- 
tiers of Cilicia. When he was thirteen years of age, it hap- 
pened one day that a deep snow prevented him from grazing 
his flocks as usual, and he entered a church which was near 
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his home. He heard read a portion of the Epistle of St. 
Paul and the instruction of our Lord on the Mount, contain- 
ing the beatitudes. The young shepherd had had no other 
teacher than his father, and his knowledge was necessarily 
very limited. He approached an old man and asked him, 
with simplicity : ‘ What is it that I hear read V 

“ ‘The reading to which you listen is food for the soul ; 
it teaches men to fear God/ said the old man. 

“ 1 What is it to fear God?* 

“ 1 My son, why do you question me in this manner V 

“ ‘ 1 ask you what I would ask God Himself. I am very 
ignorant, and I would like to know the thing of which you 
speak/ 

* ‘ * He who prays, who humbles himself, who loves neither 
riches, nor fine clothes, nor earthly possessions, who honors 
his father and mother and venerates the priests of God, he 
will inherit an eternal kingdom. On the contrary, he who 
loves riches and pleasures must expect, after death, that the 
darkness of hell will be his portion/ 

“Simon cast himself at the feet of the old man, and said 
to him : 

“ * You are my father and my mother; you will conduct 
me to the kingdom of heaven ; you will teach me how to 
save my soul; I wish to live in the same monastery as 
you do/ 

“ ‘My son/ said the prudent servant of God, ‘before 
entering a monastery, you should know that you will have 
much to suffer there ; you must obey, keep long vigils, and 
be badly clothed. You must therefore fortify your heart to 
make it a vessel precious in the eyes of God/ 

“Simon resumed the care of his flocks, but whilst his 
sheep browsed in the solitary valleys, he prostrated himself, 
wept, and implored Almighty God to grant him the grace to 
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live in a continual contemplation of his infinite grandeur. 
The other shepherds, observing his long prayer, spoke of 
him at first with contempt, but their language was quite 
different when they saw that Simon had received the gift of 
miracles. Having fasted for several days, and being very 
hungry, he went to the house of a fisherman in the neigh- 
borhood and asked his daughter Martha to sell him a fish. 
As she wished to .carry to the market at Cisan all the fish 
her father had caught the preceding night, she told Simon 
that there was no fish in the house. She even affirmed the 
lie with an oath, in order to convince Simon, who was unwil- 
ling to believe that there was no fish in the house of a fisher- 
man. After the young girl called God to witness the truth 
of her statement, Simon withdrew, and went to the market 
of Cisan, where many buyers and sellers had already col- 
lected. He had hardly arrived, when Martha came with 
her fish, but her condition was frightful. She ran hither 
and thither, as if irresistibly impelled by some unknown 
power, repeating, in piercing tones, the name of Simon. 
Her fish twined about her, and seemed to be devouring her. 
God thus punished her for her perjury. Her delirium ter- 
rified all who beheld it. Simon approached her, took her 
hand, and she became calm immediately. She related the 
false oath she had taken, and asked pardon publicly. 

“When his father died, Simon relinquished his portion 
of the patrimony to his brother, and went to a neighboring 
monastery, which was governed by Timotheus. He lay 
upon the ground before the door of the monastery, and 
passed a day and night without food. Timotheus, going 
out from the monastery, found him there, and said: 

“ 4 My son, who are you, and whence do you come? 
Have your parents afflicted you in any manner, or are you 
a servant flying from your master V 
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“Simon, weeping, replied: 

“ ' I ardently desire to be a servant of God, that I may 
save my soul. Receive me in this monastery, and I will 
obey all who dwell here/ 

“Timotheus took his hand, conducted him within the 
enclosure, and said to the religious : 

“ * My children, I bring you a brother. Teach him the 
observances directed by the rules/ 

‘ * Simon remained two years in that monastery. He applied 
himself assiduously to the study of the sacred Scriptures, 
and served his brethren with a humility which never abated. 
In order to advance more rapidly in the perfection of the 
religious life, Simon afterwards entered a monastery, situ- 
ated in Teledan, between Antioch and Berea, which was 
then governed by Heliodorus, and contained eighty reli- 
gious. He practised such extraordinary mortifications that 
Heliodorus could not long keep him. The young monks 
would have been exposed to the temptation of imitating his 
prodigious austerities, and, in consequence, disorders would 
have been introduced into the house. Simon could not 
regulate his life by the observance of ordinary rules ; God 
called him to walk in a way hitherto unattempted. He 
destined him to become the wonder of the world, to live in 
public day and night, almost without food or sleep. On 
leaving the monastery of Heliodorus, Simon retired to a 
neighboring desert. He raised four small walls by placing 
stones one above the other without cement. This narrow 
enclosure was his cell. During the three years that he 
remained there exposed to wind, rain, and sun, he practised 
frightful fasts. All who saw Simon in his desert, were 
amazed by his holiness, and related the wonders of his life. 
The whole neighborhood, and even persons from a distance, 
had recourse to him in all their difficulties. They carried to 
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him the infirm, the blind, the paralytic, that he might pray 
for them, and, in most cases, they were cured. But he was 
humiliated by seeing the crowd endeavoring to touch him or 
to carry off a shred of his garments, as thought secret 
power emanated from the coarse skins which formed his 
cloak. To rid himself of these marks of honor, which 
appeared to him so excessive, he constructed last year a 
column, or, rather, a tower, six cubits high, and not as 
wide as the length of his body. Since then this tower has 
been his cell and his pulpit. Day and night he can be seen 
upon this column, reciting psalms and meditating. Twice a 
day he instructs the people who collect around him. The 
men are admitted within an enclosure formed by a low wall 
of stones loosely thrown together ; this wall is a barrier 
beyond which women are never permitted to pass. But 
Simon's voice can be heard at a distance, so that all are 
enabled to derive advantage from his pious exhortations. 
The crowd, attracted to his column, increases daily. They 
come from Persia, Armenia, Ethiopia, Spain, Gaul, and 
even Britain. I have been told that Simon is so celebrated 
in Borne that mechanics place small statues of him upon his 
column at the entrance of their shops, as if to implore afar 
off his protection.” 

They had now reached the eminence. 

“ We are two miles from Antioch. The village of Merve 
is three miles from this spot. Follow the road which you 
see winding by that clump of cypress trees. When you 
reach the hill where it takes a turn to the right, you will 
perceive Merve before you. Pass through the village, and 
as you leave it you will see a stream. Keep along its 
winding banks, and it will lead you to the mountains of 
Mandra. There is the column of Simon. After leaving 
24 
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Merve you will, no doubt, meet many pilgrims from Lao- 
dicea going, life yourself, to Mandra.” 

Nicephorus thanked the pious Christian, whose pleasant 
conversation had cheered him in the commencement of his 
journey to the unknown. He took Theodoret in his arms, 
who said, as if seeking to return his caress : 

41 We will bring you bread also, when you become a 
monk.” 

Bidding them adieu, Nicephorus rapidly descended the 
path pointed out to him by the mother of Theodoret. As 
he walked on he recalled to mind all he had just heard, and 
he said to himself : 4 4 Oh ! if Pelagia should be among the 
pilgrims from Laodicea !” But he was disappointed. The 
pilgrims, whom he met, were hermits from Egypt. In the 
deserts of the Thebaid the monks had been told of the 
extraordinary manner of life led by Simon, and they knew 
not whether he acted through the inspiration of God or from 
a culpable vanity. The superiors of the monasteries of 
Nitria did not approbate this novel and astonishing kind of 
life, and a deputation, consisting of some of the religious, 
was sent to him. These were the pilgrims whom Niceph- 
orus met coming from Laodicea. He followed them, and 
soon arrived at the mountain of Mandra. He joined the 
monks from Egypt as they approached the column, in order 
to see and hear the thaumaturgus more advantageously. 
He heard the deputation from the deserts of Nitria say to 
Simon : 

44 In the names of the venerable Fathers who govern the 
monasteries of the Thebaid, we order you to descend from 
this column. If you despise the command, the monks of 
Egypt will not hold intercourse with you.” 

44 Your fathers are more holy than I am,” replied Simon, 
44 and it is my duty to be guided by their counsels.” 
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He prepared to descend from the column. 

44 Remain where you are, man of God,” said the deputies ; 
4 4 your humility and obedience are sufficient proof that you 
are led by the spirit of God. Were you actuated by pride, 
you would have received the command we gave in a different 
manner.” 

Suddenly, there was great agitation in the crowd who 
stood around the column, and the cry was repeated through- 
out the multitude : 

44 The robber Jonathas ! the robber Jonathas! ” 

An athletic man, with long beard, disheveled hair, and 
blood-stained garments, leaped over the wall of stones into 
the enclosure, and pushed his way through the dense mass 
of men to the very foot of the column. He was weeping 
bitterly. 

44 Who arc you, and whence do you come ?” asked Simon. 

44 1 am the robber Jonathas. My whole life has been 
passed in evil deeds. I come to do penance ; pray for me.” 

4 4 The kingdom of God has been promised to the repentant 
sinner, but you must firmly determine never again to com- 
mit the same crimes.” 

At that moment the officers of justice from Antioch, who 
were in search of Jonathas, came up. When they saw him 
close to the column, they feared that Simon might claim for 
him the right of sanctuary 

44 Give up this villain,” they said, 44 he is a public enemy. 
If you attempt to save him, you will excite a sedition. 
Antioch expects him to be thrown to the wild beasts, which 
now await him.” 

4 4 My children,” replied Simon, 44 1 did not bring him 
here. He has been led by One more powerful than you or 
I, One who looks with an eye of compassion upon a heart 
contrite for sin.” 
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“ Father,” said Jonathas, “ do you believe that God has 
pardoned me ?” 

“ If your tears are those of true repentance, God says to 
you now what he said to the thief upon the cross : * This day 
thou shalt be with Me in paradise/ ” 

“ What more can I ask ! I am unworthy of so great a 
happiness.” 

He removed his arms, with which he had been embracing 
the column, and extended himself upon the ground. The 
officers said to the Stylite : 

“You cannot prevent us from taking him into custody. 
He disturbs the peace of the whole city.” 

“ God has Himself taken him in charge,” replied Simon. 
The officers rushed upon Jonathas with chains to bind 
him hand and foot. They met no resistance .... 
he was dead. Whilst they were removing the corpse, Simon 
intoned the psalm: “ The mercies of the Lord I will sing 
forever.” The monks from Egypt joined in this hymn of 
thanksgiving. 

Absorbed in a kind of ecstasy of wonder, Nicephorus 
kept his eyes fixed upon the Stylite. He could not compre- 
hend how this attenuated body could remain standing. Life 
seemed to reside only in the head, which was of surpassing 
beauty. Simon had a frightful ulcer in his leg, and upon 
this the worms, which swarmed in the straw spread over 
the column, often crawled. Nicephorus saw one of these 
worms fall to the ground. Simon said to a young man, his 
disciple, who, later, was to write his life : 

“ Anthony, if you wish to please me, pick up the worm, 
which otherwise will be trampled under foot.” 

The young man obeyed. Simon took the worm gently, 
and replaced it upon the wound, saying : 

“ Eat, creature of God, what God has given you to eat.” 
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The worm fell a second time. As the young man was 
about to pick it up again, ho was anticipated by an Arab 
chief, who took the worm and placed it upon his eyes, by 
doing which he expressed, according to the custom of his 
country, great veneration. 

“ Who are you?” asked Simon. 

“I am Basilic, king of the Saracens. I came that I 
might examine the truth of the wonders related of you. I 
know now that fame will never publish all the marvels you 
operate.” 

“ Return to me that worm, instead of holding it as a pre- 
cious object. It will be better on my person ; it will remind 
me what will become of this body of dust when it will return 
to the earth from which it was taken.” 

The Arab chief, not daring to disobey the servant of 
God, opened his hand. 

“ It is no longer a worm,” ho exclaimed, joyfully, “it is 
a pearl.” 

“ Bless God,” said Simon. “ This pearl is given you in 
recompense of your faith. It will bo a source of benediction 
to you all the days of your life.” 

Nicephorus had succeeded in placing himself directly 
opposite Simon. Agitated by fear, and excited by hope, he 
interrogated the thaumaturgus. 

“ Servant of God, will you not console me in my sorrow ? ” 

“ What afflicts you should cause you joy.” 

Do you know why I grieve ?” 

“ A creature loves God more than she loves you, and you 
lament because she does the will of God instead of doing 
your will.” 

“You have then seen Pelagia!” exclaimed Nicephorus, 
astonished by the reply of Simon, who seemed to read hia 
heart. 

24 * 
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“ I have never seen her, nor will I ever see her, except 
in that blessed abode where all will be united, who on earth 
have chosen the better part:” 

I ‘ I cannot live without Pelagia.” 

I I Oh ! the madman ! who will not be separated from a 
creature, and who is astonished that Pelagia will not be 
separated from her Creator.” 

“ I would be a Christian, if we lived together.” 

“We can live together only in heaven. Have you made 
a compact with death, that you flatter yourself that you can 
live on earth with a creature ? ” 

“ Let me see Pelagia once more.” 

“ See her, not only once, but always.” 

“Can I?” 

“ Certainly.” 

* 1 What must I do ? ” 

“ I know but one certain way.” 

“ What'is it? ” 

“Enter a monastery, receive baptism, and do penance. 
After a few days, or a few years, it matters not which, you 
will leave it, conducted by death, and you will enter the 
kingdom of heaven. There you will be reunited to Pelagia 
never more to be separated from her.” 

* * I will not demand baptism until I have seen Pelagia.” 
Simon knelt, and bowed his head in prayer. He arose 
and said to Nicephorus : 

“ God has pity on your weakness ; you shall see Pelagia.” 
“ When and how?” 

“I know not.” 

“Where is she now ?” 

“ God has not revealed this to me. 

“Whither must I go ? ” 

“ Go to Egypt, Interrogate John the Prophet. If he 
pannot tell you where to find Pelagia, UQ one else can,” 
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“ Where shall I find John the Prophet ? ” 

“ In the desert of Scete, or of Tabenna. But the sun is 
declining ; it is the hour for instructing the people. Listen 
attentively to my parables. Simple as they are, they will 
teach you the one thing necessary .” 

Anthony and the other young disciples of the Stylite gave 
notice to the crowd, by clapping their hands, that the ser- 
mon was about to commence. They sang a psalm, and then 
Simon, conforming himself to the oriental taste, related dif- 
ferent allegories, amid the profound silence of the people. 

‘ ‘ A king, seated in a magnificent chariot, surrounded by 
numerous attendants, met on the road two old men in tat- 
tered garments and bending under the weight of years. A 
happy death was soon to crown a holy life. The king 
alighted from his chariot, saluted the old men with reverence, 
and prostrated himself before them. The courtiers said to 
each other that he debased the royal dignity by offering such 
unusual homage to these poor men. They begged the 
brother of the king to represent to him the impropriety of 
so far forgetting what was due to his position. The king 
made no reply to the remonstrances addressed to him, btft 
he wished to give a lesson to his brother, and make the 
courtiers enter into themselves. When, in that country, a 
man was condemned to death, it was customary for a herald 
to blow a trumpet before the door of his house, that the 
relatives of the unfortunate man might know the fate that 
awaited him. The king commanded a herald to sound a 
trumpet before his brother’s house, who, hearing this ter- 
rible signal, supposed that he was about to be executed. He 
hastened, weeping, to the king, who said to him : * You 

know that I love you, and yet the sound of my herald’s 
trumpet has terrified you. Can you then wonder that I 
tremble when I meet the heralds of my king, whom my sins 
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have offended ? The poor old men, whom I saluted yester- 
day, were a warning to me that, notwithstanding my royal 
power, I am condemned to suffering, old age, and death.’ 
Afterwards, the king sent for his. courtiers to meet him in an 
apartment of his palace, where four chests had been placed. 
One was covered with gold, one with silver, and the two 
others with coarse leather. * The commander-in-chief of my 
armies,’ said the king, < has sent me four chests taken from 
the enemy. Choose two of them. I destine the remaining 
two for the old men whom we met yesterday.’ The cour- 
tiers chose the chests covered with gold and silver. Then 
the king commanded those covered with leather to be opened. 
They were filled with gold coin and precious stones. He 
requested the courtiers to open those which they had chosen. 
They were filled with the remains of animals exhaling a 
fetid odor. ‘ Learn,’ said the king, 1 not to value solely 
that which strikes the senses, but appreciate also those trea- 
sures which are not perceptible to the eyes of the body. The 
ragged old men, whom I treated with jespect, are like these 
coffers, covered with leather, but filled with precious stones. 
Among those who live at my court clothed in sumptuous 
garments, how many resemble these deceptive coffers, whose 
interior is only rottenness ?’ 

“ A man had three friends, but they did not all receive 
from him tho same testimonies of affection. The first two 
were so dear to him that he would willingly have given his 
life for them. As to the third, he only occasionally ren- 
dered him some slight service. Now he was seized one day 
by soldiers and conducted before the king. 1 You owe me 
a thousand talents,’ said the king ; ‘ if you do not pay the 
debt within a week, you shall be put to death.’ Terrified 
by this threat, and having no money, he hastened to the 
dearest of his friends and related his trouble. f I have 
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often/ he said to him, ‘ exposed my life for yon ; do me the 
kindness to lend me now the sum I need/ • I have nothing 
at this moment that I can spare/ replied this friend. 1 1 am 
connected with some people who would overwhelm me with 
similar petitions if they knew that I lent you money. I 
advise you to fly. I will give you two old cloaks, which 
will serve to disguise you/ Grieved by this reply, the 
unfortunate man applied to the second friend. ‘ You know/ 
he said, 1 all that I have done for you ; help me now in my 
necessities/ ‘ I am overwhelmed by business at this time/ 
replied his friend, * and I need all my money. Follow the 
advice which has been given you. Fly as quickly as pos- 
sible. I will accompany you to the nearest village. I can- 
not go farther, because my affairs oblige me to remain here/ 
The king’s debtor, meeting with such ingratitude, was in 
despair, as he saw no means of escaping death. He dared 
not go to the friend who had received no mark of affection 
from him. ‘ The others have refused to aid me ; he will load 
me with abuse/ But as the time approached for him to 
appear before the king, he conquered his repugnance, and 
went to see this third friend. * I have rarely served you/ 
he said to him ; ‘ however, I come to implore your aid in the 
sad circumstances in which I am placed/ ‘ Be consoled/ 
replied his friend; *1 have always loved you, and it will 
make me happy to be useful to you. I will go to the king, 
and will intercede for you. At my solicitation, I know he 
will cancel the debt/ * You alone have acted as a friend, 
and in future I will love only you/ said the debtor. ‘ Now 
I regret all I did for my false friends/ 

“The man, whose history you have just heard, is each 
one of you, my beloved friends. The first friend is riches, 
for which you wear out your life, exposing yourselves to a 
thousand dangers, unmindful of .toil, labors, or sleepless 
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nights. When death seizes you, and presents you before 
the tribunal of the great King, what aid will you derive 
from your riches? They wrap you in a winding-sheet, 
enclose you in a coffin, in order to remove you from the face 
of the earth. The second friend is your family, your wife, 
children, relations, acquaintances, for whom you so readily 
neglect your soul. At the hour of your death, they will 
not pay the debt which your sins have contracted with the 
king of heaven. All they can do is to accompany you to 
the tomb. As soon as you are buried, they will return to 
their homes, will resume their usual habits of life, and they 
will forget him who dared not please God for fear of dis- 
pleasing them. The third friend, who often appears exact- 
ing, whom you avoid as importunate, is piety, faith, hope, 
charity, mercy, and the choir of virtues and good works. 
At the moment of our death, this good friend presents him- 
self to God to intercede for us, and God is moved by his 
prayers, and pardons us. . . 

The people never wearied of listening to the parables of 
Simon, and Nicephorus was equally captivated by them. 
Paganism had never presented such a spectacle as that now 
displayed before him. What were the conversations of 
Socrates with his chosen disciples compared with these les- 
sons of high morality given each day in the silence of the 
desert to an immense multitude? He comprehended, by 
degrees, more fully this fundamental doctrine of the Chris- 
tian life. One thing is necessary. Still he did not demand 
baptism. He had determined to embrace Christianity only 
after having seen Pelagia. He stopped but one day near 
the column of Simon. The following day, he was at Lao- 
dicea. After fruitless inquiries in this city and its environs, 
he embarked for Alexandria. He longed to see the monk 
called by Simon John the Prophet, who was to tell him 
where he should find Pelagia; 
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Alexandria still displayed with the same magnificence, 
between the sea and Lake Mareotis, its palaces and public 
buildings ; but everything seemed changed to Nicephorus. 
He recognized the house once occupied by Diodes, where 
he saw Pelagia for the first time ; but he was now a stranger 
there, unknown to its inmates. He revisited the places 
where he had passed so many pleasant hours with Theotime 
and Synesius ; they looked sad and deserted. The masters, 
whose lectures he had attended, were no longer at Alexan- 
dria. Olympiodorus had been invited to Rome ; Horapollo 
died at Athens. Hypatia still continued her lectures on 
astronomy and philosophy, but her disciples were few in 
number. The Christians could not forgive her obstinate 
attachment to paganism. Nicephorus did not altogether 
admire the daughter of Theon, but she was the only person 
in Alexandria who would be interested in his difficulties, or 
who could recall sweet recollections of the past. He did 
not hesitate to call upon her. His visit was so agreeable a 
surprise, that her reception of him was not marked with her 
usual coldness and indifference. Nicephorus was obliged to 
relate minutely his dramatic success, Theotime’s marriage, 
the embassy of Synesius, and the conversion of the Pearl 
of Antioch. 

1 ‘ I am not surprised that Pelagia became a Christian ; 
she had too much imagination. Philosophy had no hold 
upon her soul, which abandoned itself unreservedly to the 
fascination of poetry. She has been seduced by the attrac- 
tive exterior of Christianity. Perhaps she met in the new 
religion a tragedy in which she could personate a character.” 

“ However that may be, she will not play the part before 
the public, for she has retired to a desert, in order to prac- 
tise there, in its greatest rigor, the doctrine of detachment 
from the senses of which you sometimes speak so agreeably.” 
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“ But I do not approbate any excess.” 

* * Can we love God to excess ? ” 

“Love God! What philosopher ever spoke of loving 
God?” 

* * Is He not the supreme good, the perfect beauty ? ” 

“ We can fear the gods and respect them, but we cannot 
love them. We do not see them ; they are not like our- 
selves; they impart no pleasure to us.” 

“As your philosophy does not elevate itself to the love 
of God, you will never be a Christian, Hypatia.” 

* ‘ If you listen to your heart instead of your reason, you 
will soon be a Christian, Nicephorus.” 

“My reason and my heart conduct me to the same con- 
clusion. Yes, I will become a Christian as soon as I have 
seen Pelagia.” 

‘ * Do you know where she is ? ” 

“I have no idea, but I shall obtain information from a 
monk to whom God reveals the most hidden things, and who 
has been surnamed John the Prophet.” 

“Without leaving Alexandria, you may discover the 
abode of your Pearl.” 

* ‘ Who can tell it to me ?” 

“ A magician. Iamblichus and Porphyry have left dis- 
ciples skilled in the theurgic art.” 

“ Do you really believe in magic? ” 

“Could I be a pupil of Iamblichus without believing 
in it?” 

“ Have you practised it ? ” 

“Never. Its mysterious operations fill me with insur- 
mountable terror. But I have seen Pimander work such 
wonders, that I am forced to believe in evocations, philters, 
and enchantments.” 

“ How can your philosophy justify magic ? ” 
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“ The Neo-Platonists teach that there exists a large num- 
ber of intelligences, some superior, others inferior, to man. 
Man, who occupies in some manner the centre of the spir- 
itual world, is able to hold intercourse with the superior 
spirits, who are naturally beneficent, or with the inferior 
spirits, who are naturally malicious. By his prayers, he 
obtains assistance from the former ; by his adjurations, he 
can force the latter to obey him. "The art by which the 
superior spirits are brought to serve man, is called theurgy, 
the art of exacting service from inferior spirits, is called 
goety” 

“But what connection is there between good or evil spir- 
its and magic arts ?” 

“ Our philosophers also teach that there are numerous 
relations existing between the material and the spiritual 
world. Magicians make it a study to find out these rela- 
tions. They discovered that certain stones, plants, or ani- 
mals, either separately or acting in unison, exercised an 
irresistible influence over certain spirits, either good or evil, 
and forced them to produce certain effects. By this knowl- 
edge, they have acquired the power of evoking demons, of 
discovering the most hidden things, and of compounding 
draughts which inspire love or hatred.” 

“ The principles upon which your philosophy is founded 
are gratuitous suppositions. As to the pretended discov- 
eries of your magicians, they are monstrous lies.” 

“ Examine for yourself. Go in my name to see Piman- 
der, and request him to oblige the devils who serve him to 
tell you where Pelagia may be found. He lives near the 
City of the Dead , in a dilapidated house, half concealed by 
a colossal sphynx of rose granite.” 

“I will go to-morrow.” 

As soon as Nicephorus left her, Hypatia wrote to Piman- 

25 
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der the following letter, which she ordered a slave to deliver 
immediately : 

** You will receive to-morrow, venerable theurgist, a visit 
from one of my friends, who has no confidence in the power 
of your art ; I hope you will overcome his incredulity. A 
woman whom he loved, named Pelagia, formerly a slave of 
Diocles, has become a Christian, and has concealed herself 
iu a desert. He imagines that a monk called John the 
Prophet can tell him where she is. I have assured him that 
you are able to give him more certain information.” 

Nicephorus had no difficulty in finding the residence of 
Pimander. An image of Isis, encircled by hieroglyphics, 
sufficiently indicated the mysterious retreat where the 
magician worked his incantations. Clothed in a tunic, on 
which were embroidered the constellations of the zodiac, 
Pimander was seated between two mummies. He looked as 
old and withered as they did. Ho held in his hand a mask 
in the form of a dog’s head, such as was usually worn by 
the priests of Isis when they begged alms in the street. A 
large black cat lay at his feet. 

“The learned Hypatia,” said Nicephorus,” “informed 
me of your place of residence, and praised your learning. 
The cause of my desire to consult you” .... 

“ I do not wish to hear it from you. The gods alone 
know exactly what passes in the hearts of mortals. Enter 
the sanctuary where the spirits deign to hold intercourse 
with me.” 

Pimander conducted Nicephorus into a vast hall ; wherever 
his eye turned it rested on objects used in magical opera- 
tions. In one place, bundles of the lotus leaf ; in another, 
crystals of nitre; here crucibles capable of resisting the 
most intense heat ; there small waxen images and rolls of 
papyrus covered with astronomical figures. A sulphurous 
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odor filled the apartment, which was ventilated only by a 
small window and a broad fire-place. 

“We will first interrogate the mystic water,” said 
Pimander. 

He filled with water a vessel in the form of a shell, moist- 
ened his fingers, and passed them around the edge of the 
vase, which gave out a plaintive sound. He threw some 
white powder into the water, which immediately boiled and 
overflowed the vase. 

“ You are seeking a person who is very dear to you,” 
said Pimander ; “we must discover her name.” 

“ I can tell it to you.” 

“ Be silent, I interrogate only the spirits.” 

Pimander placed his hands upon a small round table ; it 
whirled, at first slowly, and soon with frightful rapidity. 

“Spirit, who entered this wood in order to teach me 
those things which are unknown to ordinary mortals, reveal 
to me now the name I seek by striking upon the ground/ 
The table continued to turn with increasing rapidity. 
Suddenly, it broke into pieces, and the fragments fell at the 
feet of Nicephorus. 

“ Are you a Christian ?” demanded Pimander, in terror. 
“ I am not now, but I may become one.” 
c * Swear by Isis and Osiris that you have not received 
baptism.” 

“ I swear it.” 

* ‘ By interrogating the table I have offended the god who 
dwells with us.” 

He made a slight noise with his lips ; the large black cat 
went to him. His eyes were as two firebrands in the room, 
which was but dimly lighted by the rays of the sun entering 
only by the very small window. Pimander scattered upon 
the ground ivory dice, on each of which was engraven a 
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letter of tho Greek alphabet. The cat looked attentively at 
tho dice, selected seven, and placed them on aline one after 
the other. 

“ Read,” said Pimander. 

Nicephoros stooped to examine tho dice. The seven 
letters, engraven on them, formed the name of Pelagia. 

“ After having seen her name, do you wish to behold her 
face?” 

Nicephoros bowed his head in assent ; he was too much 
troubled to speak. In the centre of the hall was a coarse 
earthenware basin. Pimander half filled it with water. 

“ Look ” 

Nicephoros bent over the basin, and at thG bottom he saw 
a woman’s head. 

“ It is she !” exclaimed Nicephorus ; “ it is my Pearl ! 
Oh ! speak to me. Why do you fly from me ? Where arc 
you ?” 

‘ 1 This image cannot answer you. To discover where 
Pelagia may be found, we must interrogate another spirit.” 

He opened a closet, in which was a skeleton, placed 
upright. He detached the head, and placed it upon a heavy 
wooden tripod. 

“ Spirit, who once animated this head, tell me where 
Pelagia is.” 

The frightful mouth of this skull uttered mournful sighs, 
and then said, distinctly : 

“ She is in the desert.” 

“ In what desert?” 

“ In the same as John the Prophet.” 

Nicephorus was motionless from horror. The magicians 
were able to force the spirits to reply to them ! What an 
incomprehensible power ! Why did they not take advan- 
tage of it to learn all the secrets of nature, to discover where 
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hidden treasures lie, to find gold in the bowels of the earth ? 
If their art is not a deception, they must be the most learned 
of men, and can calculate the course of the stars better than 
Hypatia. Pimander interrupted his reflections. 

“You now know where to find Pelagia; you have only 
to go to the desert. But I can oblige her to come to you by 
compounding an irresistible philter.” 

He kindled a large fire in the broad fire-place. The 
flames arose in variegated colors, being sometimes red, then 
blue, violet, and green. Nicephorus imagined that he saw, 
amidst the flames, an indistinct image of Pelagia. A monk 
was by her side. Her head rested upon his shoulder, and 
she held his hand in her’s. Was this the effect of an over 
excited imagination? Was it a reality revealed to him by 
the power of magic ? 

“ I am about to cast into the fire,” said Pimander, “ this 
heliotrope dust and frogs’ bones, enveloped in a piece of the 
skin of an infant that died as soon as it was born. We will 
collect the ashes. No one can drink of the water, with 
which these have been mingled, without burning with the 
flames of the most ardent love. In order more certainly to 
ensure success, I will melt in the fire a waxen image, 
entwined with three threads of different colors, and upon 
which I will engrave the name of Pelagia.” 

Pimander, in order to impart a more vivid coloring to the 
flames, threw upon them bitumen, sulphur, nitre, and salt* 
petre. The vision, which had startled Nicephorus, became 
by degrees more distinct. At last, unable to endure the 
sight any longer, he invoked the God of the Christians, and 
made the sign of the cross. He immediately heard a terrific 
explosion. The burning coals flew in all directions* A 
brand, cast with more force thin the rest, struck Pimander 
on the head. He fell weltering in blood, Nicephorus 
• 25 * 
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escaped unharmed. As soon as he had recovered from the 
sudden shock, he hastened to assist Pimander, hut he was 
already dead. The magician could not foresee that the 
flames he was feeding would cause his death. Why was his 
power so extensive, and, at the same time, so limited ? 

Whilst Nicephoros was wiping the blood from Pimander’s 
face, a youth, about fifteen years of age, with regular fea- 
tures, bright eyes, and black hair, came in and bent over 
the corpse. 

44 He is dead I” he exclaimed. 4 4 God has punished him. 
Now, I am free. I shall no longer be a slave, and I wish 
to be a Christian.” 

44 Who are you?” asked Nicephorus. 

44 My name is Agnus. I was a slave of Pimander. He 
made use of me to deceive those who had recourse to his 
magic art. Even now I have just cheated you, but you will 
pardon me, and take me away with you. I do not wish to 
be a slave ; I wish to bo a Christian.” 

44 How did you impose on me ?” 

44 It was I whom you saw beneath the water when you 
exclaimed, 44 It is she ! it is my Pearl !” 

44 By what arrangement was I enabled to see you?” 

44 The bottom of the basin is of glass. Help me to lift it.” 
When the basin was removed, Nicephorus perceived a 
circular opening in the floor. 

44 1 was below,” said the child, 44 and I placed my face 
near the glass. When Pimander interrogated the skull, I 
replied by means of a tube concealed in the wooden tripod.” 
But how could you guess the names of Pelagia and J ohn 
the Prophet ?” 

Tho child searched Pimander’s tunic and produced 
Hypatia’s note. Nicephorus knew now what value was to 
be placed upon magic and magicians, 
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“ Do you pardon me ?” asked the youth. 

“ With all my heart.” 

“ Do not leave me here. Take me with you.” 

“ But I am going to the desert.” 

“ It is to the desert that I wish to go. Leave me in the 
first monastery we meet on the road.” 



CHAPTER XI. 




THE MONKS. 

9HEN leaving Alexandria to seek the hermit 
who was to inform him where to find Pela- 
gia, Nicephorus was glad to have the young 
Agnus as a companion in his journey to the 
mournful deserts of the Thebaid. He could cross Lake 
Mareotis in a vessel, and having crossed the marshes, follow 
the valley of Nitria until ho reached the mountain which 
arose amid the monastic establishments. But the waters of 
the lake were “often disturbed by tempests, and it was not 
always easy to find a path through the swamps of the valley. 
He could ascend the Nile as far as Memphis, and afterwards 
enter the valley of Nitria, but on this coast the landings 
were not safe on the side of the valley. The inundations of 
the Nile formed, in those spots, deep wells, in which huge 
crocodiles were concealed by the rushes. Nicephorus pre- 
ferred following to its extremity the neck of land stretching 
from the west, between the sea and Lake Mareotis. Having 
arrived there, his intention was to go in’ a southernly direc- 
tion, and cross the rocky hills which separate the valley on 
that side from the valley of Nitria. He thus determined to 
pass through a country where no verdure was to be seen, 
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and where there were no springs to cool the parched throat. 
On leaving, he made but slight provision for the journey, 
but ho replenished and completed it at the last village lying 
between the cultivated tracts and the desert. 

When they arrived at the sandy plain, which lies at the 
foot of the hill they were to cross, in order to perceive the 
mountain of Nitria and the church upon its summit, Niceph- 
orus and his companion met a pilgrim still in the prime of 
life, whose robust hand held a traveler’s staff. It was 
Paphnutius, once numbered among the richest and most 
influential men of Alexandria. His provisions were 
exhausted, and Nicephorus gladly shared with him his 
evening repast. They afterwards took advantage of the 
coolness of the evening and the moonlight to ascend with 
rapid steps the hill which separated them from the term of 
their journey. Paphnutius related how, each year, he 
passed a month in the desert of Nitria. 

“ My life,” said he, “ has been embittered by the keenest 
sorrow which can touch the heart of a father. A few years 
ago I prepared to celebrate the marriage of my only 
daughter, Euphrosyna. She was eighteen, years of age. 
Alp who knew her extolled her beauty and her lovely 
character. She was to marry one of the most accomplished 
young men of Alexandria. I had invited a large party of 
friends to be present at the nuptials from which I expected 
so much happiness. The morning of the day appointed, as 
tho brideman was ready to lead to the church the bridal 
train, Euphrosyna was called; she did not answer. Wo 
supposed that she was ill ; she had disappeared. We sought 
her everywhere, but could not find her ; no one knew what 
had become of her. I was profuse in my expenditure to 
obtain some tidings of my child. I could not believe my 
misfortune* Every instant I expected to see her brought 
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to me. Pat, year after year has passed ; my daughter is 
lost to me.” 

Paphnutius stopped. Recollections, so painful, caused 
him to weep bitterly. Nicephoros compared the disappear- 
ance of Euphrosyna with that of Pelagia. Could he com- 
plain of his misfortune, which was so much less than that of 
this father, who had lost his only child ? What could be 
the attraction which had power to win a young girl from all 
the joys of earth, from the affection of her family, from the 
happiness of being loved ? “ She, too,” replied Paphnutius, 

* * heard the irresistible summons : * If you wish to be per- 
fect, renounce all things, and follow Me !’ ” 

“ Since that time life has been a heavy burden, and my 
only occupation is to prepare for death. I have spent my 
large fortune in relieving the sufferings of the poor. In my 
deserted house I meditate upon the Holy Scriptures, and I 
think of eternity. When I am overwhelmed by the weight 
of my sorrows, I go to the desert, and I strengthen my soul 
by the sight of the heroic virtues practised there, and I 
blush for my own cowardice. The holy abbot Theodosius 
receives me as a brother His words arc a balm to my 
wounded heart. The young religious Smaragdus edifies me 
by his meekness and modesty. There is around him an 
atmosphere of innocence which makes me envy his lot. 
Blessed is he who has borne the yoke of the Lord from his 
youth.” 

At daybreak a magnificent spectacle unfolded itself before 
the eyes of the travellers. They were upon the summit of 
the hill. At their feet lay the little village of Nitria, and 
before them the mountains of the same name, overlooking a 
valley on either side. Fifty monasteries were built upon 
the slope. On their right extended the chain of the moun- 
tains of Lybia. In the distance they perceived numerous 
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cabins covered with dry leaves ; some supported by a rock, 
others shaded by a palm tree. These were the cells of the 
anchorets who preferred absolute solitude to the life in a 
monastery. They were scattered throughout the desert of 
Scete. 

The three travellers had soon passed the space which 
separated them from the monastery nearest the hill. The 
abbot Theodosius had recognized Paphnutius as he ap- 
proached, and he went out to meet him. 

“ Your friends are welcome,” he said. “But, hasten to 
Smaragdus. He is seriously ill, and God will soon call him 
to Himself. The approach of death does not disturb him, 
but he wishes to see you before dying.” 

When Paphnutius entered the cell of the patient, Smar- 
agdus, who had never raised his cowl in speaking to him, 
uncovered his face, and said : 

* ‘ Father, I am the Euphrosyna, for whom you have so 
long grieved. I had consecrated myself to God by a vow 
which I could not violate, and which I dared not acknowl- 
edge to you. On the day appointed for my wedding I 
assumed male attire, and, thus disguised, I fled. I pre- 
sented myself to the abbot Theodosius, who admitted me 
into his monastery, where no one knows my secret. Pardon 
me, father, all the pain I have caused you ; I was afraid of 
being unfaithful to God. Before I die, tell me that you 
pardon me.” 

Paphnutius, overpowered by mingled feelings of joy and 
sorrow, clasped his daughter in his arms. As her father 
pressed her to his heart, she whispered : 

* 1 This is my true bridal day ; I am about to be united to 
my divine Spouse.” 

As she said these words she expired. 

After the first transports of sorrow, Paphnutius joined the 
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abbot Theodosius, who had conducted Nicephorus to the part 
of the house reserved for visitors. 

“ Smaragdus is dead,” he said; “ permit me to occupy 
his cell and remain here the rest of my life.” 

“ Your request is granted. Do not leave us again.” 

“ Father,” said Agnus, “ receive me also, and I will do 
whatever you command. I wish to be a Christian, and to 
serve God with my whole heart.” 

“ The Lord has taken from us one brother, and given us 
two. May His holy name be blessed !” 

Nicephorus was touched by the hospitality exercised by 
the monks towards strangers. They brought him wheat 
rolls, vegetables cooked with salt, fruits, butter, and cheese. 
A young brother was appointed to serve him. 

“ You must be fatigued by your journey,” said Theo- 
dosius. “Repose now; to-morrow, if you wish, we will 
visit the monasteries together.” 

Nicephorus, left alone, tasted the sweets of that blessing, 
which all seek and so few find — peace. He seemed to be 
transported to a new world, far from men and their vain 
disquietude. Nothing interrupted the silence of the desert, 
save the chanting of a psalm or canticle heard in the dis- 
tance. On the walls of his cell were engraven, in large 
letters, the two following sentences : * 1 How good it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity!” “The pleasure of 
dying without pain is worth the pain of living without 
pleasure!” These sentences explained to Nicephorus the 
mystery of the monastic life The monks destroyed in their 
hearts ambition, avarice, blind passion, all that causes dis- 
union among men. They are not rivals, enemies, contend- 
ing for the same glory, the same fortune, the same ambi- 
tion; they are brothers, who would rather serve than be 
served ; who would rather obey than command. The love 
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of God makes them accomplish that most difficult task — to 
love one another. 

The sun was above the horizon when the abbot Theo- 
dosius came to propose to Nicephorus a walk upon the sides 
of the mountain. The church, which stood on its summit, 
was open, and a great number of monks were leaving it. 
They had just assisted at the Holy Sacrifice, and they were 
returning to the monastery to commence the labors of the 
day. . Seeing this long line of religious slowly descending 
the mountain, chanting hymns, Nicephorus expressed his 
surprise. 

“ You see,” said Theodosius, “ only a small part of the 
religious scattered throughout the fifty monasteries which 
form a city in the midst of the desert, and in the cells 
occupying the valley separating us from the desert of Sccte. 
Strangers call the mountain of Nitria the * City of Saints 
we call it the * City of the Lord/ This mountain is our 
terrestrial paradise. We live here as though the rest of the 
world were uninhabited. The earth furnishes us the food 
we need. The barley and corn are crushed and kneaded at 
the hospital of the monastery. When we have occasion for 
the services of physicians for our sick or for strangers, we 
send to the village of Nitria.” 

“ How many religious are there in each of those monas- 
teries which stand at the foot or on the sides of the moun- 
tain ?” 

* ‘ The numoer is not the same in all the houses. The 
great monastery, near the principal church, contains about 
one hundred religious. Several of those near the valley 
have less than fifty.” 

“ Are there many anchorets in the valley of cells ?” 

“ Sometimes their number is greater than ours. Among 
the Christians who seek in the desert peace of soul and the 
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presence of God, some prefer the company of their brethren 
day and night ; others like better a complete solitude where 
they see no one. Each is permitted to follow his attraction. 
Every Saturday and Sunday all the anchorets of the valley 
and all the centobites of the fifty monasteries go to the great 
church of Nitria. Then you could judge of their number.” 

* 1 1 am astonished that so many men can live together 
without disorder or contention.” 

“ All the monasteries observe the same rule, and are 
under the government of one superior. The abbot, who 
directs them, is not their only superior ; they recognize the 
authority of the Bishop of Hermopolis, a city situated 
between the Nile and the hills of Lybia. No one is obliged 
to remain in the monasteries. Those who, after several 
years of religious life, wish to return to the world, are free 
to go. We have, then, here only those who desire to 
remain. How, under such circumstances, could concord bo 
disturbed ? ” 

“ Who was the Solon or Lycurgus of this Christian 
monarchy or republic ? ” 

“ Our legislation is very simple. It was stated in a few 
lines by the two illustrious servants of God who founded the 
monastic life in the desert, the blessed Anthony and the 
blessed Pachomius. Having retired into the solitude of 
Tabenna, Pachomius was exhorted by an angel to assemble 
a number of monks. The angel instructed him as to the 
rules to be enforced. * You will build different cells, and 
in each cell you will place three religious. Their food will 
be prepared in one place, and they will all eat together. 
They will lower the cowl at table, that they may not see 
each other, and they will observe silence during their 
repasts. You will divide them into societies of twenty-four. 
When a monastery contains this number you will build 
26 
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another.’ Paehomius did what the blessed Anthony did 
not attempt. He founded monasteries for women.” 

“Where are they?” asked Nicephorus, certain that 
Pelagia was concealed there. 

“ In the deserts of Tabenna, on the right bank of one of 
the branches of tho river Nile. The monasteries of the men 
aro on the left side. At the present time they are under the 
direction of John the Prophet.” 

4 4 Is Tabenna far from here ? ” 

“ The distance from this place to Tabenna is twice as 
great as that from here to Alexandria.” 

4 ‘ Is it easy of access ? ” 

“The journey is not without its dangers. You can 
ascend the Nile as far as the cataracts ; after arriving at 
Syene you can go to the great plain, which is enclosed by 
two branches of the river. The monasteries are in this 
plain. You could also pass through the valley of cells and 
the sandy desert of Scete, then reach the cataracts by going 
along the hills of Lybia. But, if you are on your way to 
Tabenna, I can offer you a travelling companion.” 

“ This is the greatest service you can render me.” 

44 There are, at this time, several travellers in the desert 
of Nitria, whom you will see, if you will be present to-day, 
after the sixth hour, at the spiritual conference presided 
over by the abbot Ammonius. The youngest among these, 
Pallades, a native of Galatia, has resolved to visit all tho 
monks celebrated for their virtues. Perhaps he intends to 
write their lives. He has already seen Careton and Elpi- 
dius, who founded near Jericho a monastic establishment, 
similar to that of Scete, the holy anchorets Gaddanc and 
Elias, near the J ordan and the Dead Sea. At J erusalem he 
became acquainted with the learned Rufinus, and the cele- 
brated Roman widow, Melania. He came here to visit 
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Evagrius, Benjamin, and the abbot Ammonius. He met in 
this place Cassian and Germanus, who came from Bethle- 
hem to contemplate the life we lead in the desert. Day 
before yesterday, after the conference, we were speaking of 
the great graces bestowed by our Lord upon J ohn the Pro- 
phet. Evagrius said : * I would like to obtain reliable 
accounts of this holy man from some one capable of judging 
of his spirit and instructions. I will not go to see him until 
I know him well. J PaUades immediately exclaimed: ‘I 
promise you to go to Tabenna and bring you the informa- 
tion you desire concerning John the Prophet V 99 

“ I will accompany Pallades, and if he is ready to leave I 
am also. Can we visit the monastery of the women ? ” 

11 You may, perhaps, if taken there by John the Prophet 
or one of his venerable religious.” 

“ Is the life led by these women very austere ? ” 

“ They observe nearly the same rule as the monks. Their 
food is not more abundant, but their clothing is not quite 
as coarse. They practice the same obedience and poverty. 
They cut their hair, wear a blue tunic, confined at the waist 
by a girdle, sandals, and a white veil. The monks save 
them the laborious work which is beyond their strength. 
They build the cells, and in return the monks receive from 
them many services, such as the making and repairing of 
their garments. This mutual charity is exercised through 
tho instrumentality of some old men, who alone are per- 
mitted to approach the monastery of the women. When a 
monk has among them a sister or relative whom he desires 
to visit, he is accompanied by an old man of known virtue. 
He sees his relative in the presence of the superior and the 
most ancient religious. He can neither give anything to 
her nor receive anything from her. No one possesses any 
article of which he can dispose. When a religious dies, the 
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body is prepared for burial by ber sisters, and they carry 
the mortal remains to the banks of the Nile, which separates 
the two monasteries. On the way they chant the psalms 
prescribed for the funeral service, and the monks proceed to 
the banks of the river chanting the same psalms, and bear- 
ing in their hands palm and olive branches. They cross 
ike river and take the corpse, which they bury in their 
grounds, recommending her soul to God.” 

Whilst Nicephorus listened to these curious details given 
him by Theodosius, he considered attentively the monks 
who were engaged in manual labor. The mountain of 
Nitria seemed transformed into an immense workshop. The 
monks worked in perfect silence. They were plaiting mats 
with reeds, rushes, and threads of the aloes, and making 
baskets of the plaits. 

“ Do the monks derive any personal advantage from these 
works ? ” 

“ They possess nothing as their own. All the mats and 
baskets are for the common good. The superior of each 
monastery distributes to the religious, as the deputy of the 
abbot who governs the desert, the articles they need. The 
remainder are carried to Nitria and the neighboring villages 
and sold. A portion of the proceeds supplies the wants of 
the monastery; the other is distributed in alms. Some- 
times we have been enabled to send a large amount to 
churches whose resources did not suffice to relieve the poor 
who were dependent upon them.” 

“Were Plato to visit this desert, he would exclaim in 
admiration : * Here is a republic more excellent than the one 
I described in my books ; here is a community more sublime 
than the one which I planned T ” 

Two religious, tall and emaciated, but very erect notwith- 
standing their advanced age, passed near Nicephorus, walk- 
ing rapidly. 
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‘ ‘ Who are those venerable monks ? ” he inquired. 

* ‘ Euthjmus and Eusebius. They are brothers of Ammo- 
nius, who is superior of all the monasteries of Nitria. The 
hour for the spiritual conference is approaching, and they 
are on their way to attend it. Were not their other brother 
Dioscorus detained at Hermopolis, his episcopal city, you 
would see to-day those who are named the four great broth- 
ers, and who are at the present time the glory of our 
desert.” 

“ Is it long since they left the world ?” 

“ They were born of Christian parents, who died when 
they were very young. Unwilling to live amidst a people 
who did not serve God, they came to shelter their innocence 
in the mountains of Nitria. The venerable Pambo formed 
them to the religious life. Ammonius delighted to meditate 
upon the holy Scriptures, and to read the reflections made 
upon them by the most illustrious doctors of the Church. 
But his charity is still more admirable than his learning . 
He had constructed for himself a spacious cell, surrounded 
by a wall built of bricks dried in the sun This dwelling 
was provided with everything necessary; Ammonius had 
even dug in it a well, with his own hands. A brother went 
to him, desiring to place himself under his direction to learn 
the science of salvation. He begged him to give him a 
cell, if there was one unoccupied. Ammonius told him he 
would look for one, and in the meantime directed him to 
remain in his and use as his own whatever was in it. 
Ammonius discovered at some distance a very small cell, of 
which he immediately took possession, and left his own to 
the young monk. When several new brothers arrive, they 
all assemble and aid them in building their cells. We work 
so diligently that we erect one in a day. When the cells are 
completed, wo invite our newly arrived brethren to assemble 
26 * 
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near the church for a little festival. Whilst they are there, 
each monk takes some article of furniture to contribute to 
the cells which they have just built, and when the new 
recluses enter them in the evening, they find mats, baskets, 
books, and all the utensils which they need. One very 
warm day, Ammonius was engaged at work with us build- 
ing a cell. A brother asked him why he took so much 
trouble. 

“ ‘ I have read many books,’ he replied, ‘and have learned 
the holy Scriptures by heart, but should a day pass in which 
I eat my bread without first working with my hands, my soul 
would be puffed up with pride, and I would become like the 
beasts of the field.’ ” 

Theodosius and Nicephorus had reached the great monas- 
tery. Over the doorway were engraven these words, taken 
from the Book of Numbers : “ How beautiful are thy taber- 
nacles, 0 Jacob, and thy tents, 0 Israel! As woody val- 
leys, as watered gardens near the rivers, as tabernacles 
which the Lord hath pitched, as cedars by the water side/’ 
Before the door were collected many strangers viewing the 
valley which was spread out before them, whilst the monks, 
arriving from different directions, entered the monastery in 
silence. The great brothers, whom Nicephorus had seen, 
were conversing in a low voice with Cassian and Gcrmanus. 
Farther off, Pallades was talking with Evagrius. Theodo- 
sius approached them, and presenting Nicephorus, said : 

** This is a young traveller who wishes to set out for the 
desert of Tabenna as soon as Pallades is prepared to go.*' 

“ Providence sends you to me,” said Pallades, extending 
his hand to Nicephorus. * * I had decided to leave to-morrow 
without any companion but my guardian angel. But it is 
much better for two to travel together over roads which are 
so little frequented. I will delay my departure as long as 
you wish,” 
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“I beg you to make no change in your arrangements. 
I would be pleased were I now in the monastery of Tabenna, 
and I prefer going to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow, then, we will set out at dawn.” 

“I will attend to the stock of provisions which will be 
necessary,” said Theodosius. “You will renew them on 
leaving the desert of Scete.” 

* 1 Do you not intend to ascend the Nile ?” asked Niceph- 
orus, who was anxious to perform the journey in as short a 
time as possible. 

“I intended,” said Pallades, “to go by the Valley of 
Cells, to visit on the way the mountain of Saint Anthony, 
to traverse the desert of Scete, and then turn towards the 
Nile.” 

“ As you choose. I will take any route you prefer ” 
Whilst the two travellers were discussing the road they 
were to pursue, they saw Ammonius approaching, accompa- 
nied by the superiors of the neighboring monasteries. He 
was as majestic m appearance as his brothers, but there was 
more meekness in his expression As ho passed them, they 
bowed profoundly. He smiled and gave them his benedic- 
tion. Nicephorus remarked that his left ear had been cut 
off. He noticed the fact to Theodosius, who replied . 

“Fifteen years ago, Timotheus, Bishop of Alexandria, 
wished to confer upon him the government of a church 
which was without a pastor 

“ ‘ Bring Ammonius to me,' he said to the deputies from 
that church, * and I will ordain him at once. 

“ They went to the monk, who fled from them as soon as 
ho learned their intention. They pursued and overtook 
him He refused in the most positive manner to leave his 
desert and accept the charge they wished to impose upon 
hun They declared their determination of taking him 
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forcibly if he persisted in his opposition to their desires, 
lie took a pair of scissors and cut off his left ear, saying to 
those who urged him to receive the episcopal consecration : 

“ ‘ The law forbids admission to the priesthood to those 
whose ears have been cut. You will now be obliged to 
leave me undisturbed.' 

“ The deputies related to Timotheus what had passed. 

“ * Let the Jews observe the Jewish law/ he said. 'For 
ray part, were you to bring me a man whose nose was cut 
off, I would ordain him if he was worthy of the episcopate.' 

“ They again went to Ammonius, who was surprised to 
see them return. They seized him to prevent him from 
attempting any further mutilation of himself, but he declared 
to them that, if they did not desist from such violence, he 
would 4)itc off his tongue with his teeth. Such firmness 
obliged them to retire and seek a priest less afraid of the 
burden of the episcopacy.” 

In order to give notice that the spiritual conference was 
about to begin, a brother used three pieces of wood fastened 
together at the extremity in such a manner that the piece in 
the centre could be made to strike by turns the piece 
on either side. Nicephorus was conducted by Theodosius, 
and permitted to enter with the monks. They first recited 
a psalm, standing in two choirs, and repeating the verses 
alternately. Then they seated themselves upon mats, and 
Ammonius requested the most ancient religious to relate 
what they knew concerning the first Fathers of the desert 
of Nitria. “We will,” he said, “gratify, by this means, 
the strangors who visit us in order to learn what has taken 
place in the city of the Lord, and at the same time we will 
l e induced to mitate tho beautiful examples furnished us by 
the monks who have preceded us.” 

The abbot Prior was first spoken o£ 
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“ When I was young,” said an old man, “ I was one day 
at Scete when the Fathers assembled after the celebration of 
the holy sacrifice, and were conversing on the conduct of 
the religious. They severely condemned a brother who had 
committed a fault rather through ignorance than malice. 
Each expressed his opinion, excepting the abbot Prior, who 
remained silent. Being urged to say what he thought of 
the fault of this brother, he left the assembly without reply- 
ing. He soon returned, with a large bag filled with sand 
thrown over his shoulders, and a small basket, likewise 
filled with sand, suspended from his neck. When the 
Fathers, in astonishment, demanded his meaning, he replied : 
* The bag of sand represents my own sins. As they are 
numerous, I have thrown them behind me, that I may not 
see them and be obliged to weep for them. The little bas- 
ket represents the fault of the brother whose conduct we are 
now examining. I have placed it before me, that I may 
always see it, to judge my brother and condemn him, under 
the pretext of correcting him. It would be better, how- 
ever, were I to place my own sins before me, to think of 
them continually, and beg God to pardon them.’ ” 

All -the Fathers were touched by this, and acknowledged 
that such was the way to salvation. 

Several old men related the most remarkable sayings of 
Saint Pambo, celebrated for his love of silence. He had 
adopted for his motto these words of the 38th psalm: “I 
will take heed to my ways that I sin not with my tongue.” 
“ One day we were praising in his presence four religious 
whose example gave great edification. Each was distin- 
guished by a particular virtue. One had such a spirit of 
poverty that he divested himself of everything not abso- 
lutely necessary to him. Another practised extreme mor- 
tification and fasted often, that he might make his body a 
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slave, prompt to obey the will of the soul. The third for- 
got himself in his excessive charity to his neighbor, and the 
fourth had obeyed the aged monks with a docility which had 
not varied during twenty-two years. ‘What a good and 
holy religious !’ exclaimed the venerable Pambo, when the 
last was spoken of. 4 His virtue exceeds that of the others, 
lie did what costs man the most; he renounced his own 
will.’ ” 

To this account of the old man, Pallades added a circum- 
stance which he had heard from Melania herself. This 
illustrious widow had gone from Rome to Egypt for the pur- 
pose of visiting the deserts of the Thebaid. Isadore, who 
was then superior at the hospital of Alexandria, spoke to 
her of the sanctity of Pambo, and directed her to go to the 
mountain of Nitria. Having arrived at the cell of Pambo, 
she offered him three hundred pounds of silver, begging him 
to accept them, that the great fortune given her by God 
might be sanctified. The monk was seated plaiting a mat. 
Without interrupting his work, he said to Melania: “God 
will recompense your charity.” Then turning to one of his 
disciples, he added: 44 Distribute this money among the 
brethren of Lybia and the islands. Their monasteries are 
the poorest of all. Give nothing in Egypt ; for this pro- 
vince is rich and fertile.” Melania was still standing before 
him, expecting to receive his benediction, or at least some 
words expressing his appreciation of so considerable a pre- 
sent. As he remained silent, she said to him : “Father, 
perhaps you do not know that I have brought three hundred 
pounds.” Without even glancing at the chest containing 
this large sum, he replied: 44 My daughter, He to whom 
you make this gift needs not to know how much it weighs ; 
for, in His divine balance, he weighs the stars of the 
heavens, and is therefore not ignorant of the value of your 
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offering. If the present is made to me, you do well to tell 
me of how much of your fortune you have uselessly deprived 
yourself. But if you have given it to God, who disdained 
not to receive two oboli from the widow, and esteemed them 
more than the presents of the rich, speak no more of it.” 

“ Shortly after my arrival in the desert of Nitria,” said 
another old man, “ a religious died. Whilst they were pre- 
paring to inter the body with the usual ceremonies, they dis- 
covered in his pallet thirty pieces of silver. He had 
amassed them by retaining from the common fund a portion 
of the money paid by strangers for cloth woven from the 
threads of the aloes and palm. The religious assembled to 
deliberate upon the use to be made of this sum. Some said 
that it ought to be distributed among the poor; others 
thought it had better be given to a church ; and others pro- 
posed to send it to the relatives of the deceased. But the 
most venerable of the Fathers, Pambo, Macarius, and Isa- 
dore were of a different opinion. They proceeded to inter 
the body, and when it was deposited in the grave, which was 
surrounded by the religious, Pambo approached, threw the 
thirty pieces of silver upon the coffin, and said, in a voice 
which made us shudder : * Thy money go with thee to 
perdition !’ ” 

Evagrius related a circumstance in the life of Macarius, 
the younger. One day in the month of J uly, when the heat 
was excessive, and he was parched with thirst, he remarked 
to* a young brother who was working with him : * * How 
refreshing a bunch of grapes would be !” A moment after- 
wards, a bunch, just gathered, was brought to him. Maca- 
rius received them, but regretted having expressed his 
desire for them. In order to practise abstinence, and to 
show that charity seeks not what is pleasing to itself, but 
what is useful to others, he sent the bunch of grapes to a 
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brother who was suffering and needed it more than he did. 
This brother also wished for the grapes, and he expressed 
his pleasure at receiving the bunch sent him, but this was 
done to conceal his sobriety. Ho thanked God that Maca- 
rius was so kind to the monks, but he wished to imitate him 
in his love of his neighbor, and he carried the bunch of 
grapes to another religious, as though he did not desire 
them himself. As this religious was about to pluck a grape 
and eat it, he thought that this bunch would please another, 
and he sent it to him. But this one had the same thought, 
and the bunch of grapes was sent from one cell to another 
throughout the desert. No one would touch it. The last 
on$ who received it sent it to Macarius as a present which 
would be agreeable to him. Recognizing them to be the 
same which had before been brought to him, ho thanked 
God that all the religious were animated by so much charity 
towards their brethren, and that they practised temperance 
so perfectly. 

44 What happened to Macarius the elder,” said Ammo- 
nius, “ teaches us that monks should never be proud of 
their fasts, their prayers, or their austerities. Although 
they live in the desert, they are, perhaps, less perfect in the 
eyes of God than many persons whose vocation leaves them, 
in the world.” 

44 Whilst he was in prayer one day, Macarius heard a 
voice saying to him : * You have not yet reached as high a 
degree of virtue as two women who live in the neighboring 
city/ The old man went thither immediately, inquired for 
the house in which these women lived, and knocked at the 
door. It was opened by one of them, who received him 
with extreme pleasure. 4 How comes it/ she said, 4 that so 
great a servant of God deigns to visit us V Macarius asked 
to see both of them together. He said ; 4 1 have left the 
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desert and taken a long and toilsome journey solely to see 
you. I desire to know what you do, and what kind of life 
you lead. I beg you to give me particular information.’ 
They were much surprised by the question, and they replied 
to him: * Alas! we live like everybody else. We wish to 
• practise greater mortifications, but our husbands are not 
fervent Christians, and we submit to what they require 
without testifying any repugnance.* * You act wisely / said 
the old man, * but there must be something peculiar in your 
conduct which draws down upon you the benedictions of 
God. I beg you not to conceal anything from me/ The 
two women were still more astonished. * Our life/ they 
replied, * is very simple, and not in any way extraordinary. 
All that we can say in addition is that we were not rela- 
tives ; we married two brothers, and for fifteen years we 
have lived together as sisters. We have never had the 
least contention, and we have never spoken a word which 
could offend modesty or charity. Nothing has disturbed 
the peace existing between us, and wo excite each other to 
love God.* ‘ You need tell me no more/ replied the old 
man. * How true it is that in the eyes of God it matters 
not whether we live in the world or in the desert, in the 
state of virginity or the state of marriage ! He considers 
only the disposition of the heart, and He gives abundantly 
of His grace to all who desire to serve Him, whatever may 
be their condition.* ” 

Nicephorus listened attentively to these narrations, which 
Pallades and Cassian committed to their tablets by means of 
ingenious marks, which enabled them to give to their writ- 
ing the rapidity of speech. They had the charm of novelty 
for him. In the lives of illustrious men, written by 
Plutarch, he had never met any examples of such absolute 
control of the soul over conquered passions. Plutarch 
27 
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admires only warriors, conquerors, rulers of nations ; in the 
desert are found only men of peace, who labor in silence to 
conquer heaven. Caesar, Alexander, and Hannibal have 
filled the world with their fame ; but is their moral beauty 
as elevated as that of Aramonius and Pambo ? 

At sunset Theodosius conducted his guest to the house 
set apart for strangers, that he might take his evening 
repast. Nicephorus asked permission to go to the table of 
the religious, and partake of their frugal meal. 

“ Would you wish,” said Theodosius, * 4 to be served as 
we are, with two small rolls, roots, and water ? You must 
strengthen yourself for the fatiguing journey you are to 
commence to-morrow.” 

Nicephorus insisted, and Theodosius took him to the 
common refectory. They completed the number required 
to fill a table, at which ten religious were already seated. 
Whilst they ate in silence their rolls, and roots cooked in 
water, a young brother read slowly, and in a sonorous voice, 
the life of Saint Pachomius. 

Nicephorus was struck by the advice he gave the monks. 
“ The soul, which is wholly spiritual, must continually 
exert her wisdom in combatting the flesh. She must use 
prudence and strength in obliging it to consent to what is 
the most perfect. Every evening, before yielding to sleep, 
she must say to all the parts of the body : whilst we are 
together obey me, since I command you only what is just ; 
let us serve the Lord with joy. She must say to the hands : 
a day will come when you can no longer be the instruments 
of anger, when you cannot take the goods of another, when 
you will be compelled to remain at rest. She must say to 
the feet : the day will come when you can no longer walk 
in the ways of iniquity, nor run to the commission of evil 
deeds. She must speak in the same manner to all parts of 
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the body, and gay to them : before death separates us, in 
punishment for the sin of the first man, let us serve Jesus 
Christ courageously, that upon the day of His second com- 
ing, He may wipe away with His divine hands the sweat 
which has watered our brows whilst laboring in His service 
during our mortal lives.” 

The next day, before dawn, Nicephorus and Pallades 
were ready for their journey. Abundant provisions had 
been provided by Theodosius, and placed upon a camel. 
Ammonius gave his benediction to the travellers before they 
left. They traversed in silence the valley of cells. Palades 
recited psalms ; Nicephorus recalled the most religious 
verses of Sophocles, and gave them a Christian meaning. 
Having crossed the valley of cells, Palades turned to the 
right into a stony pathway, instead of following the road 
which led to the desert of Scete. 

* ‘ Do you see that granite peak which is gilded by the 
rays of the rising sun ? It is the mountain of Saint 
Anthony.” 

At the foot of this hill, which was about a thousand feet 
in circumference, gushed out two springs of limpid water. 
A portion of the water was carried off in the sand; the 
remainder formed a stream which wound through a grove of 
palm trees. The travellers halted in this wood to repose 
under its refreshing shade. On that side of the mountain 
where the water was the more abundant, two cells had been 
hollowed out. A monk, dwelling in one of them, advanced 
to meet the visitors to bid them welcome, and to point out 
to them the different places of interest on the mountain. He 
first showed them Saint Anthony’s cell. It was square, and 
only large enough to allow him to lie down at length. Upon 
the summit of the mountain, which was reached by a narrow 
winding path, the saint had constructed another cell, to 
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which he retired when he wished to pass a few days in com- 
plete solitude, removed from the crowd of people who came 
from every direction to consult him. The monk next con- 
ducted them to the garden of the saint. “ Here,” he said, 
“he was accustomed to sing psalms; there he generally 
prayed. In this place he reposed when exhausted by 
fatigue. He himself planted this vine and these shrubs. 
He dug this reservoir with his own hands, to obtain a 
supply of *water for his little garden. He used this rusty 
spade for many years. Do you see that small garden planted 
in vegetables? One year it was ravaged by wild asses. 
The saint commanded the leader to stop, and, touching him 
gently with his stick, he said : 1 Why do you eat what you 
have not planted?’ From that time the beasts never 
touched an herb of this garden. They only come to quench 
their thirst at the stream.” 

Pallades and Nicephoros remained in the cell of Saint 
Anthony during the warmest part of the day ; they then 
continued their journey, and arrived about sun-down at the 
entrance of the desert of Scete. They met an anchoret, who 
was walking rapidly. 

“ Where are you going, brother ?” asked Pallades. 

“Iam returning to see John the dwarf. I went to him 
to seek instruction as to the method by which I might cor- 
rect a fault that greatly humbles me. I am skilled in all 
kinds of manual labor, but I cannot retain what is told me 
for my instruction. John the dwarf listened to me, kindly 
explained what I should do, but on leaving him I entirely 
forgot his advice. I returned, and he repeated his exhorta- 
tion, but I remember it no better than I did before. I am 
now going for the third time, but I fear to importune him. 
How will he receive me ? ” 

The travellers followed this monk. Having arrived at 
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the cell of John the dwarf, he cast himself at his feet: 
“ Father, I have again forgotten all that you had the kind- 
ness to tell me, and I dare not ask you to repeat it.” 

“Light that lamp,” said John the dwarf. The monk 
obeyed. “ By the flame of this lamp light two others.” 
The order was promptly executed. “Was the brilliancy of 
the first lamp diminished by having been used to light the 
other two?” “ No,” replied the monk. “ Neither would 
John the dwarf be inconvenienced were all Scete to come to 
consult him, and nothing should prevent him from acquit- 
ting himself of the charity to which God obliges him. Come 
to see me whenever you wish.” 

“ Since you are so kind,” said Pallades, “ you will not 
refuse to inform two travellers where they can find a cell in 
which to pass the night.” 

“ I would willingly give you mine, but you would not be 
comfortable. You will receive from Agathon the hospitality 
you deserve, and one of the brethren will conduct you to 
the abbot.’ 

Pallades praised the charity of John the dwarf to the 
young monk who was their guide. 

“ The abbot Agathon is still more charitable,” he replied. 
“ The following is his favorite maxim : ‘ Have nothing 
which you would not give to whoever might ask it.’ He 
goes sometimes to the village to sell the sieves and baskets 
which he has made. He marks upon them the price he 
wishes to obtain ; then he receives whatever is given him 
without counting it. When he makes purchases he gives 
the amount demanded without attempting to make a bar- 
gain. We wished to know why he acted in this manner. 
He replied : ‘ Of what use is it to contend with buyers and 
sellers ? I do not wish to give them the occasion of offend- 
ing God.’ We remarked to him that, by a little different 
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management, lie could gain more money, and be enabled to 
bestow more abundant alms. 4 God,’ be said, 4 does not 
wish us to offer Him sacrifices by causing others to sin.’ 
* But how will you obtain bread V asked a brother. 4 Is 
the bread of man very important ?* he replied, with a smile 

Agathon welcomed the travellers with kind cordiality. 
Notwithstanding his great age, he insisted upon conducting 
them himself to a spacious cell reserved for visitors. Before 
the cell was a date tree, loaded with fruit. Behind it was a 
small garden, whose fertility contrasted strongly with the 
aridity of the surrounding country. Agathon ordered their 
table to be supplied with such things as could be furnished 
by the poverty of the desert. A brother was appointed to 
serve them. 

44 Do not forget,” said the old man, 4 4 to let them taste 
the fruit of obedience.” 

The brother filled a wicker basket with fresh dates, and 
offered them to the travellers. 

44 Why do you call these dates the fruit of obedience? ” 
asked Pallades. 

44 When John the dwarf,” replied Agathon, 44 still a 
youth, came to the desert, he placed himself under the 
direction of an old Father, who, before receiving him, 
inquired if he had resolved to practise obedience. John 
promised to suffer everything rather than disobey. His 
superior wished to put him to the trial. He gave him the 
dry stick which he held in his hand, and said to John : 
4 Plant it and water it every day/ The stream from which 
John was to obtain the water for the purpose was a league 
distant. He made no remark, but obeyed the command of 
his superior to the letter. He planted the stick, and never 
omitted a single day to water it. His obedience was 
rewarded. The sticl^ became green, bore branches, leaves, 
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and fruit. It has become a great tree ; it is the palm you 
see before this cell. Its fruit may well be called the fruit 
of obedience.” 

The following day, at dawn, the travellers renewed their 
supply of water and bread, and directed their steps towards 
the Nile. Pallades would have been pleased to visit the 
venerable Poemen, Moses the Ethiopian, and the silent 
Arsenius, but their cells were on the farther side of the 
vast desert of Scete. He would have been obliged to stop 
several days in these solitudes. Nicephorus was so anxious 
to arrive at Tabenna that they could not delay any length 
of time. Agathon and another monk accompanied them a 
short distance in order to point out the least dangerous road 
to the Nile. 

“ Why has the superior of the monasteries of Tabenna 
been surnamed John the Prophet?” asked Pallades. 

“Because God, to recompense his purity of soul and his 
obedience, makes known to him the most secret things and 
permits him to predict future events. When strangers go 
to visit him, ho declares to them the most hidden secrets of 
their hearts. When they commit a fault unseen by any 
human being, he privately reproaches them and exhorts 
them to do penance. How frequently has ho foretold 
whether the overflow of the Nile would be trifling or con- 
siderable ! How often, when a city has been menaced by 
a great calamity in punishment of its sins, has he warned 
the inhabitants of the impending evil ! When Theodosius 
was attacked by Maximus, who had assassinated Gratian 
and put Yalentinian to flight, he could not foresee the result 
of the struggle with so formidable an adversary. Ho was 
advised to consult the magicians of Egypt, but he preferred 
to apply to the monk of Tabenna. J ohn predicted that he 
would obtain a victory over Maximus without much blood- 
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shed. The event justified the prophecy- When later, 
Eugenius, aided by Arbogastes, revolted and was pro- 
claimed emperor of the West, Theodosius directed Eutropius 
to go to Tabenna and bring John back with him, regarding 
him as his chief support. But the monk refused to leave 
the desert. He, however, predicted to Eutropius that his 
master would be victorious, but that his victory would be 
dearly bought and that he would not long survive it. You 
know that this prediction has been fulfilled.” 

Having reached an eminence, whence they perceived in 
the distance the muddy waters of the Nile, the monks and 
travellers parted. The road to the river was not difficult. 
They only occasionally met marshes, which were not very 
deep, and the sand, separating them, was not unstable. 
Fifteen days were required to ascend the Nile as far as 
. Sycne. Sometimes, they walked along the banks of the 
river ; at other times, they took a boat. The Nile was then 
rising. Walking during the day, on account of the inten- 
sity of the heat, overpowered them. It was the month of 
July. During the night, great precaution was required in 
sailing upon a river whose waters were overflowing its 
banks. Pallades and Nicephorus were fortunate in being 
able to join a company of merchants going to Syene. Both 
of them fell ill from the effects of the heat, and but for the 
charitable assistance of these merchants accustomed to the 
dangers of the road, they would never have reached the 
end of their journey. 

They rested a day at Syene and arrived on Saturday at 
the desert of Tabenna, where they experienced the hospi- 
tality with which all the monks receive strangers, no matter 
how distant the desert in which they dwell. 

* ‘ You havo done well in coming on Saturday, if you wish 
to see the prophet,” said the anchoret who oonduoted them 
to John’s cell, 
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44 He consents to reply to those who come to consult him 
only on Saturdays and Sundays. He has fashioned two 
grottoes in the side of this rocky hill. In one he works, 
sleeps, and cats; in the other, he prays and sings psalms. 
We built before his grotto a kind of enclosure capable of 
containg one hundred persons. Those, who desire to speak 
with him assemble there. At the extremity of this enclo- 
sure, are cells for strangers, where we offer the hospitality 
of the desert. 

When Pallades and Nicephorus reached this enclosure, 
John the Prophet, advanced a few steps from his grotto to 
meet them. They prostrated themselves at his feet and 
begged his benediction. He blessed them and in a paternal 
manner bade them rise. # 

“ My poor children, what brought you to this distant 
desert ? ” he asked. 

4 4 To see a servant of God who will inform us of what 
we are ignorant,” replied Pallades. 

44 You love the solitary life,” he said to Pallades, 44 and 
the devil tempts you to leave it.” 

44 That is true.” 

44 He tells you that the pain of separation from you will 
cause your father’s death.” 

44 You are right.” 

4 4 Be consoled, your father will live seven years. Leave 
not the desert until God commands it.” 

4 4 1 know that it is written : He, who puts his hand to 
the plough and turns back, is not worthy of the kingdom of 
God.” 

44 Would you like to be a bishop ? ” 
i( I am already a bishop.” 

44 Of what city?” 

44 Of the kitchen, the cellar, the table. When I am in 
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the monastery, these places are under my especial care. I 
see that the good wine is served, and the sour wine removed 
This is my see.” 

“ Do not jest. You will at some future day be really a 
bishop, and you will suffer many tribulations.” 

“ But I do not wish to be a bishop.” 

“ What matters that, if God wishes it ? ” 

John the Prophet then turned in a familiar manner towards 
Nicephorus, and laying his hand upon his shoulder, said : 

“ And you who have so lately renounced the glory of the 
world and its applause, what do you wish of the old hermit 
of Tabenna?” 

Nicephorus related his history in a few words. John the 
Prophet mused fo«i while, and then exclaimed : 

“How good is God! How merciful to the Pearl of 
Antioch ! * 

Ho added : 

“ Had Pelagia retired with the pious virgins who serve 
God in the monastery on the other shore of the Nile, I 
would have known it.” 

He immediately resumed : 

“And why should I know it? Who am 1 but a miser- 
able sinner, an unworthy instrument in the hands of God !” 
Tears flowed from his eyes. Having recovered from his 
emotion, the humble hermit said to Nicephorus : 

“ To-morrow will be the Lord’s day. I will celebrate 
the holy mysteries in the church of the nuns. You will 
accompany me, and remain by my side as the Sisters leave 
their cells to go to the church. They will pass before you. 
If among them you recognize Pelagia, point her out to me.” 
The emotions experienced by Nicephorus were inde- 
scribable. Was he really about to see her whom ho had 
sought with such constancy ? In what condition would ho 
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find her ? Could ho recognize her, emaciated by penance, 
and so differently clothed than when she had refused the 
homage of his love ? But if she were in the desert, would 
John the Prophet be ignorant of it. Could she have pre- 
served an inviolable secrecy as to her past life ? 

Such were the thoughts which tormented Nicephorus 
when he accompanied J ohn the Prophet to the monastery of 
the religious. There was no boat moored on the banks of 
the Nile. The branch of the river was wide and deep. 
How were they to cross it ? Nicephorus did not know that 
the monks in the desert had regained a portion of the prim- 
itive power of man over nature. 

“ Our boat,” said John the Prophet, smiling, “makes us 
wait.” 

“I see no means of transport,” said Nicephorus, “ and 
the river is impassable by fording.” 

As he spoke, he heard a loud noise, and perceived in the 
midst of the dashing waves near the opposite shore, a mon- 
strous crocodile. He was immovable from terror. Could 
the old man fly with sufficient rapidity? If they are 
attacked, how can they defend themselves ? But the old 
man stood still and beckoned to the crocodile which 
approached rapidly. 

* * This is our boat,” he said, c * I will pass over first. You 
will see how fortunate we are in possessing the scaly backs 
of the crocodiles in a country where boats are scarce.” 

He seated himself upon the crocodile, which seemed 
proud of its precious burden. Having landed the prophet 
on the other shore, the crocodile returned to Nicephorus, 
who now fearlessly trusted himself to the formidable boat 
of the monks. 

** You see,” said John, “ that all the inhabitants of the 
desert live as brothers. We are kind to the animals and 
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they kind to ns. Last month, a lioness came to me 
carrying in her mouth her cub. It was blind, and I under- 
stood that she wished it to be cured. I prayed to God, and 
He opened the eyes of the animal. The mother carried it 
off expressing her joy by her cries. A few days after- 
wards, she laid a lamb before the door of my cell. She 
payed, in her manner, her debt of gratitude.” 

The religious commenced to leave their cells and move 
towards the church of their monastery. John the Prophet 
stationed himself where they would be obliged to pass, and 
cast down his eyes. Near him stood Nicephorus, his heart 
palpitating with fear and hope. One by one, the religious 
moved on without noticing him. He was able to consider 
them attentively without their being aware of it. Alas ! 
not one in the least resembled Pelagia ! 

“Father,” he exclaimed sorrowfully, “the Pearl of 
Antioch is not in the monastery of Tabenna.” 

“ Then, my son, relinquish the hope of ever seeing her 
again. Choose a desert, and remain there as she remains 
in hers.” 

“ But you must tell me where Pelagia is.” 

“ I assure you i do not know.” 

“ Simon Stylites promised me that you would tell me.” 

At the mention of his name J ohn the Prophet bowed his 
head. 

“ If this great servant of God made you this promise, it 
will be accomplished. I will pray for you during the holy 
sacrifice. I hope I will be inspired to give you the answer 
you solicit in the name of Simon.” 

After the Sisters had returned to their cells, John the 
Prophet passed an hour in prayer prostrate at the foot of the 
altar. Rising, he went to Nicephorus and said : 

“Pelagia is at Jerusalem. Go there and you will see 
her.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PEARL IS FOUND. 

IKE the mountain of Nitria and the valley 
of cells, the immense plain of Tabcnna real- 
ized the prophecy of Isaias : ‘ ‘ The land 

that was desolate and impassable shall be 
glad; and the wilderness shall rejoice and shall flourish like 
the lily. It shall bud forth and blossom and shall rejoice 
with joy and praise : tho glory of Libanius is given to it; 
the beauty of Carmel and Saron ; they shall see the glory 
of the Lord and the beauty of our God. Strengthen ye tho 

feeble hands, and confirm the weak knees 

Then shall the eyes of tho blind be opened ; and the ears of 
the deaf be unstopped. Then shall tho lame man leap as 
a hart; and the tongue of the dumb shall be free: for 
waters are broken out in the desert, and streams in the wil- 
derness. And that which was dry land shall become a 
pool, and the thirsty land springs of water. In the dens 
where dragons dwelt before, shall rise up the verdure of the 
reed and the bulrush. And a path and a way shall be there ; 
and it shall be called the holy way : the unclean shall not 
pass over it; and this shall be unto you a straight way, so 
that fools shall not err therein. No lion shall be there ; nor 
shall any mischievous beast go up by it, nor be found there ; 
but they shall walk there that shall be delivered. . . . 

They shall obtain joy and gladness ; and sorrow and mourn- 
ing shall flee away.” (Isaias 35). Tabenna was an oasis in 
the midst of the deserts of upper Egypt. It presented 
neither the imposing appearance of the mountains of Nitria, 
nor tho desolate aspect of the sandy solitudes of 
Scete. The disciples of St. Pachomius had succeeded, by dint 
28 
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of labor and obedience, in changing, according to the pre- 
diction of Isaias, into a fertile land, the parched plain des- 
titute of verdure. Around the monastery extended a vast 
garden, kept blooming by the waters of the Nile, which 
were conveyed thither by means of canals dug with immense 
toil. This garden supplied abundantly all the cenobites. 
There, each individual labored for all the others, and all 
worked for the individual members. The products were 
put into a common stock and distributed equally. The 
slowest and most infirm received the same as the most 
robust and active. The garden produced both barley and 
wheat. The olive trees furnished oil for the lamps of the 
sanctuary and for preparing the food of the old and infirm. 
The palm and fig trees were loaded with delicious fruits 
which were dried in the sun and prepared for use in the 
winter, when the land was less productive. Always prompt 
to execute the orders of superiors, the cenobites had accom- 
plished in a few years, what a band of slaves would not 
have done in a century. They had adorned with verdure, 
flowers, fruits, shade and freshness, a plain scorched by the 
sun for more than a thousand years, with no cloud to temper 
its burning rays. When the inhabitants of the neighboring 
villages beheld the marvellous transformation, they begged 
the monks to teach them to fertilize their sterile valleys. 
The monks went about proving the power of labor intelli- 
gently applied and of patience which took no account of days 
and years. 

The feeling of solitude was more complete at Tabenna 
than on the mountain of Nitria. It was the desert in all its 
majesty. No mountains encircled it ; it stretched out before 
the eye in a vast boundless plain, its yellow tint mingling 
at the horizon with the azure of the sky. The two arms of 
the Nile formed, at a distance, an immense ellipse, whoso 
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irregular outline could be traced by occasional thickets of 
trees and reeds. The peaceful inhabitants of this isle of 
verdure amid an ocean of sand, were so separated from the 
rest of men, that they gave not a thought to their manners, 
habits, feasts or pleasures. Did they still adore idols ? did 
they continue to build houses ? did they fight battles ? They 
knew not and cared not to know. Of what interest to them 
were the dangers threatening the empire, the progress of 
the barbarians, the struggle between Eutropius and Stilicon ? 
The aspirations of these Christians were too elevated to 
permit them to take part in the ambition of men. What- 
ever had no reference to eternity possessed no value for 
them. They esteemed as madmen those who sought only 
the joys of the present life. To prepare for a future life, 
they considered supreme wisdom. Their solitude was for 
them the noviciate of heaven. They continually thought 
of death as the only thing certain in life and the only thing 
of importance. However, they lived to an old age, owing 
to their constant sobriety, and to the observance of a rule 
which obliged them to perform at the same hour of the day 
the same actions. Besides, they were happy. They granted 
no gratification to their body, but no gratification was want- 
ing to their soul, neither the joy of a good conscience, nor 
the pleasure of the society of brothers, nor the hope of an 
eternal happiness. 

Pallades was so well pleased at Tabenna, that he deter- 
mined to pass several months there. Nicephorus wished to 
reach Jerusalem as soon as possible. Having rested for a 
few days, and regained sufficient strength to undertake a 
long journey, he thanked John the Prophet for his hospi- 
tality, and informed him that he was ready to set out for 
Palestine. 

“ You must not venture,” said the old man, “ to travel 
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alone through an unknown country. One of our brothers 
is going to the monastery on Mount Sinai, governed by the 
venerable Sylvanus. You can go in company and mutually 
protect each other, should there be any danger. When you 
arrive at Mount Sinai, you will be near the frontiers of 
Palestine, and it will be easy for you to reach Jerusalem.” 
4 ‘ I would be most happy to have for a companion one of 
your religious who knows so much better than I how to cross 
the deserts and navigate the Nile. But, since you are so 
kind to me, permit me to impart to a you a fear which dis- 
quiets me.” 

44 Speak, my child, I may be able to quiet your anxiety.” 
“Eutropius has spies everywhere. I tremble to think 
that he has, perhaps, discovered Pelagia’s retreat at Jeru- 
salem, and that he may wish to take her forcibly to Constan- 
tinople. He has formed his plans to make use of the Pearl 
of Antioch, and nothing resists his will. I know too well 
in what manner he carried off John Golden-Mouth.” 

44 You have no cause for fear. Eutropius has no longer 
: ny power, he is disgraced. He has sought sanctuary in 
the basilica of the Holy Apostles. The people clamor for 
his death, but the eloquence of Chrysostom will save his 
life ; although the empress has sworn his destruction, and 
he will ultimately fall a victim to her vengeance ” 

44 Oh, what a just chastisement ! Eutropius has then filled 
up the measure of his iniquities ! ” 

4 4 His pride was the cause of his downfall. Enraged, 
because he could not control Eudoxia as he controlled Arca- 
dius, he had the audacity to say to her, 4 Beware ! the 
hand which elevated you to the throne, has the power to 
hurl you from it/ The impetuous and haughty empress, 
infuriated by this outrage, took in her arms her two 
daughters, Placilla, three years old, and Pulcheria, an 
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infant of five months. She strove to rouse the emperor 
from his apathy, by saying to him in a voice made terrible 
by frenzy : * Either put me to death with your children, 
or deliver us from the wicked Eutropius ! 9 Soldiers and 
courtiers, alarmed by her cries, rushed into the room. 
Eutropius, who had not anticipated this exhibition of pas- 
sion, began to dread its consequences and tried to justify 
himself and use his influence over Arcadius. Indignant 
clamors drowned his voice. Too much excited to utter a 
word, Arcadius made a gesture with his hand which Eudoxia 
hastened to interpret according to her wish : * Seize this 
wretch/ she exclaimed, 4 and let him expiate his crimes ! 9 
But Eutropius contrived to escape from the palace through 
a secret passage, and he took refuge in the church of the 
Holy Apostles.” 

“How did you receive information of these important 
events ? ” 

44 The manner in which I obtained the knowledge is cf 
little consequence,” said John, smiling : 44 it suffices for you 
to be certain that you have nothing to fear from the designs 
of Eutropius.” 

Nicephorus was satisfied. He could not doubt the truth 
of the words of the holy old man. He firmly believed that 
Pelagia was at Jerusalem, and that he would see her again. 
He set out on his journey with a light heart in company 
with the monk who was to be his guide to the monastery of 
Mount Sinai. They descended the Nile as far as the Delta 
without any serious inconvenience. Thence, they went to 
Ramessa, from which place they took the road towards the 
desert so as to arrive at Sinai by passing between the Med- 
iterranean and the Red Sea. When they were about a half 
a day’s journey from the first mountain in the chain of 

28 * 
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Sinai, they heard behind them the jerking trot of two 
camels. 

“We are lost I ” exclaimed the monk. “ These camels 
are moan ted by Nomadic Arabs. They will take us pris- 
oners and sell us as slaves.” 

“ Can we not escape this danger by flight, or at least try 
to defend ourselves ? ” 

“ We have no other arms than our sticks, and we cannot 
successfully contend with four Arabs accustomed to rob 
travellers.” 

“ I see before us, on the left of the road, the opening to 
a cavern. If we can conceal ourselves there, before the 
Arabs have perceived us, we are safe.” 

“ Our footprints will betray us.” 

“ Nevertheless, we will make the effort, as it is our only 
hope of escape.” 

Fatigued as they were, they cleared, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the space which separated them from the entrance 
to the cavern. They dared not venture to advance far 
within, as it might servo as a den for wild beasts. On their 
right hand, was a long, narrow cavity. In this they cow- 
ered. As the monk had foreseen, the Arabs recognized 
the recent footsteps in the sand ; following these, they 
reached the entrance to the cavern. Then, they alighted 
from their camels. Qne, drawing his sword, entered ; but 
his eyes being dazzled by the exterior light saw nothing in 
the darkness. 

“ Surrender yourselves voluntarily,” he exclaimed, still 
advancing, “ and your lives shall be saved. If you force 
us to seek you, you shall die by the sword.” 

As he said these words, a lioness sprang upon him. from 
the depths of the cavern, and he soon fell lifeless. His 
companions, who awaited his return, supposed he was con- 
tending with the two travellers. 
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“ Wait ! ” they called out to him, “ we will aid you.” * 
As soon as the lioness perceived them, she uttered most 
terrific roars. Nicephorus witnessed a frightful scene of 
carnage. In a moment, the three Arabs were lacerated and 
thrown upon the ground bathed in blood. Such will soon 
be our fate ! thought the travellers. The lioness retired 
into the depths of the cavern ; a few moments afterwards, 
she passed out holding her cub in her mouth. The quiet 
of her den had been disturbed, and she was going to seek a 
lair elsewhere. Before leaving the cavern, the monk knelt 
to thank God for their unexpected delivery. Nicephorus 
did not recite the same prayers, but his heart was filled with 
the same sentiments of gratitude. The God of Pelagia 
was watching over him and guiding him to her. At a short 
distance from the grotto, the travellers found the two camels 
belonging to the Arabs who had just perished. 

‘ ‘ This is an assistance which is afforded us very oppor- 
tunely,” said Nicephorus. * I am exhausted by fatigue 
and agitation, and am hardly in a condition to reach Mount 
Sinai. Should we now meet other Arabs, we would be able 
to escape from them.” 

“Iam uncertain as to our right to use these camels,” 
said the monk. “ They do not belong to us.” 

“ They belong to no one, now that their owners are dead y 
and consequently any one is at liberty to appropriate them. 
If we leave them here, the lions and tigers will devour 
them. We save their lives by obliging them to save ours.” 
* ‘ The monk yielded to these arguments, and they mounted 
the camels, which in a few hours conveyed them to the 
monastery of Mount Sinai. They found the abbot Sylvanus, 
superior of this monastery, occupied like the simple religious 
in making sieves. He was accustomed to say that he was 
obliged to work in order to earn his food, and not to have 
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the shame of eating the fruit of the labor of others. 
Nicephorus had so frequently experienced monastic hospi- 
tality, that he was not astonished to find himself welcomed 
as a friend. 

As he was conversing with Sylvanus of John the Prophet, 
a hermit from the deserts of Syria approached and said to 
Sylvanus : 

“ Father, I know that you oblige your religious to devote 
several hours every day to manual labor. Would they not 
do better to consecrate that time to contemplation instead 
of working for perishable food ? Did not Mary choose the 
better part ? ” 

Sylvanus called his disciple Zachary, and said to him: 
“ Conduct this brother into a cell where there is nothing to 
eat and give him a book to entertain him. When the hour 
of None had come, the monk closed his book expecting to 
be called to the daily repast. But no one came. He 
remained some time at the door of his cell, wondering why 
they ate so late in this monastery. At last, being very 
hungry, he went to the abbot Sylvanus and said to him : 

“ Father, have not the brothers taken their usual meal 
to-day ? ” 

“ They took it at None.” 

“ Why did you not send for me ? ” 

“ As you are a very spiritual man, who have chosen the 
better part, and who pass the entire day in meditation, I 
thought you did not need perishable food. We, who are 
earthly, cannot do without food, and we are consequently 
obliged to labor.’ 

The monk comprehended the fault he had committed in 
despising manual labor, recommended so strenuously by all 
the fathers of the monastic life to their disciples, in order to 
honor an occupation stigmatized by pagan antiquity as a 
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servile work fit only for slaves. He cast himself at the 
feet of Sylvanus and implored his pardon. The Saint made 
him rise and said to him : “I am glad that you see the need 
Mary has of Martha, and how much Martha deserved to 
have part in the praises bestowed upon Mary.” 

Before governing the monastery of Sinai, Sylvanus had 
passed twelve years in the desert of Scete. He had there 
several disciples, among others Mark, whom he particularly 
loved on account of his perfect obedience. The other dis- 
ciples were jealous, and complained to the oldest and most 
venerated hermits. These old men decided that it was 
imprudent to testify more affection to one brother than to 
another. They went to Sylvanus to notice to him charita- 
bly the fault he had committed. Sylvanus listened to their 
observations ,4>ut instead of replying to them, he requested 
them to accompany him, and he conducted them to the cells 
of all of his disciples. “ Come to me, brother, I want 
you,” he said, knocking at the door of each cell. “I am 
coming,” answered each brother, without leaving his cell. 
Mark alone did not reply, but went immediately to Syl- 
vanus, who ordered him to water the garden. Mark com- 
menced at once to draw water. Sylvanus then entered 
Mark’s cell with the brothers. They perceived that he had 
been engaged in copying a book when he heard the voice of 
his superior. Sylvanus called their attention to the writ- 
ing of his disciple, and remarked that not only had he left 
a line incomplete, but a letter 0 was only half made ; he 
had evidently laid down his pen without finishing the letter 
he had commenced when Sylvanus called him. The old men 
admired his prompt obedience. 

“In truth, Father,” they said to Sylvanus, “you are 
right to love him more than all your other disciples, and we 
love him now as much as you do, because God prefers him 
on account of his obedience.” 
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When Sylvanus learned that Nicephorns was a friend of 
Synesius and a pupil of Hypatia, that he had had great 
literary success, and had been to Constantinople, he con- 
sidered himself too ignorant to converse properly with him, 
and he requested his disciple Zachary to conduct him to the 
blessed Nilus. In the mountains of Arabia, as well as in 
the deserts of Tabenna, Nitria, and Scete, the religious life 
presented itself under two distinct forms. Among those who 
fled from the world, some aspired to the most absolute soli- 
tude ; others, incapable of supporting a complete isolation, 
lived in community in the monastery. Many, who had 
occupied high positions in the world, like Nilus and 
Arsenius, generally preferred the solitary life of the anchoret 
to the community life of the cenobite. Instead of founding 
a monastery and governing numerous religions, Nilus had 
concealed himself in a grotto at the summit of one of the 
many hills which encircled Mount Sinai as a crown. He 
lived there alone with his son, Theodulus, but his reputa- 
tion had followed him to the desert, and he was visited 
more frequently than he desired. People from various 
places had recourse to him, and he was obliged to write a 
great number of letters. 

‘ * The anchoret you are about to see,” said Zachary to 
Nicephorus, as he was conducting him to the grotto of Nilus, 
“is from Ancyra, in Galatia. From his youth he had 
studied with ardor both divine and human science. His 
brilliant intellect had elevated him in the world to the high- 
est honors. He was the friend of Theodosius, who nom- 
inated him prefect of the praetorium. He had married a 
woman worthy of his high fortune and exalted virtue. A 
son and daughter made him enjoy tho sweets of paternity. 
Nothing, apparently, was wanting to his happiness. But 
the intrigues which he witnessed at the court of Constanti- 
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nople disgusted him with the world. To avoid seeing the 
success of hypocrisy, the triumph of infamous men, such as 
Rufinus, Eutropius, and the miserable tools of these 
aspirants, he retired to the desert. It was a deep sorrow 
to part with his wife and daughter, but he could not sup- 
port the wickedness of Constantinople ; he longed to breathe 
a purer air. He took refuge with his son in the gorges of 
Sinai. His wife and daughter retired to a monastery of 
Christian virgins.” 

When Nicephorus and Zachary reached the summit of the 
hill upon which Nilus had fixed his abode, they found him 
seated at the entrance of his grotto explaining the Holy 
Scriptures to his son. 

“Father,” said Zachary to him, “the abbot Sylvan us 
begs you to welcome cordially this stranger who cultivates 
belles-lettres, and to impart to him some of your informa- 
tion.” 

“Entreat the venerable Sylvanus to remember Nilus 
only as a sinner who needs penance.” 

However, Nilus and Theodulus conducted Nicephorus 
within the grotto, and offered him the most commodious and 
lighted cell among those cut in the rock. It was with much 
pleasure that Nilus conversed with his guest. Accustomed 
for many years to the rough and often incorrect language of 
the monks, he had yet preserved a literary taste which 
made him enjoy the elegant and refined speech of Niceph- 
orus. The former prefect of the prastorium had just received 
letters from Constantinople. They confirmed all that John 
the Prophet had related of the death of Eutropius. 

“ In spite of his crimes and the hatred of the people, this 
man, who sold all the dignities of the empire, might have 
been saved by Chrysostom. Wearied with being shut up in 
the Church of the Holy Apostles, as in a prison, he escaped 
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daring the night Ho fell into the hands of Eudoxia, and 
was condemned to perpetual exile in the island of Cyprus. 
The iuan, so loDg the object of adulation to the crowd of 
courtiers who disputed his favor, set out alone to the place 
of his exile ; even his wife refused to accompany him. He 
cherished the hope of being able to form such intrigues that 
he would again enter Constantinople triumphant. Eudoxia 
did not leave him time. She convoked a tribunal which 
condemned Eutropius to death. The consent of Arcadius 
was necessary. This would never have been obtained by 
reminding him of the murders and treachery of his favorite ; 
but he was told that on a certain day, when he had ordered 
public games, Eutropius had been so daring as to attach to 
his chariot the horses from Cappadocia, which were reserved 
for the use of the emperor. This was the only crime of 
sufficient importance to make an impression upon Arcadius. 
When he heard it, he did not hesitate to sign his death 
warrant. The vessel which was to transport Eutropius to 
the island of Cyprus stopped at Pantichium, between 
Chalcedon and Nicomedia, opposite Constantinople. There 
the executioner, in the middle of the night, beheaded the 
man who, a month previous, saw at his feet the senate, 
court, and empire.” 

“ The world will breatho freely, now that it is delivered 
from a monster who dishonored it.” 

“ At present the empire of the East is governed by a 
woman. Eudoxia desires the most absolute authority, and 
cannot endure the least opposition. Sooner or later, I fear 
that Chrysostom will be the victim of her caprice and self- 
will.” 

Niccphorus had read the gospel during the happy days he 
had passed with Theotime, but he was only imperfectly 
acquainted with the history of the J ewish people, chosen by 
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God to preserve religious truth, while other nations were 
plunged in the darkness of idolatry, and to prepare the 
world for the advent of the Messiah. The blessed Nilus 
explained to him the connection between the Old and New 
Testament. He recalled the vocation of Abraham, the 
election of Isaac and Jacob, the residence of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, their increase and trials, the birth of 
Moses, the vision of Mount Horeb, the passage of the Red 
Sea, the journey of the children of God across the desert 
before arriving at the land of Canaan, and the solemn pro- 
mulgation of the law - on Mount Sinai. Nicephorus had 
under his eyes, or saw in the horizon, the plains, rocks, 
mountains, and valleys which had witnessed the miracles 
accomplished by the Lord in favor of His people, and 
related by Moses with such magnificent simplicity. Nature 
was the solemn commentary of the biblical narrative 
explained to him by Nilus. Together they visited the sum- 
mit of Sinai, which had been illumined by the lightning, 
amid which Moses received the tables of the law ; the valley 
where the Hebrews danced around the golden calf, whilst 
Moses was bringing them the Commandments of God ; the 
spot where Moses saw the miraculous bush which burned 
without being consumed, whilst he was tending Jethro’s 
sheep, and where the Lord appeared to him, commanding 
him to lead His people out of Egypt; the rock whence 
gushed the spring of limpid water when Moses struck it 
with his rod ; the plain which was covered every morning 
with a white manna, which the people were to collect before 
sunrise. 

One day, when Theodulus had obtained permission from 
his father to visit a monastery situated on another moun- 
tain, the blessed Nilus was extolling to Nicephorus the 
29 
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charms of a solitary life, and urged him to withdraw from 
the corruption of the world and retire into the desert. 

“ What would become of the human race,” said Niceph- 
oros, “ if every one deserted the large cities, freed himself 
from the obligations of social life, and sought uninhabited 
places?” 

* 1 Who would cultivate the land if every one wished to be 
a soldier ? Who would heal the sick if every one wished to 
be a laborer? All men will never be either soldiers or 
physicians ; neither will all men be hermits. Providence 
concurs with the human will to form vocations ; it excites, 
in a larger proportion, those most needed at different epochs 
of the national life.” 

“ Do you believe, then, that, at the present time, God 
calls a large number of men to the solitary life?” 

“ You have visited the mountain of Nitria, the valleys of 
Tabenna and Scete. What crowds of cenobitcs and 
anchorets people these solitudes ! If God did not call them 
to live in the desert, it would be impossible for them to 
remain there. They have all, like Arsenins, heard a voice 
saying to their souls : ‘ Fly from men, and keep silence !’ ” 

* * Why is it that so many men are inspirited to go to the 
desert? Why such a disgust of the world, and such love of 
solitude ?” 

“ Because, in order to obey the precepts of the Gospel, 
the world at this time needs the example of those who fol- 
low its counsels. They have no longer, in martyrs, an 
an exhibition of courage, constancy, piety, and love of God ; 
to compensate for this the monks must furnish examples of 
austerity, obedience, industry, and poverty.” 

“ Nevertheless, the triumph of Christianity is complete, 
and paganism is no longer formidable.” 

“It is not formidable as a social institution, as a State 
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religion ; but it is always to be feared as a moral habit. We 
will always have to struggle against the strong inclination 
which attracts man to the easy and voluptuous life led by 
the pagans. Since the triumph of Christianity, there is no 
danger of a bloody persecution, but the corruption of morals 
is a far more deceitful evil. It is not sufficient that the 
Church should be established throughout the empire, that 
temples rise in every direction, that bishops are honored by 
the people, that the faithful support the priests. Unless 
the spirit of the Gospel animated the Church, this exterior 
prosperity would conceal, under a Christian garb, a pagan 
life. When the martyrs were dying under the sword of 
the executioner, they recalled to the faithful the spirit of 
the Gospel. Now, there must always be in the Church 
voluntary martyrs who renounce, of their own accord, the 
goods of this world, in order that Christians may never for- 
get that they must seek, above all things, the kingdom of 
God.” 

* ‘ If you are the salt of the earth, if you prevent corrup - 
tion from becoming general, and attaining a pitch which 
would render it incurable, would you not do better to appear 
in the cities, and to live among men ? Your example would 
be better known, and would make a more salutary impres- 
sion.” 

“Alas! if we left our deserts to mingle with men, we 
would become what salt becomes when thrown into water. 
Our virtue would vanish. We would, by degrees, imbibe 
the contagion of worldly effeminacy. There would be no 
more observance of rule, nor discipline, nor obedience. We 
would pass from an austere life to a life of ease, and, per- 
haps, we would fall into a culpable life.” 

“And, yet, you must acknowledge that examples of 
admirable virtue are seen outside of the desert. Think of 
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Chrysostom, Qlympia, and so many others whom you know 
much better than I.” 

They sanctify themselves in the world, because God 
had destined them to live among men ; but as for those 
whom God has called to the eremitical life, they can become 
holy only in the desert.” 

The conversation between Nilus and Nicephorus was 
interrupted by some religious who ran towards them with 
loud lamentations. 

44 Father, Father, a great misfortune has happened. The 
Saracens have just plundered the monastery nearest the 
desert. They have killed several monks ” . . . . 

1 4 And Theodulus ? ” 

44 They have taken him prisoner.” 

The austere life of the hermit had not extinguished in his 
heart a deep paternal love. On learning that his son was 
in the hands of the Saracens, his poignant grief betrayed 
itself by his sobs. Having given vent to his sorrow for a 
few moments by abundant tears, he gained his usual self- 
control. 

4 4 Let us pray for my son,” he said, in a tone of strong emo- 
tion, and he prostrated himself upon the ground. The 
religious fell upon their knees, and remained a long time in 
prayer. 

Nilus arose with a sorrowful heart, but calm and resigned. 

4 4 Let us go and bury our brethren whom the Saracens 
have killed.” 

The monastery presented a frightful spectacle. In one 
place the walls had been pulled down; in another were 
charred ruins ; everywhere were traces of blood. All the 
cells were open. Before eight of the cells was extended the 
dead body of a religious. The old men, who had been 
spared by the Saracens, or who had been able to conceal 
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themselves, had assembled in the church. They were 
prostrate before the altar, which was divested of its orna- 
ments, and they were as immovable as the corpses of their 
brethren. 

“ Thy will be done, 0 Lord !” said Nilus, as he entered 
the desecrated church. 

The religious arose, and exchanged the kiss of peace, 
without uttering a word. 

The barbarians had respected the monastery of the abbot 
Sylvanus built upon the heights of Mount Sinai. Ferocious 
as they were, none of them dared venture upon the sacred 
spot where the voice of God had been heard amid thunder 
and lightning. As soon as they heard of the pillage of the 
other monastery, Sylvanus and his religious hastened to 
share the fate of their brethren, or to render them all the 
aid in their power. They found Nilus aided by Nicephorus 
and the old men occupied in digging graves in which to bury 
the victims of Saracen ferocity. When they had dug a grave 
of sufficient depth to receive eight dead bodies, the religious, 
singing psalms, committed their brethren to the earth. 
Having filled up the grave, Sylvanus made the sign of the 
cross and said : 

“ Eternal rest give unto them, 0 Lord, and let perpetual 
light shine upon them ! ” 

“ Blessed are those who die in the Lord!” added Nilus. 

As there was danger of the Saracens returning, Sylvanus 
begged the old men, Nilus, Nicephorus, and the anchorets 
scattered over the adjacent mountains to take shelter in the 
monastery of Mount Sinai, which, hitherto, had not been 
profaned. Nicephorus preferred going to Jerusalem, but 
how could he leave the blessed Nilus under such painful 
circumstances ? Besides, of what importance was the delay 
29 * 
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of a few days ? He firmly believed the word of John the 
Prophet, and he was certain of seeing Pelagia again. 

The two following days passed sadly. Towards evening 
of the second day, Nilus received tidings of his son. A 
young slave, who had fallen into the hands of the Saracens 
and who had succeeded in making his escape, arrived at the 
monastery and related the trials he had undergone. “I 
am one of the slaves of Magedon, governor of the city of 
Pharan. I had accompanied my master to Olana. He was 
escorted by a decurion and some soldiers. On our return to 
Pharan, we were surprised by # the Saracens. The decurion 
defended us to the best of his ability, but he was over- 
powered by numbers. His soldiers surrendered, and he 
himself was killed ; Magedon was made prisoner as well as 
his son and his slaves. They promised to set him at liberty 
with his son, but refused to restore his servants. They 
made him eat with them, treating him with assumed cour- 
tesy, and at the same time, all his slaves, who were too old 
to be sold, were massacred. The repast being finished, 
they informed Magedon that he could return to Pharan with 
his son, and that two of them would accompany him, to 
protect him in case they should meet another band of 
nomadio Arabs. But those appointed to escort my master 
received orders to kill him. The young slaves were kept as 
prisoners by these barbarians. The following day I wit- 
nessed other massacres. I saw eight monks fall under the 
sword of the Saracens at Geth, Elim and Salael. I thought 
they had spared me in order to sell me ; but another captive 
told me that the barbarians intended to immolate me with 
Theodulus to the planet Venus before sunrise the next day. 
When night came, Theodulus and myself were chained 
together and guarded by two ferocious Saracens. Theodulus 
related his misfortune to me and expressed his sorrow at the 
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thought of his father’s suffering. I told him my resolution 
to attempt my escape, as soon as my gaolers should fall 
asleep. Theodulus feared to run the risk of being treated 
with greater rigor, should he be recaptured ; he preferred 
abandoning himself to Divine Providence. As for myself, 
captivity appeared to me more dreadful than death. I 
determined to fly, and if I were pursued, to die rather than 
surrender. The Saracens overpowered by fatigue, soon fell 
into a deep sleep. I succeeded in breaking my chains, I 
left the camp and ran with the energy of despair, and here 
I am in safety in this inviolable monastery. I regret that 
Theodulus did not accompany me.” 

The account given by the young slave increased the grief 
of Nilus. He seemed to see his son offered in sacrifice to 
the planet Venus, one of their favorite divinities. But he 
remembered the father of Isaac, and he endeavored to excite 
in his soul as much confidence as was felt by the holy 
patriarch. Some days afterwards, a band of Goth and 
Roman soldiers, commanded by a centurion, encamped at 
the foot of Mount Sinai. Magedon and his son had been 
spared by the soldiers who had been ordered to kill him. 
They had arrived at Pharan and related the pillage and 
murders committed by the Saracens. The military tribune, 
who commanded the cohort garisoned at Pharan, sent an 
embassy to the chief of these barbarians to announce his 
intention of declaring war against him, if he did not repress 
the license of his soldiery and make a suituable reparation. 
The Saracens fearing the power of the Romans, replied that 
they were ready to sign a treaty of peace, and to make 
indemnification for the injuries they had inflicted. Ambas- 
sadors were to be sent to the chief of the barbarians. The 
tribune of the Roman cohort urged Nilus to join the party, 
and he sent him an escort of a hundred men, 
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Providence had in store for this afflicted father the joy of 
seeing his son. Through his dread of the Roman soldiers, 
the chief of the Arab tribes received Nilus with profound 
respect. He learned that his son was still alive, and that 
he had not been immolated to the planet Yenus, because 
their sleep had been unusually prolonged, and they had not 
awakened until after sunrise. They had conducted him to 
the village of Suque to sell him, but no one was willing to 
give the price they asked They then suspended a sword 
around his neck, to signify that he would be killed if he 
were not purchased. The poor child wept and begged the 
passers by to take pity on him. At last an inhabitant 
of Suque bought him and offered him to the Bishop 
of Elusa. The Bishop gladly returned to the compassionate 
purchaser, the money he had given. “He would already 
have sent Theodulus back to his father, had he not wished 
to retain him at his church and educate him for the priest- 
hood. He cherishes the hope, that on learning the fate of 
his son, the blessed Nilus will go to Elusa and make it his 
residence.” 

After this account of the chief of the tribes, the happy 
father, full of joy at the thought of seeing his son, left to 
the other ambassadors the care of arranging the conditions 
of the treaty. Accompanied by Nicephorus and an escort 
of ten Roman soldiers, he started for Elusa. This small 
city, situated in the desert of Edumea, near the frontier of 
Palestine, had been converted to the Christian faith by 
Saint Hilarion whose cell was still shown near Gaza. One 
day as he was going to the desert of Cades, accompanied 
by a number of monks, in order to visit a sick brother, he 
passed through the little city of Elusa whilst the people 
were assembled before the temple of Venus. When they 
perceived Hilarion, who was everywhere venerated, on 
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account of his miracles and his power over demons, they 
ran to him in crowds, crying out: “ bless us ! bless us ! ” 
Hilarion reproached them for the idolatrous worship they 
paid to Yenus-Astarte. He conjured them to adore the true 
God and not an inanimate statue. He wept, prayed, and 
promised to visit them frequently, if they would believe 
in Jesus Christ. The people were touched and persuaded 
by the monk, who had thus become an apostle. The statue 
of Venus was broken by its former adorers ; they begged 
Saint Hilarion to mark out for them a spot for a church, 
and to send them a religious to instruct them in the Chris- 
tian faith. 

Nicephorus witnessed the transports of joy with which 
Nilus and Theodulus met in the church of Elusa. And 
I, he said to himself, I will see Pelagia ! He could leave 
in happiness, those whom he did not wish to abandon in 
their sorrow. 

“ God,” he said to the monk, “ has restored your son to 
you, and you will never again be separated from him. You 
will at some future time see Theodulus, Bishop of Elusa.” 

“ I hopo God will not impose upon his weakness so great 
a burden. Do not suppose that we will remain long in this 
city where too much honor has already been paid us. I 
remember the remark of the abbot Sylvanus : ‘ Woo to the 
man who has more reputation than merit.’ We will soon 
return to our grotto on Mount Sinai. It is as difficult for 
us to livo out of the desert as for a fish to live out of 
water.” 

Nicephorus embraced Theodulus, received the benediction 
of the blessed Nilus, and left Elusa to go to Jerusalem. He 
passed by the fountain of Hagar and went along the valleys 
which extend between the Dead Sea and the mountain of 
Hebron. Whilst he reposed not a short distance from the 
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tomb of the patriarch Jacob, he heard a Syrian canticle 
sung by a pure voice, which seemed to proceed from a 
thicket of rose bushes about thirty feet distant. 1 Nicephoros 
rarely spoke the Syrian language, but he understood it suf- 
ficiently to catch the sense of the words as they were 
slowly sung by the unknown traveller, who, like himself, 
was resting in the shade, and who would soon, no doubt, 
resume his journey. 

The canticle was strikingly impressed with the oriental 
spirit, but its poetic beauty was too remarkable not to attract 
the attention of such a poet as Nicephoros. 

“ 0 Chastity ! which rejectest the pleasures of the senses, 
the vain beauty of the body and its foolish adornment ; O 
chasity ! enemy of feasts, luxurious dishes, and intoxicating 
drinks ; 0 chastity ! which makest the eye modest, which 
preservest us from the darkness of vice, and makest us walk 
in the light of the commandments of God ! 

“ 0 Chastity ! mother of love and companion of the 
angels, which renderest men like pure spirits, and penetra- 
test by contemplation into the depths of heaven. 0 chas- 
tity ! which in a strange land so ennoblest him who loves 
thee, that thou makest him rule those who have purchased it 
at a great price ! 

“0 Chastity! port sheltered from the tempest, where 
the soul enjoys peace and tranquility ; 0 chastity ! whence 
proceeds joy of heart, and before which sadness flies away ; 
O chastity l which holdest evil in horror, and in which 
virtue finds an unshaken friend ! 

“ O Chastity! through which the just are enlightened, 
and demons put to flight, which runnest towards the heav- 
enly crown of the supernatural vocation ; 0 chastity ! 
which rousest us from our effeminacy and inspirest us with 
patience, light burden which is not overwhelmed by the 
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waters, eternal treasure, hidden in the faithful soul that loves 
Jesus Christ, and is always ready to appear before God at 
the day of judgment ! 

* 4 0 Chastity ! sacred domain which wild beasts do not 
ravage, and which fire cannot consume; spiritual chariot 
bearing the soul to lofty regions ; 0 chastity ! which 
dwellest in the meek and humble heart, and makcst man 
divine ; which flourishest like a rose within the soul and 
body, and fillest the house with the sweetness of thy 
perfumes ! 

44 0 Chastity! friend and companion of the spirit of 
consolation, which appeasest God, and makest known His 
promises to all men. 0 chastity ! all the saints have greatly 
loved thee. The privileged disciple loved thee, he who 
reposed on the bosom of his Divine Master. 0 chastity ! 
thou art honored, not only by virgins, but by all who arc 
converted and who do penance. And may we, servants of 
God, embrace thee with our whole soul, that we may fill 
with joy the spirit of Jesus Christ dwelling within us. To 
him be honor, praise, and adoration, world without end. 
Amen.” 

The song was ended. Nicephorus approached the thicket ; 
he saw a young man in the garb of a monk. 

44 May I ask,” he said, 44 if you are the author of the 
hymn you have just sung ?” 

44 1 cannot compose such beautiful lines,” replied the 
young man, smiling. 44 They were written by our blessed 
Father Ephraim, who is both the Chrysostom of the Syrians 
and their Gregory of Mazianzen. He has composed dis- 
courses of an enchanting eloquence, and canticles more 
harmonious than those of the Greeks.” 

44 Do you live in this valley ?” 

44 1 live at Hierapolis, between Edessa, the country of 
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Ephraim, and Antioch, the country of Chrysostom. I per- 
form the office of deacon to Bishop Nonnus. My name is 
Jacob. I have obtained permission to visit the sacred 
places which were the scenes of the passion and resurrec- 
tion of the Saviour.” 

“I am also on my way to Jerusalem, and if agreeable to 
you, we will travel in company.” 

44 May the Lord be with us as He was with the disciples 
going to Emmaiis ! ” 

“ Is the Bishop Nonnus, of whom you speak, the same 
who was at Antioch a year ago ? ” 

u He is the same. I accompanied him to that city, where 
ho had the happiness of bringing to God a celebrated 
tragedienne, Pelagia, called the Pearl of Antioch.” 
Nicephorus started. 

4 1 Do you know what became of Pelagia after her conver- 
sion ? ” 

44 She retired to the desert.” 

1 ‘ To which desert ? ” 

41 Nonnus must know, but I have never heard him speak 
on the subject.” 

44 If John the Prophet, the celebrated hermit of Tabcnna, 
deserves the name which has been given him, Pelagia is at 
Jerusalem.’ 

4 Let us pray to God that she may persevere.” 

4 I am going to Jerusalem for the purpose of seeing 
Pelagia.” 

44 1 do not think that the women, who embrace the 
eremitical life, ever receive the visit of any man.” 

44 1 hope that Pelagia will make an exception in favor of 
Nicephorus.” 

44 What !” exclaimed the young deacon in astonishment, 
44 are you the author of the tragedy which obtained for the 
Pearl of Antioch so flattering an ovation ? ” 
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“ Yes, I oomposed Fury dice, in order to furnish Pelagia 
an opportunity of displaying her talent.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The deacon spoke first. 

‘ * Why do you desire to see one whose conversion was so 
touching, and who has consecrated herself to God so gen- 
erously ? ” 

“ When I left Antioch to discover Pelagia, I hoped to 
withdraw her from solitude, to bring her back to the world, 
to win from her a return of love, and persuade her to unite 
herself to me in a Christian marriage. Now, I feel that 
such happiness will never be mine. I have visited the 
deserts of Nitria, Scete, Tabenna, and Mount Sinai. I 
know how much the anchorets love their cells. I read over 
the entrance of an obscure grotto, cut in the rock, these 
astonishing words : * Blessed solitude, the only beatitude !’ 
If Pelagia will not live in the world with Nicephorus, she 
will at least permit Nicephorus to live near her in the 
desert.” 

He added, in a low tone : 

“ And yet, if Pelagia willed it, how happy we might be !” 

“If your intentions are upright,” said the young deacon, 
“ I can certainly lead you to Pelagia’s cell. Bishop Non- 
nus has entrusted me with messages to the monk Oceanus, 
who lives in a small grotto on Mount Olivet. This brother 
will be able to give us information of Pelagia, and will tell 
us where she may be found.” 

The environs of Jerusalem were peopled by hermits who 
preferred the places where the Saviour had been born, where 
he had suffered, died, and resuscitated, to the deserts of 
Egypt and Arabia. Between the Dead Sea and Bethlehem, 
between Jerusalem and Jericho, the traveller met at almost 
every step a natural grotto, or one cut out of the soft stone 
by the hand .of man, and inhabited by a hermit. The little 
30 
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town of Siloe was a village of anchorets. But they had col- 
lected in still larger numbers upon Mount Olivet. They 
selected in preference, as a place for penance, the garden of 
Gethsemini, where their divine Master had suffered a cruel 
agony. They prolonged their watching and prayers on the 
spot where the three disciples, who loved to he upon Thabor, 
could not watch and pray one hour with tie Saviour when 
His soul was sad unto death. 

Having arrived at Jerusalem, Nicephorus and the young 
deacon did not enter the city by the old gate. They kept 
along the walls, passed by Solomon’s well and the pool of 
Siloe, entered the valley of Josaphat, crossed the torrent of 
Cedron, and found themselves in the garden of Gethsemini, 
in the midst of the olives which overshadowed the ground 
which had been watered by the bloody sweat of the Saviour, 
when He said to His heavenly Father : “ Father, if Thou 
wilt let this chalice pass from Me, nevertheless, not My 
will, but Thine be done !” On the left, they perceived the 
tomb of the Virgin blessed among women. Before them 
rose the three peaks of Mount Olivet. The southern peak 
was called the Mountain of Offense, because Solomon, whose 
wisdom was not proof against the charms of the women of 
Moab and Sidon, had there offered sacrifices to the impure 
divinities of Phocnecia. The northern peak is called the 
Mountain of the Galileans, because there the men of Galilee 
assembled when they went to Jerusalem to celebrate the 
festivals prescribed by the law. The central peak was 
called the Mountain of the Ascension, because, from that 
spot, the Saviour ascended into Heaven, in presence of His 
Apostles, forty days after His resurrection. From this 
sacred summit they contemplated Jerusalem, extending 
below them. The deicidal city bore ineffaceable marks of 
the calamities which had been the punishment of her crime. 
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The country around was desolate. The eye saw only sand, 
roots, and an uncultivated land. Everywhere were to be 
seen monuments of the goodness of God and the ingratitude 
of men. The temple was destroyed, the ancient city of 
David was dismantled, the streets of Sion were mourning. 
Before them arose the mountain of Gareb and the palace of 
Saint Helena, Calvary, and the Holy Sepulchre. In that 
place the Saviour, suspended upon a cross, drew to Him- 
self all generous souls. In that other was the tomb whence 
He arose victorious over death, making it, according to the 
prediction of the prophet, eternally glorious. 

Turning to descend the hill, Nicephorus and the deacon 
perceived a monk ascending to its summit. They addressed 
him : 

“ Brother, can you point out to us the cell of Oceanus? ” 

“We all know it, but you must not expect to cross the 
threshold. The religious who inhabits it is the most morti- 
fied, the most silent, fervent, and holy of all who have 
retired to this mountain.” 

‘ * I have a message for him from the Bishop of Hiera- 
polis.” 

* * I hope you will not wound his humility. His cell is 
hollowed in the rock at the foot of the hill, opposite the 
tomb of the Blessed Virgin.” 

The deacon Jacob found without difficulty the grotto of 
Oceanus. It was entered by a low door, which was firmly 
secured. Air and light were admitted through a small 
aperture in the rock. 

“Brother Oceanus,” said the deacon, “will you not 
open your door ? ” 

“ Whence do you come, brother ? ” 

“ I come from Hierapolis. Bishop Nonnus desires to be 
remembered to you.” 
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“May ho continue to pray for me ! He is a great ser- 
vant of God.” 

“ Did not Pelagia, the Pearl of Antioch, retire to the 
desert in this vicinity ? ” 

“ Why do you wish to know ? ” 

“A traveller from a distance, who is here with me, 
desires to see her.” 

“ Who is the traveller ? ” 

“ His name is Nicephorus; he is from Antioch, and was 
intimately acquainted with Pelagia.” 

1 * How does ho know that she is here ? * 

“ He has been through the deserts of Syria, Arabia, and 
Egypt. At Tabenna, John the Prophet told him that 
Pelagia was at Jerusalem, and that he should sec her.” 
“It is the hour for prayer,” said Oceanus, after a 
moment’s silence, “and I cannot converse with you any 
longer. Tell Nicephorus to return to-morrow at the sixth 
hour, and he shall learn all he wishes to know.” 

The deacon, aware that it was useless to expect to receive 
at that time more exact information, sought an unoccupied 
grotto in which to pass the night. Nicephorus with diffi- 
culty controlled his emotion. A few hours hence he would 
see Pelagia. He could not doubt it. What will he say to 
her? How will she receive him? It might be that she 
was weary of solitude ! Christianity, in subduing her pride, 
had perhaps left all the tender sentiments unabated. The 
thought transported him in imagination to Constantinople. 
Ho beheld Thcotime and Theodora keeping alive the ardor 
of their love as well as the ardor of their piety. If Pelagia 
could only witness their happiness ! If she could only be 
moved on hearing of it ! 

The following day Nicephorus and the young deacon went 
to the cell of Oceanus at the hour he had appointed. 
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“ Brother, we are here !” 

They received no reply. 

“ Remember your promise.” 

The hermit still kept silence. They knocked at the door, 
at first gently, then with more force, and at last with heavy 
blows. They could not elicit a single word. The young 
deacon, by clinging to the roots springing from the clefts in 
the rock, succeeded in reaching the opening which admitted 
light and air to the cell. At first he could not distinguish 
objects, but as his eyes became accustomed to the darkness, 
he saw the monk extended motionless upon the ground. 

“ He is dead!” he exclaimed. 

Several anchorets heard this cry, and came out from their 
cells. 

“ Oceanus is dead!” repeated the young deacon ; “we 
must open the door.” 

By means of a heavy cedar branch, the door was forced 
open. The deacon, followed by Nicephorus, entered the 
grotto, now illumined by the rays of the sun. They both 
exclaimed : 

“ The Pearl of Antioch I” 

It was, indeed, Pelagia. In spite of the pallor of her 
emaciated countenance, they easily recognized the features, 
whose faultless beauty had not been changed by death. 
Nicephorus knelt, choked by his tears. He dared not 
touch with his lips that lifeless brow. He felt the respect 
due to her who had consecrated herself to God, and whom 
God had accepted. Pelagia held in her hand a white stone 
on which were traced some Greek characters. Nicephorus 
loosened it from her grasp, and read these words : “ After 
having sought me upon earth, you find me dead; seek me 
in heaven, and you will find me living.” Such was the 
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testament of Pelagia. She had loved Nicephorus to the 
last, but with a love which comes not from the senses, and 
which dies not with them, with a love which germinates in 
time, to expand in eternity, with a love of which God is the 
principle and the end. 

The history of Pelagia was soon circulated. The Bishop 
of Jerusalem knew her secret; Nonnus had revealed to 
him that the Pearl of Antioch had concealed herself under 
the name of Brother Oceanus, in order to be less easily dis- 
covered by those who might seek her in the hope of forcing 
her to appear again upon the stage. He rendered to the 
mortal remains of the generous penitent all the honor they 
deserved. The virgins of the monasteries of the valley of 
Jericho and the banks of the Jordan went to the cell, bear- 
ing torches and chanting hymns. The most venerable 
monks carried the body of Pelagia to the tomb. They sang : 
“ Glory to Thee, 0 Lord Jesus Christ ; glory to Thee, who 
hast hidden treasures not only in the hearts of men, but also 
in the hearts of women !” Some years later a church was 
erected over the spot where the remains of the Pearl of 
Antioch had been deposited. 

When the virgins of the valley of J ericho and the banks 
of the Jordan returned to their monasteries, Nicephorus 
went to Bethlehem, and presented himself at the gate of 
the monastery founded by Saint Jerome. 

“ My son,” said the illustrious monk to him, “ hospital- 
ity is a duty, and we cheerfully receive strangers.” 

“ I do not come to be a guest in the monastery, but a 
religious.” 

“ Are you convinced that there is but one thing neces- 
sary to man ? ” 

“ I was ignorant of this important truth j now I know it, 11 
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And what is the one thing nocessary ? ” 

To love God and serve Him ; all the rest is vanity.” 
Enter, my son. May the peace of the Lord descend 
your soul, and abide there eternally !” 
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AURELIA; 

OR, 

THE JEWS OF CAPENA GATE. 

Translated from the French of M. A. Quinton, Advocate. 

BY P. F. DE GOURNAY. 



1 Vol. 12mo , with Frontispiece, bound in Cloth Extra. $ 1.50 . 



“ Few books combine, like this one, the value of an historical work 
of great research, abounding in previous and well-authenticated data, 
concerning one of the most important periods of history, with the 
absorbing interest of a narrative replete with incidents of the most 
dramatic character.” — Catholic Mirror . 

“ This interesting work is woven from the earliest threads of Chris- 
tian history. It is highly recommended by Bishop Dupauloup, who 
has often urged the writer to publish it. In its general import it is 
akin to Cardinal Wiseman’s ‘ Fabiola,’ and Dr. Newman’s ‘ Cal- 
lista,* but it shows marks of more study and painstaking. We 
thank the translator and publishers for having given us this book.” — 
Boston Pilot . 

“The time of this story is the close of the first century of the 
Christian Era, and the place is Rome. The author’s object has been 
to remove the veil which conceals the early age of the Christian 
Church, when Peter and Paul preached the gospel in the capital of 
the pagan world ; and he has certainly succeeded in constructing an 
historical novel, which will be read with absorbing interest. 

“ Mr. Quinton is a learned French lawyer, and his references to 
the legal system of Rome, in its application to daily life, the customs 
of the people, and their domestic relations and manners, are inter- 
woven with the incidents in such a way as not only to add to the 
life-likeness of the events, but to impart positive information to the 
reader. It is a book, in this respect, quite as well worth the atten- 
tion of the young classical student as the * Gallus ’ of Becker. The 
facts connected with the extraordinary spread of Christianity in all 
classes of the Roman Empire, the principal events of this narrative, 
and the vivid descriptions of the customs of ancient Rome, are drawn 
from the writings of Tacitus, Suetonius, Dion Cassius, Seneca, Juve- 
nal, Martial, and others.” — Literary Gazette and Publisher? Circular . 

The above book will be sent by mail, postage free , on receipt of the 
advertised price. Address , 

KELLY, PIET & CO., Publishers, 

Baltimore. 
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Translated from the German of 

Ida Countess Hahn-Hahn. 

1 Vol. ISmo, Cloth. Extra. Price, Si. 50. 



Opinions of the Press. 

“ It was the wish of the late Cardinal Wiseman, when he produced his beautiful 
novel, Fabiola — a story of the Church of the Catacombs — that it should be fol- 
lowed by a picture illustrating the Church of the Basilicas, and another the Church 
of the Schools. What Cardinal Wiseman did for the Church of the Catacombs, in 
his admirable Fabiola, Countess Hahn-Hahn, in her Eudoxia, has done for the 
Church of the Basilicas. The latter is a story of the Middle Ages, in which the 
weakness of the Emperor Arcadius, the pride and ambition of Eudoxia, the frank- 
ness and earnestness of the pagan girl, Gunilda, the firmness and genius of Chrysos- 
tom, as well as many other characters, are described with a rare ability and picaring 
ingenuity. Eudoxia is written with such close regard to the customs and peculiari- 
ties of the age to which the subject refers, that one might almost suppose, if not bet- 
ter advised, that it was the production of an author of that period." — The South- 
ern Metropolis. 

** In this volume there is a curious interest, which will be felt by every one who 
takes it up for perusal. The feeling is that in the human stream which has dashed 
through the centuries from East to West, something was left behind, and that it has 
just been found. This waif seems to come over the wide waste of years from a far 
clime and a far time, like a storm-beaten bird, glad at having caught up with the 
fast-flying years, and being wafted along by the gentle breezes of the present. The 
story is linked to the early history of Christianity, and the scene is laid among the 
Turks and Greeks of the Orient. It possesses unusual romantic interest, besides 
being a reflex of the manners and customs of those far countries in the early cen- 
turies of the Christian era.*' — Missouri Republican. 

The above book will be sent by mail, pottage prepaid, to any address, 
on receipt of the advertised price , by the publishers. 

KELLY, PIET & CO., 

Baltimore. 
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Translated by the Rev. James Trbnor. 

Embellished with a full line Engraving of Lacordaire. 

1 Vol. 12mo, bound in Extra Cloth. Price , $ 1.50 . 



Opinions of the Press. 

Bishop Dupauloup says : “ I should like to see these ' Letters * in the hands of aH 
the young men I have known and loved, or rather in the hands of all Christian 
young men, in order that they may feel the value of their faith ; and also in the 
hands of all those who have not yet the happiness to believe, in order that they may 
get a glimpse of the joy there is in purity of heart, and what safety the human 
mind enjoys, despite the weakness arising from its natural fickleness, in the unvary- 
ing firmness of the Catholic Creed." — Boston Pilot. 

“ The emanation of such a mind as that of the great Dominican preacher, wh^e 
loss we still mourn, these letters are an invaluable legacy to young men, and are cal- 
culated to exercise a powerful influence on them and others. We earnestly recom- 
mend the work to every Catholic family that can possibly afford to buy it." — New 
York Tablet. 

“ If ever there was a priest specially commissioned to address himself to young 
men, that priest was, beyond all doubt, the illustrious Dominican. With a mind 
that could embrace all things, and a discrimination that could measure them in their 
depth and height, as well as their length and breadth, he cultivated the most irre- 
sistibly captivating address ever enjoyed by man. As when alive, it was impossi- 
ble to hear him without being spell-bound, so now, when he is dead, his letters — 
the outpourings of his good and great heart in his unreserved moments — will be sure 
to fascinate those who are capable of appreciating the familiar intercourse of the 
great and good. We advise every young man who is not in possession of this work, 
to send for it without delay ; and such as adopt our advice, we feel confident will 
thank us for introducing them to one who understands their every want, and sym- 
pathizes with their every yearning." — Charleston Gazette. 

The above book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any address, 
on receipt of the advertised price. 

KELLY, PIET & CO., Publishers, 

Baltimore. 
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By Bev. W. H. ANDEEDON, 

Author of “ In The Snow,” 11 The Catholic Robinson Crusoe,” etc., etc. 

1 VoL 12mo, Cloth Extra, with Frontispiece. $1.50. 



Opinions of the Press. 

u That period of history to which this story relates is one of the most interesting 
and remarkable epochs in the growth of Christian civilization. The history of the 
Fronde is as full of instruction and entertainment as that of any other in the annals 
of France, or of any other country. It was then that the reign of Louis XIV. 
reached tne zenith of its splendor. With trade had come wealth, which brought 
luxury, supplemented with libertinism. Louis Quatorze, Richelieu, Mazarin, De 
Retz, Conde, are names familiar to students of history. The reading of this tale 
will give much valuable knowledge of the customs of society, during the period 
from which its incidents are chiefly drawn." — Boston Courier. 

" * Antoine De Bonneval * presents us with a curious narrative of events occurring 
in and near Paris in the days of the Fronde, depicted under the alluring form of 
romance ; the author — thoroughly versed in the history of that period, and using 
his story simply as a vehicle for illustrating the manners and morals prevailing at 
that day — furnishes us with a series of portraits of the great men who swayea the 
destinies of France during the earlier portions of Louis XIV. 's reign." — Round 
Table. 

“ An interesting story of an interesting period in the history of France, well told, 
and with the characters that are called into being in its pages weU discriminated. 
We have here once more the Frondeurs at work as they are described so often in 
the abundant memoirs of the period. The story of Bonneval depicts the stru gg le 
that was then commencing between the people as represented, though imperfectly, 
by the French Parliament, and the power of the crown. Once more in this volume 
pass in review before us many of those personages who made the reign of Louis XIV. 
famous. The King, Mazarin, Cardinal de Retz, Conde, Bussy de Rabutin, Cor- 
neille, the Scuderys. Pascal, and moving among them, but not of them, the noble 
figure of the venerable Vincent de Paul — * a poor priest of mean extraction, who 
had tended sheep in his youth/ but who in after years became the centre of several 
important organizations — important politically no less than to religion — and the 
learning man of his day in punty of life { in religious fervor, in devotion to his sacred 
calling, and in self-abnegation. Antome De Bonneval is a romance founded on 
strictly historical facts, and presents the singularity of delineating very vividly the 
personages of a period rich in diversity of character without the introduction of a 
single love passage. The book is well printed and well bound, and will be welcome 
to a large class of readers." — Baltimore Gazette. 

The above book will be sent by mail, postage prepaid , on receipt 
ih« advertised price, by the publishers. 

KELLY, PIET & CO., 

Baltimore 
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